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Easy victories au not rejoice a Russian's heart 

SUVOKOV 


CHAPTER ONE 


he sun was setting, red, like the glowing 
embers of a campfire. And as it sank below 
the horizon it cast a ruddy glare over the 
camp of Viceroy Lugene’e 1th Italian Corps, 
situated on the hills, at the loot of winch 
quietly flowed the broad Niemen. The river 
flowed on a level with its hanks, past wide 
expanses of golden corn fields, brown patches 
of newly ploughed land and green meadows. 
Hut just now the entire landscape — the 
camp, the kills, the Niemen and its banks — 
was tinted a deep pink by the ruddy glare of the setting sun. 

Massimo Battaglia, Lieutenant ol the Light Horse Guards was sitting 
on a tree stump near a cottage, the quarters of the Viceroy and of Genet al 
Jnnot, Duke d’Abrantes, commander of the bth Westphalian Corps, wi ich 
was following in the rear ol the Italians to the Niemen with the intern ion 
of crossing. The aide-de-camp’s hat w hich the young officer wore had slipped 
over his ear. His handsome lace and black eyes expressed sadness and per¬ 
plexity. lie had just read — probably tor the twentieth time — a lettej he 
had received from his elder brother Silvio, who lived in Russia. He had 
received it in Milan, many months ago. Had it not t.cen loi the dark shadows 
which had fallen with the setting of the sun he n ight have ^one on reading 
and re-reading this strange and somewhat disturbing epistle. WTiatev. r 
made him take it with him in this distant, northern campaign? The devif 
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knows! . . . He carefully folded the letter, put it into his inside pocket and 
whispered with a sigh: 

“May I be hanged like a cat for a soldier’s target if I understand what’s 
happening to poor Silvio! Either he has become as wise as Aristotle and 
1 as stupid as a bunch ol radishes. . . . Or. . . 

Massimo Battaglia sank into a deep reverie. Meanwhile, night was 
falling. A faint light pervaded the translucent sky. It really could not 
be railed night. It was a pale twilight, so pale that the outlines of objects 
remained quite distinct, except that the objects themselves seemed to 
sway 'light 1\ m the dusk. This impression was heightened by the smoke 
that was rising from innumerable bivouac tires and spreading over the 
camp like a line veil. 

Numerous waggons were rolling down to the river bank drawn by im¬ 
mense horse- harnessed two abreast, in teams of six. carting loads of mater¬ 
ial to ihe places where bridges were being built across the Niemen. The 
pontoons were alread\ in po>ition, bobbing up and down in great agitation, 
as d trying 10 tear themselves from the w ater and float over the river. And 
tin- agnation was communicated to the men who were anxiously watching 
the progress of tins formidable operation. All night long troops —infantry 
and cavalry artillery and baggage —marched to the Niemen in serried 
ranks, filling the air with mutlled sounds as motley and impressive as the 
martial beamy of the soldiers’ uniforms, horses, banners and weapons. 

Next morning the sun rose m a brilliant halo, and once again lit up the 
magnificent panorama of yesterday, radiant with all the colours of the 
rainbow But this did not !a ; t long. Soon, the golden fields thickly dotted 
with blue cornflowers spreading on the other side of the river were shrouded 
by a mist. I'fien the camp was enveloped in tog, acrid, like smoke, causing 
one to cough. The parched earth attracted the night clouds to suck the 
moisture from them, slowly and deliberately. Gradually the fog dispersed. 
The pall rose higher and higher until the sun beamed over the camp again. 
But light white clouds, like tufts of combed wool, still bung in the sky. 
“How changeable the weather is today.” thought Massimo Battaglia to 
himself. “Like a hostess trying on gown after gown, unable to make up 
her mind in which to meet her guests.” But the thought had scarcely flashed 
through his mind when the dazzling brilliance of the morning was again 
extinguished. White clouds, like cobwebs, spread across the sky and blotted 
out the sun. For a time its rays managed to pierce the veil here and there, 
and their light poured down like golden ducats from a hole in a money bag. 
At midday this too ceased. A vast grey cloud hovered over the camp. The 
still air was murky and heavy. 

The sounds of martial music were watted across the hills and woods. 
Viceroy Eugene and Genera) Junot stood peering through their spyglasses.. 
The crossing of the river had commenced. The pontoon bridges bounced 
like huge eork« under the endless stream of troops marching across them. 
The silver crumpets ol the Guards Division gleamed dully over the water, 
the fiery red pennants of the Uhlans fluttered slowly at their lance heads, 
the bearskins of the Grenadiers marching in serried ranks looked like taut, 
black threads, and guns and ammunition carts rumbled and clattered over 
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the bridge. The soldiers were dressed as if for parade. They looked vigorous 
and brave. 

“It is magnificent, Duke,” said the Viceroy vivaciously turning to 
Junot. “Like a Sunday parade outside the Tuileries Palace, in Paris, in the 
presence of the Emperor. What?” 

Junot’s stem soldierly face darkened in a frown. Yes, it was like a pa¬ 
rade in Paris; but, devil take it, something was lacking! What was it? 
Junot frowned again and said: 

“The soldiers are not cheerful. Your Highness. . . . They are not 
singing!” 

Indeed, everything that combined to produce the martial symphony 
of that day was heard: the rumbling of the wheels ol the guns and baggage 
carts, the neighing of the horses, the commands of the officers and the shout¬ 
ing of the drivers. But . . . there was no spirit in it. There was no cheering, 
no singing, no elation at the prospect of battle. Twenty-five thousand Ital¬ 
ians—the Guards and the Infantry Division commanded by General Pinot— 
crossed the Niemen in perfect order, but Junot’s keen eyes were not deceived 

by the splendour of the scene, and his experienced ear confirmed his 
observations. 

It would be as hard to make them sing now as to compel a hundred 
devils to dance on the point of a needle,” he said. 


.* * * 

A group of staff officers, engaged in animated conversation, was joined by 
the favourite of the Army, of the Viceroy, and of the Emperor himself—the 
.dashing Colonel Guglichnino celebrated both for his courage and love of fun. 

This scene, gentlemen, makes me feel that I have history tightly clasped 
in my fist! he said, butting into the conversation. “I swear by the Holy 
Ghost-history is right here!” In saying this he struck the palm of his 
right hand with the forefinger of his left. “His Highness, Prince Eugene 
has just received information that Davout’s 1st Corps, Oudinot ’s 2nd Corps, 
Neys 3rd Corps, King Murat with Nansouty’s and Montbrun’s cavalry, 
Mortier s Lefebvre’s and Bessiferes* Guards and, lastly, the Emperor with 

d .^ arter8 aI1 crossed the Niemen near Kovno on the morning 
°‘ h W '^ OUt any difficult y> and ^at Macdonald’s 10th Corps crossed 


“Oud^T “sT -jT o ““ Sp8aker “6“ to hear the news, 
lor™, h ' C T' d the Russlan rearguard near Vilkomir, and King 

ST-STtttS - P ‘r V ', 6 C ° S8ack6 fr °“ GrodD »- There can be ^ 
Armv from V,lr. E d,slod 8 ed rearguard of General Barclay’s 

baT/aat hl d “as occupied the town. He will wait there until Use 
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will ^d y ’no n^rth” Guglielm “ 10 responded, “and this Russian bear hunt 
d “ th<m * moQt h from now, and we shall divide iu dTl 


May St. Ambrose show me a fico if it does not turn out as I say. . . ” 
With this he broke into a hearty laugh, in which he was joined by Delfante 
and the other officers. Then followed a rapid interchange of quips and 
jests, some very apt and some not, hut all rather coarse and merry. 

“Battaglia. . . .” continued the Colonel in his bantering tone, wip¬ 
ing the tears from his eyes with a scented handkerchief, “you are a splen¬ 
did officer! Ha-ha-ha! But why, my friend, do you look . . . ha-ha-ha! . . . 
like a horse which has eaten too large a portion of oats? Ha-ha-ha!” 

Massimo raised his head. He did, indeed, look very much down in the 
mouth, hut he could not help it. He was depressed by the gloomy thoughts 
roused by his brother’s letter. His heart was heavy and his face showed it. 
Still, he was piqued by the Colonel’s banter. 

“Don’t laugh. Colonel!” he retorted sharply. 

“Why not?” 

“This is a great day!” 

* * * 


“What’s that? Gunfire?” 

Everybody strained their ears. Dull thuds were heard quite distinctly. 
It was not gunfire, however, hut thunder, which drew rapidly nearer, the 
claps became more deafening every moment. Two clouds crept up from 
the East, one grey and the other black. The first emitted pale flashes of 
zigzag lightning; the second, every now and again, lit up the sky with a 
red glare. And then the storm burst. The camp was enveloped in gloom, 
which was pierced by flashes of lightning with ever increasing frequency. 
The thunder roared louder and louder. Suddenly a white flash of blinding 
brilliance struck the Niemen and its hilly banks, and the clap of thunder 
that immediately followed it gave the impression that the very heavens 
had fallen. Then the clouds burst, the black one releasing a torrent of rain, 


and the grey an avalanche of hail. 

The clamour and clatter spread through the camp and reached the river 
crossing. The horses broke from their tethers and stampeded in all direc¬ 
tions. Their riders caught them and tried to turn them tail towards the 
storm, but the horses reared, snorted and pressed their ears back m terror, 
and taking the bits between their teeth galloped into the storm. The hail 
poured down furiously, at first painfully pricking the lace and hands like 
powdered glass, but soon growing into fair-sized pebbles, falling in increas¬ 
ing density until they rattled down in an icy avalanche with terrific force. 
Frightful gusts of wind upset the musket stacks and tents. The roads were 
swept by raging torrents, and the fields were nothing but turbulent Jakes. 

Wrapped in his cloak, Massimo spent the whole night pressing against 
the thick trunk of an enormous pine tree. When day broke be saw horses 
D lungin- and falling in the thick mud that bad formed all over the camp. 
Qathe and cries of anger and pain were heard on all sides. The gale, cold 
like the breath of the Arctic, still howled and moaned when the first streaks 
* A reared in the murky sky. The soldiers were drenched to the 

° d T 7 r exhausted and hongry, and looked for all the world like ship- 
8km elid saBors ^hey cursed the hailstones, which struck and bruised them. 
Tome had bumps on their heads, others were bleeding at the temples. Many 


had the emblems on their helmets battered or the spikes bent. The Italians 
were superstitions and every untoward incident filled them with appre¬ 
hension. The baggage carts were stuck in the mud—that meant hunger. 
Thousands of horses had perished in the mud and water—how were they 
to advance further? The heavens flickered threateningly with the last white 
flashes of lightning, as if warning the newcomers not to be too precipitous. 
And all this was happening just when they were setting foot on the soil 
of a distant, hostile and enigmatic land! A bad omen! 

* * * 

It was almost light when Massimo Battaglia, with an escort of five 
cavalrymen, left the camp mounted on a splendid raven steed from Prince 
Eugene’s own stables. The mission on which the Viceroy had 6cnt him exceed¬ 
ed in importance anything a young aide-de-camp could dream of. He was 
to proceed pos«>haste to Vilna and hand to the Emperor Napoleon 
in person the report that the Italian Corps had crossed the Niemen near 
the township of Polonna, and return with the Emperor’s orders . . . 
“with a shield, or on a shield!” as the Romans used to say. That is how ca¬ 
reers are made! For a kind glance from the Emperor, for a word or a smile 
from him, men were willing to pay with their heads. . . . 

Strangely enough, try as he would, these thoughts failed to cheer Massi¬ 
mo; his heart became no lighter. Was it because the envelope containing, 
the Viceroy’s despatches lay next to his brother’s letter in the inside pock¬ 
et of his coat? Passing through the camp he had met acquaintances at every 
step, and with their livid faces and bedraggled moustaches these officers 
had cut very miserable figures. They were, no doubt, aware of this, for 
they hesitated to look each other in the face. A sad departure! 

The Lieutenant whipped up his horse and galloped out onto the road* 
which was full of puddles, and his horse’s hoofs sent up fountains of black, 
mud. For some reason Massimo felt an intense desire to turn back. He pic¬ 
tured to himself the cottage on the hill . . . the sombre, pale, but hand¬ 
some face of the Viceroy . . . the disgruntled frown on Junot’6 coarse* 
soldierly face. . . , The two are discussing last night’s storm. 

“A bad omen!” says the Duke, shaking his head. “Yes, the Romans 
would have offered sacrifices to propitiate their gods,” answers the Viceroy. 

Massimo Battaglia viciously struck his horse’s head with the handle 

of his whip. The horse reared and then dashed forward. The horseman struck 
it again, again and again. ... 


V CHAPTER TWO 

H>n t C '" 8 dv :r ied r hUtS boUndleSS 6Wam P s and P^ewoods. 

nlrTd ™ Z Tu graS8 ' An ° ld ’ dila P ld »tcd, log-bnilt monastery 

perched on the edge ol the steep bank ot the Dnieper. Such was the tot™ 

hhe nTaht e Tn"£ ^ Ba 8 rat ''°nSecond Army had b.vouacked for 

loofcd S t 1 r P f e blue l,ph ' °' lhe moonlit summer night the town 
looked less wretched and miserable than it did in day time. 


The General Staff of the Army had taken up its quarters in a suburban 
tavern—a large, filthy hut, with an earthen floor. Long torms ranged against 
the walls, a grimy deal table and a bed carelessly covered with straw, 
constituted the meagre furniture of the large room. On the bed, with his 
legs crossed under him, sat a young red-haired officer in a short campaign 
coat instead ol a gown. Near him, in an earthenware jar, a tallow candle 
burned, and alongside of it there was a bowl filled with potatoes which the 
officer took one by one and munched slowly, deep in thought. On the forms 
around the walls, their heads thrown back, slept the Commander-in-Chief’s 
adjutants and orderlies. Their snoring was echoed by the wind which hummed 
and whistled a wild melody through the cracks and crevices of the walls. 

\\ ho, six mouths ago, would have pictured Lieutenant Muratov of the 
Lilc Guards Chasseur Regiment—scion ot an ancient and wealthy family 
famous throughout Russia, a young man, newly wed. with a brilliant 
future — in his present strange surroundings? A sleepless night on 
straw. . . . Potatoes for supper. . . . Rut this was only the beginning! What 
will it be like later? Muratov drew a sheet of paper from the cuff of his coat 
-and read in a low voice: 


YOUTH 


Alien are we to apprehension. 

Bold the flight of our imagination. 
Free and wide our wings are spread. 
Youth never looks ahead. . . . 


These four lines pleased him, but try as he would he could go no further, 
lie pushed the sheet ol paper aside with vexation and rubbed his tired 
eyes, round and yellow like those ot a large wildcat. Alter all, things were 
going fine. At last his dream had come true. The dawn ol every day ot 
hi* uew life was heralded bv the sound ol trumpets, the firing ol cannon 
-and the neighing of horses. Flanking movements, assaults, galloping across 
open fields, the jolly puffs of smoke from the muskets and the exciting 
skirmishes ol the Chasseurs — was it not enough to thrill one’s heart and 
make one wild with |oy? And how remote seemed the danger ot death! 
War was wonderful—honour, patriotism and glorious sacrifice! What 
did the soldier lack tor complete bliss? No leat was too hard lor him to 
perform. Me had only to will it. He pictured himself as General Muratov, 
the saviour of his country, leading Napoleon captive into St. Petersburg. 
The villain, ravin" in an iron cage, gnashes his teeth in impotent rage and 
emits showers ol sparks, like the mountebank he saw in the Haymarket last 
Shrovetide. The sparks crackle and splutter like hair when singed, and 
Napoleon’s teetb chatter with a drumming -ound- like potatoes emptied from 
a sack. Ah! Canaille! You will not escape! Muratov rushes to the cage- 
hut a savoury smell strikes his nostrils Why. it’s the soldiers grilling pork 

over the campfire_Fine! So we shall have a savoury and filling supper 

after all! Rut the sparks crackle and the potatoes drop, drumming.... 

“Wake up, my boy! Hey! Wake up. you rascal!” 

The Commander in-Cbi. f shook the Lieutenant by the shoulder. Muratov 
jumped from the bed and stood at attention, blushing and blinking 




«yes in confusion. The bow] was on the floor, the potatoes scattered in all 
directions. The auburn curls which had clustered so profusely round the 
young aide-de-camp’s forehead were sadly depleted; they had been badly 
singed by the candle over which his head had drooped when he fell asleep. 
The Commander-m-Chief shook his head reproachfully and said slowly: 

“Those who lie in the arms of Morpheus by candle light must take care 
not to catch fire. There are some ancient stanzas to this effect; they must 
have been written about you, brother. If you sleep on duty again, Sir, 
I shall make you smart for it! I shall give it to you hot and strong!” 

Muratov blushed still more deeply. Now that he was standing upright 
it could be seen that he was very tall—six feet three if an inch—and, as 
if trying to diminish his bulk, he stooped slightly. Bagrattion walked 
slowly round the room and stopped at the table, which was heaped with 
papers. The fact that his speech and movements were unhurried, even 
languid, encouraged Muratov; it showed that his wrath had blown over. 
Everybody knew what Bagrattion’s wrath was like-it came like a flash 
of lightning and thundered with the fury of a sudden storm. “Thank God!” 
Notwithstanding the embarrassment caused by the consciousness of his 
guilt, Muratov gazed with admiration at the General, at his proud bearing 
and soldierly face. It was two o’clock in the morning. . . . When does he 
sleep. Does he ever sleep? Bagrattion wore his habitual coat with his Star 
and his General s cocked hat. His riding whip was flung across his shoulder, 
and his sword, the gift of Suvorpv, hung at his side. Muratov had seen him 
“ this costume day and night, from the moment the war began and the 
° Ut ° n the march - Did he ever undress? 

in his .IV thC n Z S ’ my hCart? ” Ba S rattion enquired, addressing Muratov 
in his customary affectionate manner. 

the Minfernrim > W tan, v nd ^ nfi f, ential P acka g« *>as teen received from 
the envelope. Thereto “ “° ”»“* “ l “ 

Bring z^die T:.Zr packase - Tbat ’ s nght - Giv * u 

h ::iz zt lr P Th— ivcl r xpre,,ed firet 

watched every change of exDressinn I L P arted l°y- Muratov eagerly 
charming ingenuousness ofhThlt .“ ' 0Ver ,urtive, y watching the 
eral Headl^ e “ m all h ' V Common ‘““wledge that Gen- 

idlers and windbags of all “ W ° rld "* alway8 filled with 

but there Was nothing like this at T aiOUDd their superiors. 

Army. From the Adjutant Gener I a r ° headquarters of the Second 
were devoted heart^ anJT o u . t “ rh ■ 7“ “ ?* Cossack, all 

« a privilege to execute his ordem“ ^“ mander -“>-CU.et and considered 


considered 

4gfor the army unite,"die“m«'^ Z * C Ca6e at Headquarters. 

water at Bagrattion’s command 6 Ther^ t0 S° through fir© 

«n the Russian Army who made his sn h j ™* 8 scarcely another General 
Bagrattion a n^yet L as” Zt “them. P<W “ 

* The seal on urgent despatches bore two crossed feather.. 
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After perusing the document sent him by the War Minister, Genera) 
Barclay de Tolly, Prince Peter Ivanovich* stood motionless for several 
minutes in silent reflection. Then, turning to Muratov and placing his 
hand on his mighty shoulders, he asked him: 

“Do you love me, my heart?” 

The Lieutenant started. Did he love Bagrattion? Muratov usually 
spoke slowly, but fluently, in a slightly sing-song manner, drawling in 
the Moscow fashion; but when he was agitated his words came in gusts; 
and on this occasion too, instead of answering at once, he stood with his 
mouth open and eyes bulging for several seconds and suddenly blurted out: 

“As my own life. Your Highness!” 

Bagrattion smiled. 

“Life? Yes, one must love it. You are married only a twelvemonth, 

is that not so?” • 

“Yes, Your Excellency.” 

“To Olferyev’s sister?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Happy man, Pavlishche! Look at the beau I am. I don t know whether 
I am married or not. My wife is in Vienna, dilly-dallying with the Austrian 
Ministers, while I am here risking my life against Bonaparte and his half¬ 
witted father-in-law.** What do you think of that, eh?” 

It often happens that the profound respect one entertains tor one’s 
hero somewhat dampens the ardour of one’s attachment to him, but the 
warm and respectful sympathy with which Muratov listened to the friendly 
and frank words uttered by Bagrattion showed that this was not the case 


with him. , T , 

“Thirty years of military service . . . twenty-three of which 1 have 

spent in the field_Do you know what the wives of men like myself are. 

The Prince remained silent for a moment and then continued: . 

“Our wives are loaded miiskets, that’s what they are! You write verse, 

Pavlishche. Well, brother, write a sonnet about the wives and sisters of 

us soldiers. Eh? What are our sisters? Try, try hard, my heart- 

Thus prompted, Muratov blurted out on tin* spur of the moment: 

“Our sisters are our sabres keen , 

Our grandsires ever brave have been. 

Our ....” 

“Bravo! Splendid, my heart! I can see you becoming » 
amzin’ *** I’m fond of you, Pavlishche! You and your brother-in-law Olfer 
“ “i like you better Oran all the rest. Takethisepistlefrom theMm.s e, 
for War as a keepsake from me. Take it brother, ’ s ‘“f ’ 

,al. Above all, ^^JonTeHul 2 how^big^in^T suddenly spring up outof 
“ifl”he‘ other day Barclay’s Cossacks killed an Italian courier, and arn| P 


* Bagrattion. . rSkavronskaya, was the centre- 

** The salon of Princess E. P. Ba « r ^ t,on ' D< f eon - e father-in-law was the Austrian 
of anti-Russian political intrigue in Luropc. A P 

EmP ~* r Farnous Russian poet and historian of that period. 
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the documents found on him was this letter, written about me, by my 
hired man, also an Italian, to his brother in Milan. It is a sincere letter, 
and he says pleasant things about me. And 60 the Minister, without more 
ado, sends it to me to prove how kind he is. Sly Minister! But Prince 

Peter is no ass. . . .” 

Bagrattion laughed heartily. 

“Take it as a keepsake, my heart. You and Olferyev are in the secret. 
To the others—not a word!” 

One of the officers lying on a form near the wall yawned loudly, turned 
on his side, and catching sight of the Commander-in-Chief, noisily sprang 
to his feet. 

*' “Good morning. Your Excellency!” 

“Olferyev! My heart! Have you not had enough sleep yet?” 

The door creaked and opened slowly. On the threshold stood the short, 
extremely graceful figure of a young, dapper General with fine, dark, curly 
hair. He bowed politely. It was a short, quick, barely discernible move¬ 
ment, but performed with all the grace for which the former Court of Ver¬ 
sailles was famous. The benevolent smile on Bagrattion’s face faded away. 
His face darkened and assumed an unpleasant expression.. 

“Ah, here is Monsieur the Chief of Staff,” he said coldly. “Good morning. 
Count.” 


i s .4 

On being relieved by Olferyev, Muratov prepared to turn in, but before 
doing so he told Olferyev of the gift he had received from Bagrattion. 
Two heads bent low over Battaglia’s letter—an enormous one, with a shock 
of hair like a sheaf of ripe corn, and the other, very fair, with the hair combed 
wavily" over the temples. 

Now that the smoke of the bivouac fires has enveloped Europe like 
the black fog of the Middle Ages,” said Olferyev, “the Italian language 
is the most appropriate in which to sing the praises of our commander. 
I have read Tasso in the original, and so I shall be able to get through this 
letter in a trice. You, Paul, take the translation. And so: ‘To Signor Mas- 
suno Battaglia, Second Lieutenant of the Light Mounted Velite Regiment 
of the Italian Royal Guards, in the City of Milan. . . 

The two heads bent still lower. 


CHAPTER THREE 

* The Letter of E . S. Battaglia 

9 My dear brother, 

' THh™ eXa< f y tWe, ^. I yearS Sil T 1 last traced you and Aunt Bobbina. 
This was on leaving Milan, at the Porta Vercelli, near the grey-stone cabin 

where our father had his smithy. I swear by the Holy Trinity that I have 

orgotten nothing. And today, looking back into the past, I again see the 

tears running down my little brother’s pale, smooth cheeks 
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I left my country and abandoned my dear ones in order to save them 
from cruel want and, perhaps, death from starvation. There^was no other 
way out. On the night before I left I turned my pockets inside out and 
lound only a few miserable soldi and centesimi. In the house there was 
nothing but a piece of Christmas sausage and a jar of fat melted down from 
tallow candles. ... In the San Vittorio vineyard we had only a quarter of 
a portica for the entire family. . . . What else could I do? I went to Russia. 

Twelve years—this is a very, very long time. .. . The smithy at the Porta 
Vercelli has tumbled down long ago. Aunt Bobbina no longer sells martins 
in the market-place. Since her younger nephew became the aide-de-camp 
©f the Viceroy of Italy such an occupation is no longer fitting for her. 
This is all I know about you both, Massimo. But you know even less about 
me. You want to hear something about me. Well, listen, my dear brother. 

Two brothers—two destinies. In our father’s smithy we both became 
accustomed to hardship and poverty and learned to go without. I remained 
in that state. You, however, made more progress, and now you are teaching 
your brave soldiers patiently to bear pain, privation and danger. You 
worship no other divinity than the Conqueror of Europe,* you recognize no 
right other than his might, you feel no other passion than that of achieving 
fame with him. I am addressing you, an honoured and gallant soldier, in the 
plain terms of a brother, without mentioning any of your pompous titles. 
Do I not err in doing so? Will it be humiliating for you to learn that your 
elder brother is still only a valet? Will you not be vexed by his now mis¬ 
placed familiarity? Yes, my dear Massimo. I am still, indeed, what I was in 
the past and have no desire to be anything else. Experience has proved 
to me the indubitable advantages of a humble walk of life, and I have pro¬ 
found respect for those who worthily pursue it. Since 1799 I have been the 
faithful servant of my Russian master, and I find in this state nothing but 
honour. To make this clear to you I can quote numerous facts: my master’s 
brilliant military career is known throughout the world. He is kind, noble, 
tireless in industry and fearless in the midst of danger. His vices are far 
more winning than the virtues of which men usually boast. And lastly, 
he is the great grandson of Yessei, King of Karthli; hence his birth is as 
illustrious as that of the King of the Two Sicilies, or, at all events, the Duke 
of Tuscany. All this is the plain, unvarnished truth, but still it fails 
to satisfy my valet-de-chambre ’9 vanity, and so I must tell you what 
happened yesterday. I doubt whether there is a less skilled narrator than I, 
but that does not matter. I will endeavour to make up for my deficiency 
in this art by accurate description, and I think I shall succeed in throwing 
some light on the character and spirit of my hero. Then, in the aureole of 
his greatness, you will be able to discern the depth from which springs the 
joy of my duty and devotion—a devotion which restrains the old servant 
Enea Silvio Battaglia from desiring a less humble destiny. ... 

. . . For about three days my master has been staying with his rela¬ 
tives and friends on their estate in Simi, situated at no great distance from 
the city of Vladimir. Picture to yourself a vast white mansion with a lofty 
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roof and a broad colonnade arranged in two terraces, standing in a garden 
smothered in roses and jasmine. On the bright green lawn glistening in the 
brilliant summer sun stand marble statues ol the ancient gods. Beyond the 
garden are visible the glittering waters of an oval pond marking the entrance 
to a vast, century-old park of oak and lime. It seems to me that to measure 
this park in Italian toises we should require all the numbers of arithmetic, 
and even that would not suffice. In Simi there are numerous farms, and 
a large stud farm. Here I saw a very important-looking English horse train¬ 
er* gigantic Newfoundland dogs, agricultural machines, and even a compli¬ 
cated arrangement for irrigating clover fields. . . . 

This wealth is burned by that venerable and aged aristocrat, Prince 
Golitsin, a man of merry disposition, with a smiling, purely Russian, benev¬ 
olent face.* His spouse is the aunt of my master. Like her nephew, she, 
too, is of royal blood.** Never in my life have I seen such luxury as that 
in which we are living now. A double flight of broad steps leads to the house. 
Beyond the vestibule, the pantries and the dining-room there is a long 
vi6ta o! halls with wide-flung portals—ball-rooms, reception-rorms, 
drawing-rooms and conservatories. Crystal chandeliers hang from gilded 
filings, the walls are lined with glittering, gilt-framed mirrors, and 
fine porcelain vases shimmer in rosy light. Beautiful portraits of the host V 
ancestors gaze thoughtfully from their splendid frames. Everything here 
is designed to make life comfortable, carefree and beautiful. But this palace 

y» ■§»- Here and there the pargetting 
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according to long-established routine and seems to run of its own accord. 
Actually, Karelin’s main function is to prepare the Princess’s morning coffee, 
and he does this with superb artistry. But yesterday, with so many guests 
arriving, the poor old man nearly dropped from fatigue. Incidentally, the 
host himself was kept no less busy. 

Amidst this festive bustle I alone was quite free and had full oppor¬ 
tunity to observe my master and his aunt. My master is not tall, but 
handsomely proportioned, and presents a picture of beauty and grace— 
broad shoulders, a slender waist as graceful as that of a maiden’s, and a 
light and confident step. Add to this his manly, swarthy face, dark, flashing 
eyes, eagle nose, and his curly hair, the colour of a raven’s wing, forming 
a ruffled crown for his proud and noble head. If you picture all this to your¬ 
self, you will obtain a portrait of Prince Peter Ivanovich Bagrattion. H8 
is merry in company, fluent of speech, admires wit without malice and 
maintains that noble simplicity and bluntness of address that is charac¬ 
teristic only of the soldier. So he was yesterday —indifferent to obsequious¬ 
ness and responsive to every sincere word uttered amidst the loud chorus 
of compliment and rapturous praise. 

Entirely unlike him is Princess Golitsina. She is tall, of austere coun¬ 
tenance, with an aquiline nose. Her gestures, the cold expression of her eyes 
and her manner of speech betray a strong will, a stern character and an 
acute mind. Like a tree in winter, she has lost the verdure of youth, but the 
trunk is sturdy and the branches strong. Her head has been silvered by the 
hoar frost of time. The guests, entering the reception-room, where the Prin¬ 
cess sat on a green upholstered divan, approached her stern majesty with 


awe and reverence, as if she were a goddess. 

In the evening the assembly supped in the large front hall. \^ax candles 
burned brightly in three chandeliers. Supper was served at a long table 
decked with valuable plate, Saxony porcelain, cut glass, and bowls of roses. 
Salmon, 6turgeon, tender veal, turkey fattened on walnuts whatwas 
there not on that table! Hothouse fruit, pears, apples, heaps of sweetmeats 
of various kinds, and refreshing beverages without number. . . . Champagne 
flowed like water. I watched the scene in the dining-hall from the pantry. 
Now and again old Karelin came tripping in, perspiring, tired, but happy. 
Forcing a pinch of snuff into his nostril, he talked without stopping-many 
are loquacious at his age—and in the brief moments in which he rested he 
managed to communicate to me something that was extremely interesting. 
Oh, Massimo! Inspiration is deserting my pen. I feel that it is beyond my 
power to convey Karelin’s narrative to you, but it must reach you exactly 
as I heard it. Try to picture to yourself this little old man with a round 
face, the colour of well-cookcd ham, and a head as bald as a turnip, ttis 
blue eyes have faded with age, and they water. His embroidered coat and 
tight-fitting yelvet breeches are spotlessly clean and neat, and1 hi. ano - 
mous collar and cravat are as white as Russian snow. Hi. P^-nt . djjP 
voice penetrates one’s heart. Try to picture this charming figure to yotm 
self, but don’t let me, but the dvoretsky himself, tell >ou ry. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Karelin’s Narrative 


According to science, theoretical and practical, my dear Signor Bat¬ 
taglia, thirty years is a large span of a man’s life. And so, in 1781 we were 
much younger than we are now. Princess Anna Alexandrovna was not yet 
twenty, and your master had barely reached sixteen. I looked quite a gal¬ 
lant then. Sir. . . . Ah! A-tishu! . . . Thanks! ... At this tender age. 
Prince Peter Ivanovich lived with his father in the Caucasus, near the 
town of Kizlyar. They lived, as it were, on the roof of the world, where 
the laundresses, standing at their washtubs, rested their soap against the 
sky. And they were obliged to live in so remote a place because Prince 
Peter’s father, though of great and ancient lineage, was as poor as a church 
mouse. He was a retired Colonel, and except for a small orchard near Kiz¬ 
lyar, he possessed nothing. His Highness took to drink, which drew him 


as a magnet attracts iron, and he sank into poverty. And so they lived in 
this orchard, the old Prince alternating spells of indolence with spells 
. of industry to save himself from—God forbid!—going out of his mind. 

The time came, however, for the young Prince to go into military serv¬ 
ice. But how was that to be arranged? God knows! It could not be done 
without assistance, and so they began to enumerate the benefactors they 
bad in the capital. They remembered our Princess. Her.benevolence was 
then common knowledge. . . . Ah! A-tishu! . . . Thanks! She willingly 
undertook to make all the arrangements, and in order that the lot of her 
nephew might be of the best, she called him to St. Petersburg. Prince Peter 
arrived-swarthy, scraggy, and of short stature. ... An undersized 
jackdaw nothing more. And what was worse, his clothes made him posi¬ 
tively unpresentable. He wore something that was a cross between a long 
tunic and a Caucasian beshmet , over that a cloak of the most comical pat- 
tcm, and all made of the coarsest camel-hair cloth. This was his entire 
outfatl I can see your master in that rig even now-Dear, oh dear! 

Russia reigned over b y Catherine the Second, a sover- 
greatest of minds and the warmest of hearts. Military affairs 
at that time were entirely m the hands of that celebrated miracle-worker 
His Highness Prince Potemkin. Our Princess determined to hitch her neDh* 
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had it not been for me. This world, Signor Battaglia, is a labyrinth and 
a riddle. Everything in it has its uses. I, too, proved to be of use. At that 
time the Anglaisc was still in fashion, and our master. Prince Boris Andre¬ 
yev ich, who went everywhere and was not the meanest of the beaus of his 
day —danced the Anglaise with superb grace in the ball-rooms of different 
palaces. For evening assemblies he had an incalculable number of silk 
coats of every colour, each more gorgeous than the other, 6ome of them 
with diamond buttons. As soon as he grew tired of a coat, he would cast it 
off and that meant a new present for me. This explains why I was such 
a beau: hair powdered and combed in three coils, cravats, camisoles of the 
brightest colours, and coats without number — in short, a Prince Charming 
and not a servant. On the day the commotion occurred. Prince Boris Andre* 
yevich, owing to the life of gaiety he led, was away frQm home, so his ward¬ 
robe could not be drawn on. Suddenly our Princess set eyes on me, dressed 
in a light blue coat and a jabot of the finest lace. She looked at me once and 
then a second time, put her finger to her lips and, pondering a little, burst 
out laughing. ‘'Stop, Nikishkal” she said. “Off with your clothes!”Picture 
my embarrassment! I hesitated, but the Princess looked at me sternly 
and I hastened to obey. I was undressed in a trice, from wig to shoes, and * 
stood there, petrified, only in my frayed underwear, wondering what would 
happen next. The Princess then turned to your master and said: “Prince 
Peter, dress!” Prince Peter did not wait to be asked a second time. In a 
flash he changed from his long Circassian cloak into a short coat and looked 
a perfect beau, and as much at case as if he had worn nothing but silk French 
clothes all his life. It so happened that we were both of the same heightr 
and build. Prince Peter Ivanovich drove off post-haste to the palace. 
He was received by IIis Highness with no little pomp, and His Highness 
took a liking to the little Prince. True, being young, he was rather shy and 
reticent. But, Sir, wisdom is acquired not only from books, but also from 
observation. His Highness took a liking to the Prince. . . . An hour later 
he returned, no longer a minor, but a Sergeant of the Kiev Musketeers Regi¬ 
ment, Sir! lie came back beaming with joy. It seemed to him that he was 
in heaven and could hear the angels sing. Soon the wine and the punch began 
to flow. And so, my dear Sir, I was present when your master took the 
first step of his career not as a mere eyewitness, but as one of the chief 
actors. . . . This world is a riddle. Sir, as you have no doubt read in the. 
Scriptures. 

Continuation of E . S. Battaglia’s Letter 


i, . . Now picture to yourself, Massimo, a vast terrace and on it, aftoW 
supper, a numerous company thronging around my master. The stone 
steps, overgrown with moss as soft as velvet, lead straight through the gar 
den into the long avenues of the century-old park. At the entrance to the 
park glitters the pond, and the statues and obelisks gleam in the pale moon¬ 
light. Somewhere, beyond the garden, peasants are dancing (here they 
call it khorovod ) and the ringing strains of merry village tunes are wafted 


to our ears. The evening is warm and wonderfully tranquil. The flames 
of the candles burning in large bronze candelabras on the terrace arc motion¬ 
less in spite of the fact that the windows are open. I swear by the powers 
of Heaven that I have never seen so enchanting an evening even in Italy. 

Nevertheless,*a 6ense of dread oppressed the company and put a check 
on conversation. Nobody praised the beauty of the evening, nobody left 
the terrace for the garden, and the Prince—the host —ordered Karelin in 
a whisper immediately to stop the peasants’ singing and dancing in the 
back courtyard. Everybody gazed spellbound into the clear dark-blue sky. 
In its fathomless depths, where the seven stars of the Great Bear usually 
shine, the monstrous broom of an invisible witch — a ruddy comet with a 
crimson, downturned tail—was sweeping across the sky. The weird magnifi¬ 
cence of this spectacle sent a painfully sweet tremor through one’s heart. 
This was not the first night that millions of eyes had been turned towards 
the sky, unable to accustom themselves to it in its new guise. One wanted 
to delve down to the hidden meaning of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
but no explanation for it could be found. And this was the cause of the 
dread everyone felt. 

“The comet, the comet!” flew from mouth to mouth in the terrace. 
“What doe9 it betoken? Oh God I”* 

My master, too, seemed to be deeply affected. He folded his arms across 
his chest, over his diamond Orders and broad blue 6ash, and dropping his 
head, stood in deep reflection. Suddenly he said: 

“It is not this phenomenon that disturbs me, but the fate that awaits 
the whole of Russia. . . . Friends 1 Our country is in peril! Napoleon 
may hurl himself upon us any day. War is inevitable —a war, the like of 
which the world has never seen. The freedom of our nation, the honour of 
our sacred Russian soil, everything will be at stake!” 

He threw his head back proudly, causing the decorations on his breast 
to tinkle. He drew his sword half-way from its scabbard with an accustomed 
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gesture and smartly thrust it back again. So tense was the silence 
I felt my hair stand on end. - 

Amidst the throng, standing near my master, was an aged General in 
a purple camelot uniform of a quaint, old-fashioned pattern. In Russia 
there are many retired Generals. I have met them more than once. Most 
of them are country squires who hardly ever leave their lonely manors. 
This veteran stepped out of the throng and spoke, shyly and hesitantly, 
h!8 vo 1C e trembling with emotion. Tears glistened in his small grey eyes. 

T h Y °*k t H, S hness j” he began. “Hearing your voice it seems to me that 

L“ ear . the ™ 1Ce °‘ Suvorov; that it is not you I see, but him. You, our new 

_ been made m the 1‘fceness and .mage of that groat Russian. . . .» 

% Taking several paces forward he continued: 

rattionTTh 18 ,°L 7 Russ,a ' 8 P^ry, you are its son! Where Bag- 

rattion is, there is victory! We have none like you. No!” 6 

tSr then extending his arms pleadingly, he cried: 

lour Highness! . . . Save . . . save Russia, Prince!” 



• This 


comet remained in the sky until late in the autumn of 1811. 



My master’s face paled. When his swarthy face suddenly grows pale 
like this it assumes a sallow hue and he is terrible to look at. I knew that 
during those few moments he was gasping with pain—his breast could 
not bear the mighty strokes of his agitated heart. He turned to enter the 
house, but halted on the threshold of the drawing-room,' which was bril¬ 
liantly lit with Carcel lamps, and the walls, the furniture and the fluffy 
carpet of which were of amber colour. Here my master’s face assumed even 
a more pallid hue. I wanted to run to him, but he raised his arm and every¬ 
body stood as if transfixed. 

“My friends!” he said, his voice husky with emotion, “I swear by the 
happiness of our country, by the glorious names of our ancestors, by all 
that I hold sacred in this world. . . .” 

He pressed his hand to his breast. 

“I swear to die for Russia! . . .** 

... I have not to this day learned the origin of the quaint custom 
the Russians have of tossing their military heroes. Perhaps it can be traced 
to hoary antiquity when the Roman legionaries honoured their conquering 
heroes by carrying them standing on a shield. Be that as it may, it seems 
to me to have been purposely introduced for the Russians. I see something 
radiant, like true glory, in the spontaneous fervour with which they honour 
their heroes in this way. ... 

Scores of bauds gripped my master and with joyous enthusiasm threw 
him up “in a hurrah!” as they call it here. The Prince, in his heart, was 
always fond of a soldier's rough-and-tumble, and needless to say, he was 
delighted. His face was Hushed, which showed that his heart was beating 
more freely and easily. He was not in the habit of remaining sad for long 
and as he soared to the ceiling his laughter was merry and carefree. This 
went on for quite a long while. 

Finding himself on his feet at last the Prince stepped to the door and 
pushing the curtain aside found Karelin hiding behind it. The old man had 
been watching the scene and it had been one of the happiest moments of 
bis life. His puny body was shaking with irrepressible sobs of joy. My mas¬ 
ter put his arm round the dvoretsky's shoulder and drew him to the middle 

of the room. . .. 

“Dear Nikita! You dear old soul!” he said, warmly embracing Karelin. 

Then he kissed him on the cheek and said loudly, so loudly that everybody 

heard: . 

“Without you I would not be what I am. Thank you for the past, my 

heart! Thank you a thousand times! ... 

Late at night I helped my master to undress on his retiring to 

bed. He was silent "and pensive. Of his recent merriment not a trace was 
left, and his grave demeanour seemed to harmonize with the measured tickinop 
of the English clock standing on the mirror shelf between the windows or 
the Prince’s bedroom. The minute hand travelled its course and the clock 
struck one, followed by the numerous other clocks standing or hanging 
in the different rooms of this vast house. These jarring sounds woke the 
Prince out of his reverie. He rose from his armchair, sat pn the bed and 

said gravely: 
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“If my country is to perish, Silvio . . . let me be the first to die!” 

Words like these cannot he heard with indifference no matter by whom 
they are uttered; but here they were uttered by a great warrior of a great 
country, prompted by the heart of a great soldier who was not too proud 
to bestow upon an old servant a kis9 of gratitude. God knows what hap¬ 
pened to me . . . nor do I remember how it happened, but I, a free Italian, 
grasped the graceful hand of thi9 wonderful man and kissed it again and 
again. I think I whispered something at that moment, something very 
banal such as: 

“The heavens will fall and the Po flow upstream before I. • . .” 

But the important thing is not what I whispered, or whether I whis¬ 
pered anything at all, but the fact that I kissed his hand and felt not 
worse, but better than I had felt before. . . . 

. . . These then, dear Massimo, are the circumstances, which, I think, 
explain better than any lengthy discourse why I do not regard my humble 
occupation as degrading, and why I do not strive for any higher station 
in life. If you fail to understand this, it is not my fault. I have never writ¬ 
ten so lengthy a disquisition in my life, but the subject is worth it. Do not 
be offended by my candour, Massimo. Nobody knows where truth lies 
hidden. And what does it matter to those who have convictions? And so 
I am addressing not so much His Majesty’s Lieutenant, as the little smith’s 
apprentice, whom I left at the Porta Vercelli outside of Milan, twelve 
years ago. I address myself to him and beg of him not to spurn my friendly 
and fraternal embrace. I also tenderly embrace Aunt Bobbina. I would 
very much like to know whether she still prays to St. Boniface for me every 
morning and evening, after breakfast and after dinner. Please excuse my 
scribble and remember kindly your 

Enea Silvio Battaglia 

Village of Simi, Vladimir Gubernia, Jane 18, 1811 

* * *. 

Muratov and Olferyev stood looking at each other in silence for several 
moments and then embraced, also without words, their faces radiant with 
joy. Muratov carefully placed Bagrattion’s gift in his inside pocket. 

- • I will guard it here as long as my heart beats, Alyosha!” he said. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


f was a retired Cavalry Major and in peace time w>, 
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Bagrattion raised his hand and brought it down in front of the City 
Governor’s ruby nose with such force that the latter actually felt the air 
6wish past. • ■ . 

“I don’t want to hear anything about it! See that the things are there, 
otherwise I shall bang you!” 

Olferycv watched this scene with mixed feelings. Both were right in 
their way. Prince Peter Ivanovich was usually kind and considerate with 
subordinates, but tireless himself’, he was extremely stern and exacting 
in cases of emergency. As for the City Governor . , . the old Major flushed, 
llis jaw ceased to tremble. 

“What! Hang me?” he roared. “What for. Sir? Have I not shed my blood 
for my Emperor? Is not my son, Ziminsky, a Sub-Lieutenant in the Smolensk 
Regiment, in your Tth Corps, hoping to lay down his life for his country 
under your command? Hang me! What do you mean. Sir?” 

The City Governor pulled off his green tunic and tearing open his shirt, 
shouted, almost weeping with vexation: 

“Look at these wounds, Sir!” 

Bagrattion wanted to turn away, but the Major stopped him. 

“No, no! Look, Your Highness!” 

Many years ago the old man’s shoulder had been shattered by a bomb 
splinter and had remained twisted and mutilated. Across his chest ran 
a livid scar, the effect of a deep sabre wound. Lower down. . . . Prince 
Peter Ivanovich strode up to the old veteran and embraced him. 

“I apologize, my heart!” he said. “I thought you were one of those 
nettle-seed products.* I did not know you were one of us. Please, forgive me. 
And, now without any fuss and noise I say: if you don’t get these things 

I shall have you shot!” 1 j 

The City Governor remained standing with shoulder and chest bared 

and stared at the Prince in silent amazement for several seconds. Then he 
adjusted his shirt, put on his tunic, carefully fastened the buttons an 
springing smartly to attention he blurted out: 

“It will be done!” 


“Now, Bit down, Alyosha, and write what I shall dictate to yon. Or . . , 
wait a moment. I am not a clerk to be able to compose letters to the Tsar 
every day. I am a soldier. My function is to command. But they won t let 
me do it. Suppose, the Minister** resigned? In that ease I would be m 
Vitebsk tomorrow, and there I would hunt out W.tgenste.n and his l t 
Corps and advance by forced marches, giving the order: Attack. Ihat - 
my P style. The early bird catches the worm Oh! The importance of speed ^ 
If I didn’t smash Monsieur Napoleon to smithereens I d deserve to be s I 
But what can I do? His Majesty has not revealed to me the general plan 
of operations. The Minister knows, but is keeping it a secret from me. 


* A contemptuous term applied by military Miniated fo^War and 

** General Barclay de Tolly simultaneously held the posts ofUmistcvtot war 

Commandcr-ia-Chicf of the First Army. His orders were binding on Bagrattion. 
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Bagrattion paced op and down the room, but suddenly an idea struck 
him. He stopped in front of Olferyev. His flashing eyes seemed to he riveted 
on the young officer, but the latter felt that the Prince did not see him. 

“But supposing the Minister, too, knows nothing except that His Maj¬ 
esty is averse to the Army heavily engaging the enemy?” he mused. “His 
Majesty is secretive and it is quite possible that Barclay knows no more 
than I. In any case I think the Minister cither lacks intelligence or else is 
a fox. If he knows and says nothing, it is disgusting. But if he docs not know 
and says nothing it is equally disgusting, because he is ashamed to confess 
that his position is no better than mine. He is a mere clerk, Ilis Majesty’s 
bailiff and not a Minister. Nevertheless, he bears the title of Minister and 
is sitting on my neck. . . .” 

In saying this Bagrattion struck himself on the back of the neck. Ran¬ 
corous thoughts swept through his mind like storm clouds across the sky, 
dark and heavy, ready to burst in a flood of angry words. Was Barclay the 
only one sitting on his neck? What about that curly-haired beauty with 
the thin, slightly compressed lips, the Chief of Stall of the Second Army, 
Monsieur, Adjutant-General Count de Saint-Priest? His father was a French¬ 
man and his mother an Austrian. He was born in Constantinople and 
■ was educated at the Heidelberg University. He has been in Russian service 
6ince he was seventeen. At Austcrlitz he lost his horse and for that was 
awarded the St. George’s Cross. At Guttstadt he received a shrapnel wound 
in the leg. Excellent! But who is this Count? What is he to Russia? Why 
is he the Chief of Staff of one of the Russian armies and the Emperor’s 
Adjutant-General? The Tsar writes to him. What about? I cannot get 
anything out of him. Sometimes he comes forward with 6omc new and 
unexpected plan, obviously not his own, but the Tsar’s. But why should 
the Tsar reveal his plans to Saint-Priest and keep them a secret from his 
Commander-in-Chief? It turns out that the Commander-in-Chief must 
• obey his Chief of Staff, a mere whippersnapper, and a rascal at that. And 
what a sharp ear this Frenchy has! Perhaps he is a spy? “We have been be¬ 
trayed,” thought Bagrattion to himself bitterly. “We are being led to disas¬ 
ter. How can one remain calm? Grief and vexation are choking. ...” 

He sat down at the table opposite Olferyev and said: 

“I wanted to write to the Tsar, but I’ve changed my mind. To relieve 
my feelings, however, let us, Alyosha, my heart, write a few lines to your 
namesake, Alexei Petrovich Yermolov. Start right off without any prelim¬ 
inaries: ‘Dear namesake,* I am choking with grief and vexation. I am 
ashamed of my uniform! The Minister is in flight, leaving me to defend the 
whole of Russia. What a dirty trick! By God, I’ll throw off my uniform!’” 

♦ Bagrattion glanced at his aide-de-camp and saw tears glistening in his 
grey eyes. His face, as tender as a girl’s, was contorted by suffering and 
despair. Prince Peter felt sorry for him. He stretched his arm across the -^ 

ScuThe ° ffiCer ^ ^ ear ’ a “ d draWmS hi “ g<mt * 

“Don’t grieve, my heart. We’ll 

* Meaning General Yermolov. 
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pull Russia out of the hole first, and * 





only after that will I throw off my uniform. I have no one dependent upon 
me, so what will it matter? But I’m not so sure that I will throw off my 
uniform. We are writing to Yermolov, aren’t we? He is sly, is Pater Grui 
her. * He will show the letter to the Minister. That’s exactly what I want!” 

* * * 


The floor and bunks in the general room at Headquarters of the Second 
Army were littered with bundles, trunks and saddles. The tables, stools and 
chairs were scattered about in disorder as if a fracas had taken place in the 
room. Orderlies were crowding round the door waiting for instructions. 
There were about fifteen officers in the room in tunics, spencers, or simply 
in dressing gowns, some pacing up and down smoking pipes, others squat¬ 
ting on trunks and writing. The room buzzed with conversation and 
laughter. Regimental clerks came in and out, and now and again despatch 
riders arrived with reports from the outposts. 

His Majesty’s aide-de-camp arrived at Headquarters of the Second 
Army about midday. At the sight of his gold epaulets and insignia the officers 
in the general room ceased their conversation and stood in respectful silence. 
The aide-de-camp had a typically German, pasteboard face, which looked 
all creased and tired, with soft hollow cheeks, and that vacant smile com- 
inou among courtiers — insincere, evasive and indifferent. In his gait and 
manners he obviously copied the Tsar; he stooped and stretched his neck 
forward as if expecting to hear or wanting to communicate something very 
important. For a whole day and night he had ridden post-haste through 
this wooded and swampy district, his coach rattling over the rough cobble¬ 
stones with which the roads of Byelorussia were paved. The journey had been 
a perfect torture and his chest still ached from the long shaking and jolting. 
He looked round the room and opened his mouth to ask for the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief when the door of an inner room opened and Count Samt- 
Priest appeared. Striding rapidly towards the new arrival with outstretched 

arms he exclaimed joyfully; 

“My God! How did you get here, Colonel? What have you brought us. 

“Es ist schaurrlicit /”** answered the new arrival. “The roads have become 
so diffioult and dangerous that in sending me, His Majesty gave me no writ- 
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ten orders.” 

Which way did you come?” 

Through Orissa, Borisov and Minsk. On the way I passed numerous 
equipages and a continuous stream of baggage carts riding in the opposite 
direction. Near Minsk I encountered the Governor and his officials fleeing 
from the city. They assured me that the enemy would he in Minsk within 
half an hour, but I managed to drive through the streets safely. Actually 

the French were there an hour later. , 

The officers gasped at these last words. What? The French have taken 

Minsk? The Second Army was hastening to Minsk to bar Davouts ro 
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* Pater Grulicr, a well-known Jesuit. The nickname General A. P. Yermolov bot* 

among liis intimates. 
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to central Russia . . . and now Minsk wa9 taken! That means that Davour 
had forestalled the Second Army. . . . Consequently, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief’s plans have collapsed. . . . Saint-Priest took the aide-de-camp 
by the arm and led him to an inner room. Here they were alone. Saint- 
Priest carefully closed the door and placed a heavy bench against it. 

W I know how cautious you are as a rule, dear Colonel, and I was there¬ 
fore astonished at the candour with which you just now informed urbi et 
orbi about the disaster that has befallen us,” he said. 

The aide-de-camp started. Indeed, his customary restraint had deserted 
him. It was that accursed jolting on the roads. The mistake must be recti¬ 
fied. But how can that be done without damage to his dignity and his rep¬ 
utation as the Tsar’s intimate? A frown clouded his insipid face. 

“Why conceal the truth?” he said. “Let the Second Army know what the 
naive self-confidence and groundless boastfulness of its commander leads 
to. . . . Actually, what happened? Napoleon caused rumours to be spread 
to the effect that his main forces were concentrated in Warsaw and that the 
Austrian Army would move against us from Galicia. Consequently, we divid¬ 
ed our forces. Meanwhile Napoleon commenced hostilities in a way totally 
different from what we expected. He crossed the Niemen with his main 
forces near Kovno and sent Davout to Minsk against Prince Bagrattion. 
It is quite apparent now that his object is to prevent the junction between 
Generals Bagrattion and Barclay. From this aspect the loss of Minsk 
is disastrous. I will not conceal from you, dear Count, that your Commander- 
in-Chief’s operations are causing His Majesty grave apprehension. You are 
instructed to watch Prince Bagrattion and to study him. Tell me. . . .” 

Saint-Priest passed his hand across his pale, lean face and seemed to leave 
a shadow on it. His beautiful eyes darkened and became sad. 

“Our Commander-m-Chief,” he began, “is inimitable in his bursts of 
inspiration. He is brave in battle, cool in danger, extraordinarily efficient 
and firm in conducting operations. But. ...” 

“But?” 


“You see. . . . Prince Bagrattion lived a wild life in his youth. He 
had no time to acquire an education. He learned the art of war from practical 
experience, and as practical experience often runs counter to the book learn¬ 
ing of armchair science, the Prince differs peculiarly from many of the other 
military leaders. This partly explains the magic influence he exercises on 

The^rfl 3 °l. hlg u ? jf Uca ! cd Generals such as Rayevsky, for example. 

Juiere m l0W bll " dl y- J* disais bien. Mais iIs n'onl pas eon lu 

Suivre mes conseils , c/i bien les voila punis /”* r 

“You are right. The Prince has allowed Minsk to slip out of his hands. 

thT2 P 318 ‘ I 31 , S T'r b ' UndcrS wilIba -peated P and is of tie Tpt 

arms him n face of R “ ^ educati ° n ™d general learning dis¬ 

arms him ,n face of Bonaparte’s magnificent strategy. . . .” 

pit , but - f°«unatcly for us, Napoleon has not with him 

Om of these D h .‘jf. Marm ° nt ’ or Lannes, or Jourdan, or Soult, or Augcreau. 
One these brilliant commanders ,s the chief of the Hotel des Invalided 


* I warned them, bn, the, refused to accept my advice, and now they are paying for it. 



in Paris. Another bears on his forehead the Judas b*and of treachery, while 
others are acting as tutors to the blockheaded brothers of the genius. Murat, 
ISfey and Davout are in Russia. They are first-class talents, but which of 
them is more learned than Bagrattion? I would ask you, dear Colonel, 
to deliver a letter to His Majesty from me. In it I have expressed these 
opinions, as well as many others, of the nature of which His Majesty will 
no doubt apprise you. I am happy at the confidence His Majesty places in 
me, but I am depressed by the burden of the ambiguous role I have to play 
here in relation to Prince Bagrattion. I hate Napoleon so much that I, 
with involuntary ardour, share the Prince’s most reckless impulses, hut for 
all that I cannot win his favour. He regards me, primarily, as an observing 
eye, and this irritates him. To him I am a man without a country, and ho 
refuses to understand that for the past twenty years loyalty to oath and 
honour has served me as a substitute for loyalty to country. . . .” 

Saint-Priest’s voice broke with emotion. . . . 

“I strive to feel a Russian, and I will say without boasting that I succeed. 
But what of that? The Prince is continuously pushing me back into some am¬ 
biguous and extremely embarrassing position. I fear that I shall never con¬ 
quer his prejudice. . . .” 

“Perhaps Your Highness intends to request IIis Majesty to transfer you 
to the First Army?” 

“No. General Barclay would please me still less as a chief. Incidentally, 
he knows no more about His Majesty’s plans than my Commander-in-Chief, 
does he?” 

“He knows more. But, of course, not all. It is His Majesty’s idea that 
the First Army should retire to the fortified camp ol Drissa, and General 
Barclay is merely carrying it out.” 

Suddenly the loud voice of Bagrattion was heard. 

“Blazes! Where has the Count got to? With His Majesty’s aide-de-camp? 
You’re not dreaming, are you, my heart?” 

Saint-Priest and the Colonel jumped up simultaneously. The Count ner¬ 
vously compressed his lips and ran to remove the bench from the door. The 
Colonel straightened his tunic and adjusted his aiguillettes. „ 


CHAPTER SIX 


Lieutenant-General Rayevsky, the commander of the 7th Corps, was 
slightly deaf and consequently detested so-called Councils of War. More¬ 
over, he had attended so many of them and had seen their decisions flouted 
so often, that he considered them a waste of time. He particularly disliked 
Councils of War held in the presence of emissaries from the Tsar, such as 
the present one. Military operations would recede into the background and 
the entire proceedings would be reduced to the tiresome game of human ambi- 
tion. Rayevsky knew beforehand how the different interests would ho 
grouped, what camps would he formed, and rhe mot.ves that would prompt 
each member of the Council to speak in the way he did. The Commandor-in 







Chief would be supported by the Ataman of the Don Cossacks Platov because 
of his blind devotion, and by himself, Rayevsky, because he was convinced 
of the superiority of daring and independent military ideas over timid and 
craven ones. The Tsar’s emissary would look on and say nothing, but the 
object of his mission would be explained by Saint-Priest, who would 
be ostensibly expressing his own opinions. Bagrattion would be supported 
out of friendship and common chivalry by Count Vorontsov, the commander 
of the mixed Grenadier Division. Vassilchikov, the commander of the 
Akhtyrka Hussars, would swing helplessly from one side to the other. Bagrat¬ 
tion ’s position would be worse than anyone’s owing to his hot temper, and 
his, Rayevsky’s, would be most uncomfortable of all because of his deaf¬ 
ness and annoyance. 

Nikolai Nikolayevich Rayevsky sat next to Bagrattion, his elbow 
resting on the back of the Prince’s chair, his curly head propped on his 
fist. His face, his short but graceful figure, his gestures audhis very posture 
testified to the nobility of his mind and character. He turned towards 
Bagrattion, glanced at Vorontsov, dropped his head and became engrossed 
in his thoughts, and he did this with simple and natural dignity, without 
the slightest attempt to pose. At the same time his features expressed weari¬ 
ness, coldness and, perhaps, even indifference. Such people often rouso 
great expectations, but do not always come up to them. 

“Permit me to submit to Your Highness a plan which is at once resolute 
and cautious,” Saint-Priest was saying in an ingratiating tone. “It follows 
logically from our present position. Although cut off from the First Army 
we can, however, without great difficulty, concentrate all our forces in 
Nieswiez. Taking advantage of the natural features of the locality, and 
also of the ancient castle of the Princess Radziwill, we can easily fortify 
ourselves there and await the enemy not in an open position, but in a fortified 
camp similar to the Drissa camp, to whifti the First Army is marching. . . 
Bagrattion listened with a displeased, almost angry demeanour. 

<c No good,” he said firmly and bluntly. Then recollecting that Saint- 
Priest s proposal was probably one of the Emperor’s plans brought by 
his aide-de-camp and that, as usual, the Commander-in-Chief had been v 
<leprived of his natural role by means of a rather mean trick, he continued 
in a more emphatic tone: 


No, it 6 no good! Nieswiez may serve as a point on our Army’s route, 
hut to sit there and wait until the enemy appears with nothing to prevent 

him from passing is a bad plan. This is just another of the blunders that have 

been committed one after another, since the opening of hostilities. And even 
before that a mistake was made in lining us up on the frontier like chequers 
on a chequer-board and making us stand there gaping with our mouths wide 
open. I know what the object was. By means of thin cordons to occupy all 
Hiree of Napoleon s possible lines of advance: from Tilsit to St. Petersburg, 
4rom Kovno to Moscow and from Grodno to Moscow. But it never occurred 
<o those who planned this that to place thin cordons across an operational 

d °* 9 n0t me *n/ utt in g it. No, it means something else; it 
mean* dividing your forces and allowing the enemy to defeat them 

piecemeal. The initiators of this plan imagined that Napoleon wS 




■without fail, attack the First Army. Our Army was to have operated on 
his flanks, and General Tormassov, with the Third Army, on the flank of 
those troops which, it was anticipated, would attack the Second. Oh, how 
clever! Oh, how shrewd! But that canaille Bonaparte set out against the 
First and Second Armies simultaneously! Then—because he was scared, 
or for some other reason —some plaguy courtier and pedant, one of those whom 
Suvorov called ‘dirty schemers,’ ordered us to flee. 

Uttering these bold words Bagrattion proudly raised his head and 
looked into the embarrassed faces of the Generals seated round the table. 

“The pedant ordered—and we fled. Where to? Nobody knew. Oh, what a 
disgrace! It is enough to make one weep. On June 16 I began the retreat to 
Minsk and counted on being there by the 25th. Good! Very good! But 
ou the 18th, in Zelva, you. Colonel, brought me his Majesty’s orders to 
proceed via Nowogrodek and Wilejka to Swienciany. Only then did I, the 
Commander-in-Chief, learn that it was deemed advisable for the First 
and Second Armies to concentrate against Bonaparte’s main 'forces. 


Where? 

“It transpired that Swienciany had been chosen as the pivot of 
the general operations. Excellent! I reached the Niemen and was just about 
to cross, but an accident saved me — the bridge collapsed. I was delayed, 
thank God! On the 23rd I learned that the Tsar and his Minister were in 


Swienciany, and that the pivot was left suspended between heaven 
and earth. At that hour Davout cut ' the road to Vitebsk and I had 
only the forests and impassable swamps before me. W hat was to be 
done? Again I decided to march to Minsk. But the lostda>s, who will re¬ 
trieve them? Nobody. I learned that formidable French forces were hastening 
to Minsk, but I could no longer forestall them, my short road was cut, 

I was hopelessly late. I thought of giving battle, defeating the French at 
Minsk and forcing my way to the First Army, but that would have meant 
sacrificing large numbers of men and considerable baggage. So I decided 
to march to Mir and Kaidanov in order to escape from Davout and at the 
same time fulfil the august command to join the First Army. I ordered 
Matvei Ivanovich* to return to the left bank of the Niemen at Nikolayev 
in order to screen my movements by a feint. I calculated that on hearing 
that I had recrossed the Niemen at Nikolayev, the French would break 
their march to Minsk and try to cut me olT from the First Army, while I, 
in the meantime, would reach Minsk and break through. . . . Ugh. 

Bagrattion mopped his pale and perspiring tace with a handkerchief. 

“Now comes the finale. Monsieur, His Majesty’s aide-de-camp arrives 
today and informs me that the French have occupied Minsk. We ha\e 
still two big marches ahead of us and can barely reach it by the 27th. 
The Colonel will return to the Emperor’s Headquarters and report lo Hi 
Majesty that Bagrattion is a tool and an ignoramus and has 
to Slip out of his hands. And I presume that Monsieur the ehtei of Staff w.ll 

write to His Majesty in the same strain in. private eUer. rhe fool BagratUoa 
is surrounded like a hunted hear. The Freneh are m W.lejka and V olozyn. 


* General Platov, Ataman of the Don Ccssatke. 
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and King Jerome is threatening our rear from Nowogrodck. Davout has 
10,000 men, Jerome has as many, but Bagrattion has only 40,000. The fool 
Bagrattion is as doomed as the Swedes were at Poltava! And under these 
circumstances Monsieur the Chief of Staff of the Army, Adjutant-General 
Count de Saint-Priest, proposes that I should march to Nieswiez and there 
calmly await the enemy. Is that practical? Good God, no!” 

He stopped speaking and breathed heavily. After a slight pause he 
continued: 

“Not a day passes but what a blunder is committed; not an hour passes 
without a slip, and Bagrattion is to blame! Who else is to blame but he? Who 
ordered him to go first one way and then another, and lose Minsk as a conse¬ 
quence? Who orders things in such a queer fashion that Bagrattion presses for¬ 
ward with all his might towards the First Army, only to find that it eludes him 
again and again? And does it not look as if he will continue to press forward 
and‘*|hat it will continue to elude him? I wrote to His Majesty as soon as 
Napoleon had crossed the Niemen and proposed that the Second Army 
and the Cossacks should strike hard at Napoleon’s rear while the First 
Army launched a frontal attack. It was His Majesty’s pleasure to withhold 
his consent to this plan. I was ordered to join the Minister’s forces in Drissa. 
Since then I have been obeying the Minister like a corporal. I wrote again to 
His Majesty . . . humbly and grief stricken, regretting that I lacked His 
Majesty’s confidence and was ignorant of the plan of operations. It had 
not been revealed to me. Perhaps, it was being kept from me, and as a con¬ 
sequence, it was difficult for me to dispose of the Army in the most expedient 
way. His Majesty was gracious enough to reply to me in his own hand. Flat¬ 
tering! God, how flattering! Nevertheless, I am still in ignorance of our plan 
of operations, and I am compelled to ask myself whether any such plan 
exists. I love the Tsar as I love my own soul, but it is evident that he does 
not love me. He dislikes me! And the troops are grumbling, everybody 
is discontented. I cannot remain indifferent. I am almost crushed by grief, 
I swear to you, gentlemen!” 

General Rayevsky raised his head; his cold grave face expressed disgust: 

His Highness is quite right,” he interjected in a tired voice. “Much 
has been irretrievably lost; operations are not coordinated; the Second 
Army is m a difficult, almost hopeless position. ... His Imperial Majesty 
has not thought fit to give us any commands, nor are any orders forthcoming 
from Genera! Barclay de Tolly. The opinion of Count Emmanuel Fran- 
zevich he continued, glancing at Saint-Priest, “cannot, I think, be ap¬ 
proved of, because of the difficulties and positive dangers which must 
accompany the execution of his plan of operations. Under these circum- 

T ° { ^ e ° pini0n “ order t0 BdVe Army we 

must abandon all previous plans and march to Mozyr, and there 

join not the First Army, but General Tormassov’s Third Army.” 

* W IT? JTT “ g beside Saint-Priest, tall, slim, with 

fla< * winch, though handsome, had something viperish about it smiled 

a polite but deprecating smile. This was CouSt Vorontsov He was born 

SSrsDoke e R fath . C T ad l0Dg 6CrVed as Rus8ian ambassador, and 
therefore spoke Russian with a pronounced English accent. Turning to 
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Rayevsky, and smiling more politely and deprecatingly with every phrase 
he uttered, he said: 

“Your Excellency is going very far; so far as on’y one who knows not 
where he is going can go. His Highness the Commander-in-Chief has received 
no orders from His Majesty today. But what of that? We know the gist 
of His Majesty’s plans. His Majesty desires that the Second Army should, 
without fail, join the First Army. That is the first point. In order to hus¬ 
band our forces he does not wish us to undertake unpremeditated, hazardous 
and dangerous operations at the very outset of the war. That is the second 
point. Lastly, in our resistance to the French advance he puts his trust in 
fortified camps, a sample of which has been prepared for the First Army 
at Drissa. I trust Your Excellency will agree that your proposal complies 
with none of IIis Majesty’s three wishes. The opinion expressed by Count 
de Saint-Priest that we should retreat to Nieswiez in order to fortify ^ our¬ 
selves in camp there, certainly complies with at least two of His Majesty ’a 
wishes. . . 

At this juncture a General in a long, single-breasted coat without buttons, 
with a coarse face, high cheek hones and the manners of a savage, loudly 
hiccuped. This often happened to him at Councils of War when the desire 
to have a cut at the stronger side overcame him. But what could be expected 
from this boor of a Cossack who was born and bred in the steppes and 
believed in spells and charms as a means of averting evil? This old Don 
Cossack knew of a perfect remedy for hostility and strife. 

“Excuse me, Gentlemen,” he began, and hiccuping again made the 
6ign of the cross over his mouth. “Not being over-blessed with brains, 
I shall probably put my foot in it. But sitting here and listening to what 
is going on I thought to myself that during the forty years I’ve been in 
the service I’ve never seen anything so topsy-turvy as things are here. 
Christ is my witness that this is so! Putting all jokes aside I want to tell 
you straight: the only man I expect common sense from, and who can 
tell me definitely where I am to shed my blood for my country, is Prince 
Peter Ivanovich.” 

Vorontsov and Saint-Priest whispered animatedly to each other. A 
snub-nosed, blue-eyed Major-General in a Hussar’s spencer admiringly shook 

Platov’s hand. _ 

“Well, Larion Vassilyevicli,” muttered the Ataman, scratching the 

dimple on his broad chin, “what can you expect from us who were 

born and bred in the steppes?” . _ 

Rayevsky turned to the Hussar General and enquired in a voice that 

expressed boredom and annoyance: _ 

“Why don’t you help us by expressing your opinion, Mr. Vassilchikov. 

The commander of the Akhtyrka Hussars had felt embar¬ 
rassed all through the proceedings. He had no opinion of his own, 
and Saint-Priest, Bagrattion, Rayevsky, Vorontsov and Platov, all jointly 
and severally, had spoken such practical common sense that he agreed 
with them all. What could he say? A flush mounted his fresh cheeks. He 
made an effort and answered with the aristocratic pride which is capable 
of covering up any degree of embarrassment: _ 
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M I am of junior rank. I was not invited to express an opinion, and I 
would find it easier to die first than to 6peak even last.” 

Rayevsky, a man without prejudice or sentiment, thought to himself: 

- “If this lad is not killed for his courage, then with the courtier’s 
agility of his vacuous mind he will one day become the highest official 

in Russia. ^ 

The supercilious smile that had been hoverirtg on the lips of the Tsar s 
aide-de-camp suddenly vanished. He rose and everybody rose with him, 
expecting to hear something coming, as it were, from the lips of the Emperor 
himself. J 

M 0n sending me here His "Majesty was pleased to say: ‘Tell Prince Peter 
Ivanovich that Bonaparte, in keeping with his usual methods, will, of course, 
march towards Moscow with the object of intimidating Russia. But nothing 
on earth will compel me to lay down my arms as long as the enemy is on our 
soil. I would rather grow a beard and depart for Siberia than conclude peace.’” 

The aide-de-oamp bowed his head like a parson delivering a particularly 
solemn passage of a sermon. Continuing he said: 

“Such are His Majesty’s actual words, from which one may judge bow 
great is the trust His Majesty places in the courage and wise foresight of 
Messieurs the Commander-in-Chief and Generals of the Second Army.” 

Having said this he approached Bagrattion to take his leave. He was 
in a hurry to depart. His carriage and escort were already waiting. 

“What shall I report to His Majesty as being Your. Highness’s inten¬ 
tions?” he enquired. 

The Commander-in-Chief rose and 6tood to attention, as if reporting, 
to the Tsar in person: 

“Report to him. Colonel, the proposal of Monsieur the Chief of my 
Staff and add that I totally disagree with it.” 

The Tsar’s emissary took his departure and the Generals left this strange 
Council which seemed to have been called only for the purpose of causing 
many of the men at Imperial Headquarters to feel very uneasy a dav or 
two la£« v Platov and Rayevsky, however, continued to sit with Bagrattion. 
Prince- Pieter was saying with great heat: 

• time, my friends, that we Russians showed more spirit! We must 

understand that this is no ordinary war, but a national war! Our pedants 
will cause our ruin. I was nearly lost myself, but have managed to keep 
afloat, and will continue to do so. I don’t want to show them my cards. 
Letjhem think that our position is bad. Actually it is splendid!” 

. M ^ > ° u ur r ^ i g hneS9 is exaggerating,” said Rayevsky to cool the Command- 

Cr ’ l °M hl AT i f rdour * “ 0ur P os »tion is not desperate, but it is not good.” 

No, Nikolai Nikolayevich, my heart, it is good, very good! I will prove 
i o you at once. Look at the map. One Army is on the other side of a big 
river. The pthcr-our Army-is marching by the shortest route to join the 
first Finding that the road is blocked it makes a detour: but here again- 

do low?” 18 8 ri8ht! 1 aSk y ° U * gentlemen » what must Bonaparte 

* Subsequently, in the reign of Nicholas I, L. V. Vaasilchikov became PrcjutW 
State Council, actually the highest post in the Empire. President of the 
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Platov remained silent. 

“Annihilate our Army, which can expect no assistance from the First 
Army,” said Rayevsky as if forcing himself to speak. 

“Golden words,” replied Bagrattion. “That*6 right! But what is Bo- 
nap^yte doing? Chasing the Minister! Why did Davout rush to Minsk? To 
cut me off from the Minister. King Jerome helped him. Wonderful! Well, 
what came of it? Nothing. W'e are safe and sound, thank God. The main 
object of Bonaparte’s manoeuvre is still to attack the Minister. That’s 
what makes our position so good. Bonaparte wants to cross the Dvina and 
threaten St. Petersburg and Moscow at one stroke. Where can Davout move 


now?” 


“Your Highness knows best,” said Platov. 

“I think he can move either against our flank or against Moghilev,” 
answered Rayevsky thoughtfully. “Most likely the latter. Keeping us in 
sight, he will threaten Smolensk and prevent us from crossing the Dnieper.” 

“Oh, my heart, you are right!” joyfully exclaimed Bagi^ttion. “Davout 
will hurl himself upon Moghilev. The entire French Army will move to the 
northeast, it has already started. One hundred thousand against St. Peters¬ 
burg, and an equal number against Moscow. The Minister will either 
have to retire from the Drissa camp towards St. Petersburg, or else come 
into collision with Bonaparte. We, however. . . .” 

He paused. His eyes and cheeks were burning. 

“. . . we, however, will go to Moghilev! To meet Davout! You did 

not think of that, did you?” ~ 

Rayevsky gasped in amazement. For the hundredth time he said to 
himself: “How keen and supple is his mind! Who would have thought it 
when we were both subalterns under Potemkin?” He cupped his deaf ear 
and listened intently as Bagrattion went on speaking: 

“Our Army is less than a handful. What could I have started with, 
it had turned out all right they would have said the Minister had accom¬ 
plished it. If it had turned out wrong, they would have asked: who t e 
devil ordered Bagrattion to interfere? And Bagrattion would have got it hot 
and strong. But not at Moghilev. There I am ready, and I am sure ot the 
troops. The soldiers trust me, knowing that I regard them as my comrades. 

The soldiers and I—who can resist us?” . , _ , 

“How will you lead our Army to Moghilev?” enquired Rayevs y. 

French occupy all the roads.” . _ . . , 

“Vh, my heart! Look at the map again: Nicswiez, Slutsk, Bobru.sk. . . . 

A circuitous route, you say? But theu we’ll march without having to I6ghit. 

We’ll fly' That’s my plan. I shall lead the Army out of this mess and then 

Tow off my uniform* I am afraid I shall go insane if the Minister does 

not stop retreating.” 


* * * 


At last the Commander-in-Chief and the Cossack Ataman wore’eft alone. 
“I tell you frankly, Matvei Ivanovich, I don t want to Lave that man 
Saint-Priest with me,” said Bagrattion in a passion. It was Hjs Majesty . 
pleasure to appoint him as my chaperon. But I don t want him! He s al 
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ways whispering to somebody or other—now to the Tsar’s aidc-de-camp 
and now to Count Mikhail Vorontsov. Whispering is the business of scan¬ 
dal-mongers and . . . spies. In addition to all that, he is continually writ¬ 
ing to the Tsar. What about? Who can tell? I write rarely, but he —he 
writes every day, and all in French. . . . For a long time I paid no atten¬ 
tion to it, but lately it has got me on the raw. What shall I do, my heart?” 

The Ataman twirled his stubby moustache and a smile flashed across 
his wrinkled lace, so sly that one could not help thinking: cunning fox! 

“Suppose, Your Highness, you sent him out to reconnoitre the enemy 
Army .... I will provide the escort. They will show him Napoleon’s 
Army at such close quarters that he will give one look and then never 6cc 
it again. We will make the French a present of this Count, and that will 
be the end of it. What do you think, Y'our Highness?” 

BagTattion shuddered and turned pale. 

“Ugh! You have a Cossack’s soul, old man! No, I am not capable of 
doing anything like that. Besides, why should we bestow immortality on 
him by means of a glorious death? Better let him continue to pester me. . . , 
Only we must be vigilant and keep on the watch. If he gives you any 
orders—don’t budge without my permission!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


On June 28 Platov’s Don Cossacks and VassiJchikov’s Ii^ht cavalry 
fought for eight hours near Mir with Marshal Davout’s cavalry vanguard 
commanded by the Polish Generals Buzycki, Turne and Kadziminski. 
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looked like flying shadows. Far out on the horizon the last rays of the 
sun merged with the sultry, purple dusk. A rosy mist hung over the river. 
What a day! What an evening! 

Muratov threw his reins over the neck of his horse, a splendid charger 
which he had named “Cuirassier” because of its tremendous proportions. 
Another horse could not have carried this gigantic rider. The Lieutenant 
looked round and smiled, not knowing why, but it was a smile of joy and 
infinite happiness. Riding out of the camp he was overtaken by a Sub- 
Lieutenant ol the 5th Chasseur Regiment, also on horseback. This officer was 
very young, still quite a boy, with a face that was strangely attractive and 
yet repellent, like the face of a child painted to look like that of an old man. 

“Muratov!” he cried, spurring on his short mare. “Let’s ride together. 
Are you going to Headquarters? So am I.” 

“All right, let’s ride together. What do you think of today s battle, 

Rayevsky?” 

Trotting by Muratov’s side the Sub-Lieutenant shrugged his shoulders in 
the way an old man does and for a moment he bore an amazing resemblance 
to General Rayevsky when that officer was plunged in cold and dispas¬ 


sionate reflection. 

“What can I say? In the first place, the fact that the uniform of our 
Lithuanian Uhlans is almost exactly like that of the Poles counts for a 
great deal. The same blue and scarlet, the only difference being the colour 
of their helmets and plumes. There was confusion all through the battle, 

and we gained by this all the time.” 

Muratov briskly turned in his saddle and said: 

“Nonsense! That doesn’t explain it.” 

“Secondly,” continued Rayevsky, “the Cossacks were splendid. I Hey 
dashed forward not caring how many were ahead, or who lagged bebin . 

“Yes! They galloped so fast that the very earth trembled. God, How 
well they rode! But the venter'. It was the venter that decided it. 
“Nonsense! A cunning Asiatic trick. A ruse.” 

“Ugh!” snorted Muratov in disgust. “What a queer fellow you are, 
Rayevsky. Why, the venter is a brilliant invention of Ataman Platov. Do 

you know what a venter is?” 

“I saw one today.” . _• 

“Well, you could not have seen it properly! A Cossack uni goe 

front to entice the enemy into an ambush It provokes the enemy to attack 

and pursue it. But as soon as it reaches the ambush a shot rjngs out, the 

hidden troops strike the enemy in the rear and the Cossac s■ tui n a^ ou 

face the foe! Devilishly clever! I am carrying the Ramans report to the 

Commander-in-Chief. In my presence Matvei Ivanovich wrote . The rn 

ter helped a great deal to set the ball rolling. , “One day 

“Your Ataman is a boor,” said Rayevsky contemptuously. ^ V 

I saw a despatch of his on my father’s desk and he a hig name 

every word where he should have had a ‘v. Since th 

as ‘Platof.’ What a fellow! Ha-ha-ha!” , d it matter even if 

“You are a spiteful beast, Rayevsky 1 What JE0 

wrote instead of *v ? ’' 


• “Ha-ha! I’ll lay a wager, Muratov, that you are composing a poem about 
our Don Cossacks, and that Matvei Ivanovich flies from strophe to strophe 
on the radiant wings of fame!” 

“Yes, so he does,” replied Muratov sternly, “but not in my poem. 
Long dissertations will be written about the attacks of the light cavalry. 
What won’t they write about them! But the mystery is easily solved: 
Kuteinikov’s, Ilovaisky’s and Karpov’s regiments were in action. Vas- 
silchikov led the Akhtyrkas, the Lithuanian Uhlans and the Kiev Dragoons. 
I was with them. It is obvious: the horse9 that gallop fastest, the riders who 
charge most resolutely, at breakneck speed, must win.” 

Rayevsky wanted to object, but before he could do so the riders were 
challenged: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

A number of lances rose from the rye in the wayside field. Neither men 
nor horses were visible. Cossack patrols always looked like that. 

“The' Commander-in-Chicf’s aide-de-camp. No counter-sign.” 

“All correct, your honour,” answered the Cossack, rising to his full 
height. He had a broad, red goatskin bullet pouch strapped round his waist 
with two pistols suspended from it. A carbine was slung across his back. 
He raised his hand with his riding whip dangling from the wrist to his fore¬ 
head, whether to salute the officer, or to gaze at him more intently, was 
not certain. 

“Evidently you are not finding things dull, my lad,” observed Muratov 
with a cheerful smile. 

“No time to be dull on picket duty. Pass, your honour, all’s well!” the' 
Cossack answered, smiling in turn. 


T T T 
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yet. Sergeant Kuzma Yorozheikin had long been considered to be round* 
about fifty. His appearance, too, was remarkable. His moustaches reached 
down to his belt and bis eyebrows half-way down his cheeks. .From this 
hairv growth protruded a hawkish nose, and his two small eyes glistened 
like stars on a misty night. His teeth were white and sharp like those of a 
pike. Uncle Kuzva methodically struck sparks from his flint to get a light 
for his pipe and soon was blowing pull's of smoke into the darkness, causing 
the horses behind him to snort. Gripping the bone mouthpiece of his pipe 
tightly in. his glistening teeth he said: 

‘’Is that so, little brother? D'ye know what’s making you homesick? Your 
home’s in danger. That’s what’s making your heart heavy. They say that 
the French live ever so much better than we do, the rascals. Hut what of 
it? We Russians inav be poor and stupid, suffering for the Tsar, but Russia’s 
our home! These Frenchies may be very clever, but they eat stuffed chickens 
even during Lent, as if they were Turks. What do you think of that?. We 
are fighting for our homes! Do you understand?” 

“Of course, I understand. Hut can I get rid of my homesickness. Uncle 


Kuzva? 
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“Get rid of homesickness?” the Sergeant answered reluctantly. “Well, 
if it’s so bad you can’t staud it any more, there is a way of getting rid of it. 
How?” 

Good God, he sticks to you like a leech! ‘How? How?’ Have you a 
pinch of earth from the Don steppe with you?” 

“Yes. In the amulet bag round my neck.” 

“Well, mix it with water and drink it, and the longing will pass away 
as il it i<ad never been.” 

“Well, I never! I'll do that! I suppose the French ies long for their 

country too?” ^ . , 

“They have no country, flow can they have? They’re just a gY na,s ,; 
Wherever they feed well they feel at home. Have you heard them|H»kle. 

“Yes, I have.” • . 

“Well, are they human? No! Just carrion. The more we spear them the 

better for our souls.” 

At that moment the distant patter of horses’ hoofs reached \ orozbci- 
k in ’ c ears. He quickly stretched out flat and pressed his ear to the 

ground. 

“Khe! Two of them. Riding at a trot.” 

The youiiiz Cossack turned as pale as the dust on the road. o can 

they he. Unrle Kuzya?" he wanted to ask, but Vorozhe,km looked at him 
so sternly that the words stock m his throat. The sound ol horses hoofs 
became nu.te audible and soon both horses and riders were vtsd.le One 
ol the rulers was a slight ti S ure, hut the other was a veritable giant. 

“Jo mrur s de soil /”* said the giant. 

Vorozhe.kin and the young Cossack noiselessly crept t0 . A h J 
trailing r.heir lances after them. “Frcnchies!” was the thought 


through the minds of both the Cossacks. 


i 


• I am dying ol thirst! 
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When Muratov and Rayevsky had ridden a short distance from the camp 
their conversation took a serious turn. 

“In the West,” said Rayevsky, “life is planned in graphs and logarithms. 
There, men spend sleepless nights in speculation, putting nature to stern 
interrogation in the dungeons of scientific laboratories. In our country, 
however. . . . For God’s sake Muratov, don’t think what I am saying 
applies.to you personally! . . . but in our country we have merely fits 
of absurd inspiration, intimate communing with nature, or childish dreaming 
on the green meadows of fantasy. My mother is a granddaughter of Lomono¬ 
sov.* It would be interesting to know what my famous ancestor would have 
sung about in his odes if he were alive today? But perhaps, like the old fo¬ 
gies of today, he would be engaged in the stupid occupation of counting 
Napoleon’s sins! On my word of honour, the more people think about these 
things the less sense there is in what they say about them.” 

Muratov did not like the cold bantering tone in which the Sub-Lieuten¬ 
ant spoke. There was something in it that offended his simple-hearted 
ardour. Without noticing it themselves the officers began to converse in 
French, Rayevsky, because he found it easier to express his more complex 
thoughts in that language, and Muratov, because he was in the habit of 
expressing his deeper emotions in it. 

“What a queer ideal” exclaimed Mufatov. “Try not to think yourself, 
but don’t advise others not to do so!” 


Had Muratov not allowed his emotions to get the better of him he prob¬ 
ably would have admitted that the ideas Rayevsky had expressed had 
never occurred to him before. His mind was so constructed that the winged 
dreams that filled it left no room for philosophical speculation. But every- 
thmg was topsy-turvy today and he suddenly found himself defending 
the utility of sober thought from the attacks of the man who had roused 
t ese thoughts in his own mind precisely by attacking them. Probably 
Rayevsky detected this ludicrous side of Muratov’s objection, for he lau-hed 
heartily, but this only served to annoy Muratov all the more. ° 

suhmVr^d USef t! t0 f hink l n ° rder t0 prevcnt oncse,f from becoming 
submerged in the refuse of life,” said Rayevsky. “In all other recoct* it 

becom aS ,, ! nS , dUSt fr0m a " Titin S 'al«le. because it will certainly 
become covered with dust again. For some people, however, thinking i^ 
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Rayevsky ’ 6 face became contorted as if in pain, but his voice remained 
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“I hate to have people feeling sorry for me, and it is hard for me to 
appreciate your kindness, Muratov,” he said. “Life can be enjoyed only 
by those who do not prize it. I am one of that number. Hence. . 

lie paused and then added, this time in a grave tone: 

“But perhaps you should pity me, Muratov! I deserve to be pitied for 
having been born without knowing why. My parents thanked God not know¬ 
ing what for. How stupid! Pity me, if you wish to. It is surprising that we 
have not quarrelled today. Cela ticnt du prodige /”* 

Muratov felt embarrassed and depressed. No, be and Rayevsky would 
never understand each other! And to put an end to this conversation he 
said: 

“Je meurs de soif /” 

Rayevsky made no reply. Letting his reins fall he dropped behind. 

Suddenly his mare swerved and nearly threw him from the saddle. 

Muratov cried out: “Oh, my God!” 

Rayevsky saw a lance sticking between Muratov^ shoulder blades and 
protruding from his chest, from which a dark red stream of blood was 
oozing. 

Vorozheikiu had crept up to the officers and taking them for Frenchmen, 
had thrust his lance through Muratov’s back. 

Emitting a rattling sound from his throat, Muratov slipped from his 
horse. Rayevsky caught him with one hand and held the swaying lance 
with the other. “Shall I pull it out?” he asked himself. He made an effort 
to do so, but he lacked both the determination and the strength. The heavy 
weapon had become so tightly embedded that it would not move an inch. 
Muratov shuddered; his face became pallid with pain. 

“Don’t!” he groaned in a voice that was as soundless as falling ashes. 

“Oh, don’t!” 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

To Her Highness, Anna Dmitrievna Muratova, 
in the city of St. Petersburg, at the Five Corners, 
in the House of Mme. Lezzano. 

Netty, my dear sister! 

I do not know how to begin. I cannot find the words. Our country is at 
war. You are a Russian. Strengthen your heart with courage. Sacrifice is 
inevitable—without it there is neither honour, glory nor salvation. Last 
night Paul was brought to us severely wounded. Friendship fears no test. 
1 shall remember the horrible details of what has happened as long as I 
live. They are indeed horrible, hut at the same time priceless. Tears relieve 
the soul—weep, my poor Netty, and listen to my sad tale. 

The officer who carried Paul from the spot where he was wounded 
lacked the determination to pull from his mighty chest the lance that was 


* It is simply a miracle. 
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the terrible instrument of this sad blunder. The physicians are of the opin¬ 
ion that thereby he saved Paul’s life for the time being, for while the wound 
is closed the sufferer lives. That is why the lance has not been withdrawn 
even now. The officer’s name is Rayevsky; he is the son ol the commander 
of the 7th Corps. ' 


Paul’s heart, as melodious as a nightingale, is never silent. How many 
times has he spoken about you, Netty! He is too feeble to speak loudly, 
and so he speaks in whispers. But cannot people cry out yi a whisper? 


I picture to myself with horror what foolish talk there will be in St. 
Petersburg about the unusual circumstances of this accident. One ol the 
finest officers in the Russian Army laid low by the hand ol a fellow country- 
man! II esi cosaque! Oh , sort injuste!* How many pretexts will this provide 
for regrettable tittle-tattle, as a result of which evil chance will be made 
still more evil. Indeed, such things can occur only in our amazing country, 
where we even abuse the French in French. This disaster would not have 
happened had we not been so alienated from our people. Shocking to think 
that we find it easier to speak the language of our enemies than our own. 
But . . . this does not prevent us from hating the French and fighting them 
in the Russian way! Not in the least! Who is right and who is wrong? I 
cannot say! My thoughts are confused. ... 


Count de Saint-Priest, the Chief of Staff of our Army, attempted to 
ascertain from Paul the name of the Cossack who injured him. But how 
should Paul knotV his name? 

“At all events, my poor friend, describe the scoundrel to me,” pleaded 
the Count. 

A smile, a bright and benevolent smile lit up Paul’s suffering face. 

“I cannot recall his features,” he said. “It was dark. ... I do not 
remember,. (Count.” 

But when I bent over him several minutes later he whispered, so low 
that I could scarcely hear: 

“I could pick the poor beggar out of a thousand.” 

Netty! Je ne Vai jamais vu aussi beau qu y en ce moment!** Do we often 
see such complete and pure forgiveness? 

You know how much our Commander-in-Chief loves Paul. He visits him 
every two hours, and the fatherly tenderness he displays towards the most 
devoted of his aides, and the fondness with which he kisses him and makes 
the sign of the cross over him moves one to tears. The gallant Ataman of 
the Don Cossacks, Platov, the hero of Mir, has visited Paul’s bedside sev- 
eral times. H e is a sly muzhik! Just now, as I am writing these lines, he 

w Wa * a ^°* 8ac ^ Oh, unjust fatel 

Netty, I have never seen him look .0 beautiful as he did at this momentl 
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is hovering round Paul like a willow leaf floating on the water. You will 
ask: why? I realized why the instant Paul, with his wonderful chivalry, 
shielded the man who had injured him. The more Count Saint-Priest is 
vexed at being unable to discover and make an example of the guilty Cos¬ 
sack, the more pleased is the Ataman. He is sly enough to conceal his real 
feelings, hilt 1 think I can see through him. Platov is so proud of bis men that 
he would do anything to shield any one of them from trouble. It is hard for 
those without bobbed hair* to win his respect; his love they can never win. 
The only exception is Prince Bagrattion, whom the old Ataman worships. 

% 


Platov shakes his head sadly and says, speaking very, very rapidly: 

“An awful business, begad! Disgrace to the whole Don Force. If that 
rascal falls into my hands, by God. I’ll flog him to death. With my whip! 
Without mercy! But I’ve no means of catching the rascal! Even if I examine 
every single Cossack to the last man I’ll not find him. Here’s an officer. 
I think it’s the one who was there when the disaster happened. Hey! Lieuten¬ 
ant! Come here, please! Lively, now! Are you Nikolai Nikolayevich’s son?” 

“I am. Your Exccllcucy.” 

“Were you there when the accident occurred?” 

“I was.” 

And then followed something strange, oh, so strange. To give you an 
idea ol what it was I will say a few words about young Rayevsky. Solitude 
in life, as on a journey, is often very dull. That is why people prefer to walk 
arm-in-arm, supporting, or at least encouraging each other. And each tries 
to thrust upon the other his wisdom, his foolishness, his merriment or his 
6adness. Such are the majority. But some people prefer solitude. Fate, 
which never enquires about our likes and dislikes, sometimes throws these 
people into lively company. But here too they remain true to their own 
characters; they march with the rest, sometimes even lead them, but 
themselves become more and more retiring and reticent. And the less they 
mix with people the more talk there is about them, always contradictory, 
and rarely true. They are usually accused of being egoistic, but this is 
cruite unjust, for their egoism is no more pronounced than that of people less 
retiring. Young Rayevsky is precisely an enigma of this kind. 1 cannot 
become intimate with him, nor do I wish to; but I am disappointed at my 
failure to understand him. There is something in his aloofness that offends 
my vanity. Why? I cannot tell. Paul thinks that young Rayevsky is amoral 
and his mind vacuous. He is only seventeen years of age. 

The conversation took place in my presence and I was eager to hear 
how Rayevsky would answer the enquiries of Saint-Priest and Platov. This 

is his answer: . .. 

“The scoundrel’s outstanding feature is that h.s appearancesis <quite 

like that of all the other Cossacks I have seen. To this 1 would add that e 
is neither younger nor older than most of them. But I am telling you only 
what I succeeded in observing within the space of a few moments. ■ 


X 


& 


» without the hair clipped peasant fashion, viz., the aristocracy. 
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You should have seen how Saint-Priest flared up! 

“Go, Lieutenant! Tell your father in my name that the outstanding 
feature of his son is that he is totally unlike his much respected father!” 

Rayevsky bowed and departed. Platov spread out his arms in sheer joy. 
Saint-Priest’s beautiful eyes flashed with anger. As he passed me he said 
iq a loud voice: 

“These people recognize no law or justice. Mais ils rtpondront pour 
la vie de ce pauvre Mouratoff ./”* 

Who are “fchey”? I am sure the Count himself does not know. 

% 4 'r 

* 

^ / ' ' <u _ 

I have just been across to my so-called “quarters.” The cow was moo¬ 
ing over the head of my bed, A cock was perched on my helmet, crowing 
With all its might. The goats were sneezing from the tobacco smoke belch¬ 
ing from my man-servant’s pipe. An omelette was sizzling in a frying 
pan on the stove. It is amazing that life can be simultaneously a« peaceful 
and simple as it is in my lodgings and as frightful and complex as it is where 
Paul is lying. I hastened to him. His condition is unchanged. Many staff 
officers were gathered outside the room. As is usual in such circumstances, 
we spoke about him in a low voice. 


It is now evening. Paul is no worse. But the night still lies ahead, full 

of gloom and uncertainty. The mail is just going and so I shall seal this 
letter, Netty. 

Your brother and friend, 

, A. Olferycv 

June 2fl|A&L2. 

Nieswi<*s> on the march. 


“ And we are ei g ht versts from Slutsk and the French are already in 

Ii 16SW1CZ i 

Bagrattion thought for a moment and then, as if switching from one 
thought to another, continued: 

“Weli that is as it should be. Nevertheless, we too, must take measures. 
Genera 8 Platov and Vassilchikov! After your glorious victory at Mir I have 
complete confidence in you. Matvei Ivanovich! Larion Vassilyevich' On 
£e way t° Bobruisk we shall have the French stepping on cur tail - The 
duty of the rearguard is to cover the Army. See to it, friends! If o leave 

X!, P 11 react Urech y° *>y the morning. You must stand 

ast at Romanovo tomorrow and the whole of the day after and 1 Dermit 

you to commence your retreat to Slutsk only late JthfrfuruooJ7/ Zy 
3rd. Pont budge even if all the powers of Hell are hurled against you!" 


P 

>ey will answer for poor Muratov '• lif«| 




The Ataman straightened his shoulders. 

“There’s going to be a fight! Oh, I love a fight! And promotion. Stars, 
higher pay from the Tsar. . . . And the praises that Russia will sing. . . , 
It's good to fight. Hot and dangerous? But where is it safe? Only by the 
fireside.” 

Vassilchikov gazed at Platov in admiration. Bagrattion, with a contemp¬ 
tuous gesture flung on the table a sheet of notepaper he had been fingering 
and observed with a touch of venom in his voice: 

“The Minister for War has a bee in his bonnet and is constantly harping 
on it. He has written me again asking to be informed, if you please, how 
the Generals of the Second Army are disposed towards the idea of retreat¬ 
ing. And so we keep on writing to each other, back and forth, and the cor¬ 
respondence piles up. It puts me in mind of the little tool in the story who 
cried out: ‘The more the merrier!’ at a funeral.” 

General Vassilchikov bristled up at this and said: 

“I would ask Your Highness to assure the Minister for ar that I ^am 
not one of those who are fond of voluntary and unnecessary retreats.” 

And Platov blurted out with coarse ire: “I wouldn’t mind showing 


Mr. Barclay a nice fico.” 

Just then Saint-Priest entered the room. 

“Muratov has just passed away,” he said in a low voice. “He lived only 
half an hour after the lance was withdrawn, but it was impossible to leave 
it in anv longer. I have made arrangements for the funeral. Two squads tor 
the cortege; three volleys after the funeral service. Poor Muratov. But, 

Prince, I learned today who did it.” 

Bagrattion rose slowly and made the sign of the cross. Platov and 

Vassilchikov did the same. The Commander- in-Ghlet’s teatures soitene . 

“God rest the soul of thy servant Paul,” he whispered. 'Oh, Pavlishche, 
my dear heart! And so you have left us! Your soul is hovering. ,■ . • 

' He raised his hand to his eyes, his lips twitched with emotion The 
others stood silent with drooping heads. Several minutes passed. Still keep¬ 
ing his eyes covered. Prince Peter Ivanovich enquired: 

° “You were going to say something, Count?” » 

“Today I at* last learned the name of the rascal wh<> 1 ^ed 

repeated Lmt-Pr.est, glancing at a sheet „f paper^ 

Ins ,dared dtny duty to go through with it to the end tn order that outraged 

just.ee might be avenged. Thank God, I have succeeded! I hope, my 

Ataman, that you will now do your part and . • • > r , • f of Staff 

Platov was^ean and short, but at the last words of-the of^Suff 

he seemed to shrink still more. His face darkened, his^head s nk ^ 

his shoulders and the lively sparkle m his eyes died out. l*c 


very uneasy. . . . _ f or time. “Kuzma 

“Vorozheikin?” he asked, unconscously p aym Cos6ack my5e lf, 

Vorozheikin? I know all the sergeants ,n tny orce But as 

and I have been with the Force for forty him . Wt .here 

for Kuzma Vorozheikin-never heard of him. never 
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some mistake here, Your Highness? You know the kind of slips that occur 
in reports, don’t you, ’Manuel Franzevich? Some fool ol a clerk will 
write some drivel, or some spiteful beggar might even tell deliberate lies.” 

Saint-Priest shook his head and straightening himself like a proud 
cock answered: 

“No, I’ve got it all exact, Matvei Ivanovich. Get your whip ready!” 

Bagrattion removed his hand from his eyes. They were still moist, 
but his expressive face no longer bore a trace of his recent emotion. 

“Whip?” he exclaimed in a voice that sounded like the crack ol a whip. 
“Whom do you intend to flog. Count? And you, Ataman, what’s got into 
your head?” 

Bagrattion brought his fist down on the table with a force that made 
the inkwell dance. The ink spilt over Barclay’s letter and left a shining 
black stain on it. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses. Sir?” continued Bagrattion. 
“Flog a Cossack under present circumstances! What for? For a mistake 
committed during the honest performance of his duty? I might have made 
that mistake myself! Would you have flogged me? I loved Muratov. . . . 
But I tell you plainly: the Cossack was not to blame! Whoever heard French 
causeries at a Cossack outpost? Pineapple is very nice, but it doesn’t go with 
vodka!” 

Turning to Platov he asked: “What’s he like, this Sergeant Vorozhei- 
kin?” 


The Ataman had collected his wits by now. His eyes again twinkled 
merrily, and ostentatiously preening himself and looking at Saint-Priest 
slyly, he said with the precision of an officer reporting on parade: 

“A reliable Cossack, Your, Highness. The first in the Don Area. Comes 
from Ust-Medvcditsa. It’s not my fault that Count ’Manuel Franzevich 
failed to understand my joke.” 

Bagrattion waved his hand in disgust, which was expressed also in his 

face by a fleeting grimace. He realized that this was one of the Ataman’s 
sly tricks that he never liked. 

“You are very sharp, I know, Ataman,” he said in a hard voice, “but 
you overdid it this time. You were too clever. I had no doubt that this man 
was a good Cossack; had it not been for this accident I would have taken 
him into my escort. And what were you up to. Count Cmmanuel Franzevich? 
You spring a new surprise upon me every day, and I must tell Your Excel¬ 
lency as bluntly as I possibly can that I am beginning to get tired of them.” 

bamt-Pnest shrugged his shoulders and exposed his small, close-set 
teeth in a strained and unnatural smile. He tried to catch Bagrattion’s 

eye and on succeeding he said in a voice which, though calm, yet had a 
touch of venom: J 

tn 2 am f , S ° rry 1 C f Dnot anticipate your wishes. Prince. It is so difficult 

excel* B^ZSr" ^ ^ ~^ 1 ^ * 

* b ° W . e , d and made for ^ door with ^eady step of a man deter- 

hi8 back ex P ress u «er indifference. The door 

e in the Chief of Staff. Vassilchikov scratched his rosy cheek in utter 
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bewilderment. As usual, he could not make up his mind who was right and 
who was wrong in this matter. He had no opinion of his own, but a vague 
feeling drew him to the side of Bagrattion. Platov *s role in the business 
contused and disturbed him. The Ataman spat out in disgust, squashed the 
gob with Ins tool in rough soldier tashion and remarked: 

“The Count is offended, but why? Could I betray my own Cossack? 
God forbid! For ages and generations the Russian’s conscience has been as 
wide as the world. A regular ocean! Some drown in it, while others sail 
on it with honour and glory. I heard that Vorozheikin was involved the very 
night the accident happened. I wanted to shield the Cossack, gentlemen, 
and so I covered up the tracks, mixed the cards, the best way I could. And 
I thank you. Your Highness, from the bottom of my heart for your swift, 
just and merciful verdict. It will be a warning to others not to speak in the 
enemy’s language among their own people. It’s a downright disgrace! 
All you hear is: sam pan fre, makitre Marusya tre, Mikila tre-tre-'re. . . . 
It’s those la-di-das. may the toads eat them!” 

Halt an hour later Platov and Vassilchikov left the small white house 
in which the Commander-in-Chief had his quarters, the commander of the 
Akhlyrka Regiment mounted on a slender-legged, prancing charger, and 
the Ataman crouching in the saddle ol his steppe pony, bending over its neck 

and swinging his whip Cossack fashion. ^ 

“I’ll tell you what, Matvei Ivanovich,” said Vassilchikov. “It’s not 
convenient for Prince Peter Ivanovich to take Vorozheikin, but there is 
nothin" to prevent me from doing so. Let me have him for my escort. 

“I shall only be too pleased, Larion Vassilyevich!” exclaimed Platov. 
“Please take him. I’m always ready to do a man a favour when it is possible 
to do so, and it’s not against the law. Please take him. I simply cannot 
refuse a gallant Russian General like yourself. Take the rascal. 


CHAPTER NINE 

Coverin'* the retreat of the Second Army, Platov and Vassilchikov, 
on Tulv 2, near the township of Romanovo, defeated Marshal Davout, 
advanced cavalry units commanded by General Pszejjendowsk.. Tins was 
the second hie rearguard action fought by Bagrattion s Army, and was no 
ess brilliant Than fhe one fought near Mir, but the results were more far- 
reachin- The Army could now safely advance to Bobru.sk and thef.ee.to 

Moghilev. Before tins battle it had been in constant danger ofb.»g ° v £ akc “ 
and surrounded by the enemy. Bagratt.on breathed a s.gh of re ,eC He was 

aware that Napoleon had not yet left Vilna and was '"“lerome King 

operations of his Marshals-and of Da" E v j j e n tl y Napoleon wanted 
of Westphalia, m part,cu!ar-from that city. Evidently^ p, ^ 

Davout to attack the Second Army from Vi envelop it. Prince 

the rear. His object was to isolate Bagratt.on . and wa3 

Peter Ivanovich saw through the design xhf>t he wou ]d evade 

not pertxirbed very much by them, for he 

u 
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Napoleon’s forces by a skilful manoeuvre and react Moghilev. He 
was disturbed, however, by his complete ignorance of the position of Gen¬ 
eral Barclay’s First Army. On the day of the battle of Romanovo Barclay 
had withdrawn his troops from the fortified camp at Drissa where they 
could only expect to be outflanked and annihilated. Barclay had done right 
to retreat, but in doing 60 he seemed to have forgotten about the existence 
of the Second Army. His line of retreat ran through Polotsk to Vitebsk. 
Pursued by the troops of Murat, King of Naples, and of Marshal Ncy, the 
First Army increased the distance between itself and the Second Army. 
While this movement saved Barclay, it created additional difficulties for 


Bagrattion. 

Both Davout and Jerome committed a blunder: Davout by holding his 
troops too long in Oszmiany, and Jerome by holding his in Grodno. Then 
their advanced units were twice defeated by Bagrattion’s rearguard. The 
result was that instead of annihilating the Second Army the French succeed¬ 
ed only in forestalling its arrival tn Minsk and in forcing it to take the 
longer road through Nieswiez to Bobruisk. It was not this that Napoleon 
had demanded from his Marshals. Bagrattion had every reason lor deriding 
his pursuers and for priding himself on the skill with which he had 
evaded them; but he could not do anything with Barclay. Barclay was 
increasing the distance between them a^d it became extremely doubtful 
whether a junction between the two Armies could be effected. It was 
impossible for Bagrattion to beat off the French and overtake the War 

Minister too. Such was the situation on July 5 when the Second Army 
reached Bobruisk. 


Had it not been for Barclay’s retreat to Vitebsk—which Bagrattion 
regarded as sheer flight—the Second Army’s position ii. Bobruisk 
would have been rather favourable. True, the fortress provided no 
convenient means for defence. The eight poorly covered bastions, the 
round tower facing the river Berezina, the stores and a wretched suburb 
of wooden houses, were all difficult to defend, and were ..ot even 
worth defending; but the river served as a splendid natural barrier to 

. J ”®“ e 6 advance. Moghilev could no longer slip out of Bagrattion’s 

hands. True, the French had appeared e,gh,y-five versts away, hut even ,1 
Davout s vanguard occupied Moghilev before Bagraltion reached it* ,t would 
be less dangerous for him to fight the French s.ngle-handed and force his 

iw b L X n , at.a R c°L d, fi, s l y p i: t us i5 i? ‘ ^ruiirCn 

hand. He Is, hasten! 1U maiD *‘”8 »“ keep a Itee 

SoraU-Bagrattion *s thoughts as he sa, in the evening in the drawing 

vanguard,^captured* Moghiuf.* ^ ^ ^ B ° rde80ulc ’ at the head of Da- 

Aa much u the tear. . cat can 


room of the mansion in Sapiezyno, Prince Sapieha’s estate, three versts 
down the highway from Stary Bykhov. He had just brought his army here 
from Bobruisk by a forced march along the shortest route in order to bar the 
road for the French to Orsha and Smolensk. The house was quite a comfortable 
one. Olferyev had ordered the fire to be lit and the drawing-room was bright 
and warm. How comforting was a fire in a grate under a homely roof! The 
door was flung open and Platov entered the room. His face betrayed anger, . 
and the muscles of his face could be seen working under the brown skin. 

‘‘I have news. Your Highness!” he exclaimed in a loud voice, striding 
across the threshold, swinging his arms and striking them against the long 
folds of his blue Cossack tunic. “Our Minister is a brainy fellow, I’ll admit, 
but he is continually getting on the nerves of my Cossacks and making me 
wonder what he’s up to.” 

With that he drew a sheet of paper from his inside pocket. 

“Look at that, if you please. An order from the Minister. Just received 
it. May I read it to you. Your Highness?” 

It was an order from General Barclay to the Ataman of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks immediately to leave Bagrattion’s command and to march with all 
his regiments to Vitebsk to join the First Army. Platov sat down on a silk- 
upholstered divan and thrust out his feet, displaying his soft-leather riding 
boots. Prince Peter Ivanovich took the paper from Platov and holding it 
in his outstretched hand read it himself. He did not rave or swear. He 
simply bit his lower lip in silence. Platov knew what this grim silence 
meant. It meant that the Prince’s wTath had reached the highest pitch and 
would soon burst like a storm. The Ataman felt very uncomfortable. He 


said in a low voice: 

“I’ve been in the service long enough, God knows, and I know what it 
means to have to fight for oneself and others. . . . But life is a queer busi¬ 
ness, and I’ve not learned to understand it to this day.” 

He unbuttoned his coat and shirt and drew out a greasy amulet bog 
that hung suspended from his neck by a fine gold chain. 

“Look!” he said with an air of mystery. “Roots! From my garden in 

Novocherkassk. From the Don. a **«•»«»» 

The Com.iiander-in-Chief’s sharp eyes flashed surprise. Has tlltUAtaman 

taken leave of his senses?” he asked himself, and this thought seemed to 


8Ub -Of b hat a r;re your roots in this business?;’ he ^ed Platov 

“As a charm!” blurted out the Ataman. “There s nothing like a charm. 
This silly idea would never have entered the Minister s head it. . • • 
Bagrauion heaved a deep sigh, and with it .11 the "-rath that_had 
filled his breast seemed to expire. H.s heart beat freely. The choking 
feelin" in h.s throat passed off. He laughed loudly and heartily. 

“Stuff and nonsense, my heart! A charm! Ha-ha-ha! Oh, yon wizard 

of the Don! Ha-ha-ha! You’ll be no. withstand 

His laughter was so infectious that even Fla 

it and he too chuckled. Minister, what else are we going 
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Running as fast as he can from Vilna . . . leaving me with forty-five 
thousand men to save the whole of Russia! But even then he is not satisfied! 

Now he is taking you away. What a fellow!” 

Bagrattion got up from the fireside and strode rapidly up and down the 
room, the folds of his coat fluttering around his knees like flags in the breeze. 

“First. This has to be stopped! Hey, Olferyev!” 

The aide-de-camp hurried into the room. 

“Sit down, Alyosha! Write what I shall dictate to you. . . . ‘To Mon¬ 
sieur Cavalry General Platov, Ataman of the Don Force. Whereas. . . .’ 
No! ... ‘In view. . . .’ To the devil with ‘whereas’ and ‘in view,’ 
Alyosha! Strike them out! Write it plainly, like this: ‘Your Excellency 
is to remain with the Don Force in the Army under my command until 
further orders from me.’ That’s all! Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 
Mr. War Minister! Now listen to me, Ataman. The Tsar loves neither you 
nor me. Our fame is no gift from him—we won it by hard fighting and he 
cannot take it from us. You know me. My word is my bond. If you don’t 
lose heart, don’t take to drink, and don’t go cap in hand to the Minister, 
I promise to make you a Count of the Russian Empire. Believe me! You’ll 
be Counts—you and your son Ivan. And your daughter Marfusha will be 
a little Countess. But stand by me! Together we shall lay the French out 
and also make it hot for the Minister. . . . And then I will get you anoint¬ 
ed from head to foot with the Tsar’s gratitude!” 

Platov rushed to the Prince and embraced him. Tears rolled from his 
small black eyes. Incoherent words fell from his lips. 

“Don’t!” said Bagrattion. “Let’s do the job first and then offer your 
thanks!” 


Now for the second. Alyosha! Take down the following order to Rayev¬ 
sky: ‘To forestall the French troops who are now beyond Orsha by emerging 
on the Smolensk road and occupying the city of Moghilev, and also to pre¬ 
vent their advance on Smolensk and thereby guard the central Russian 
province, I order you, Lieutenant-General Rayevsky, and the 7th Corps 
under your command, immediately to undertake a diversion in conformity 
with the following plan. Tomorrow you will march to the village of Dash- 
kovka, twenty versts from Moghilev, and thence, with part of your Corps, 
set out on a reconnaissance in force to the boundaries of the city of Mogi¬ 
lev. In the event of the city being occupied by the French, capture a “tongue” * 
,f e P 0 .^ to t ^ le strength of the French force in the city. I, with the Army, 
shall follow hot on your heels and ensure you full secerns** if necessary. 
I have also ordered the Ataman of the Don Force to march to Stary Bykhov 
m order to ,o.n you. A bridge is being erected at Novy Bykhov to provide 

faiJunj 6 Sul m sf“ C h y T/T* But 1 d ° anticipate 

Pied MothiW h y Supposing Davont’s vanguard has occu- 

a lot’ D’vo, T “ any men C “ he have thcrc? Six thousand? Is that 
c1?au D y A dunk We cannot dis, °dge them? With God’s help we shall! 

T " »«" 

a prisoner of war for interrogation. 

Assistance. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Tlic night drew to a close. Day broke. Never had the reception room 
in the City Governor’s house in Moghilev presented such a strange 
sight as it did at this early morning hour. Men in general's and colonel’s 
uniforms were lying on tables and on chairs lined up m rows, and many 
were stretched on the floor with their hats serving them as pillows and 
their cloaks and greatcoats as mattresses and blankets. Aides-de-camp 
hurried noiselessly across the room and cautiously opening the door leading 
to an inner room vanished beyond it, soon to return with the same air 
of mystery as if they were engaged in some conspiracy- In the inner room, 
brightly lit with candles, a bald-headed man of about forty, with puffy 
cheeks, a hooked nose and stern dark eyes sat at a table sorting out papers 
and irritably bullying his aides. This was Marshal Davout, Prince ol Eck¬ 
muhl, in the very worst of those moods which made service under him in¬ 
tolerable. There were very good grounds for his being in this mood. 

In the first place, when King Jerome had found himself, lor some inex¬ 
plicable reason, stuck in Nieswiez and he, Davout, had sent him an order 
immediately to go in pursuit of Bagrattion, the fool had taken umbrage, 
had resigned his command and had left the Army. Evidently he was longing 


to get back to his throne! Luckily the Emperor knew too well what a block¬ 
head and nonentity his brother was and what a capable and devoted com¬ 
mander he, Davout, was, to pay any attention to his brother’s childish 
caprices! Secondly, and this was more serious, Davout’s ceaseless bickerings 
with Murat and Ney, their squabbles and mutual recrimination, had at 
last brought things to such a pass that the Emperor had roundly abused 
the Prince of Eckmuhl for his recent blunders. That’s what he had come 
to! True, he had allowed Bagrattion to give him the slip, but he would 
like to know what other Marshal, more brave and determined than he, 
could have kept on the tracks of this cunning and resourceful loe in the 
waste and desert plains of this wild country! Still, the Emperor s sharp 
reprimand had the effect of stimulating the Prince oi Eckmuhl to over¬ 
come all difficulties, forestall Bagrattion, capture Moghilev, and ' v,l “ 
his entire corps cut off the retreat of the Russian Second Army. Which 
of the Marshals, intoxicated with their own ambitions and long treating 
the interest? ol then ruler with ego.sucal .ndifference. would have earned 
oil an allair like th.s in prool of the.r boundless dcvot.on end " « ^‘1- 
ahnerat,o..? Tb.rdly. ... But the lollowmg ,s the story of what bad bap 


PeD 0o 'the evenVnp before, Davout bad sent out a party of six stal) offi¬ 
cers on a reconnoitring expedit.on. He had expected the,, return at mpht 

and bad. therefore, ordered all the div.s.onal, " rl ® ' ^ 
commanders to gather, a. dusk, in the rccept.on-room of the tf'.™ 
or’s bouse, outside b.s own room. But not a smple officer of the reeo. no, 
trim- party had re.urned. Under s.m.lar circumstances, IVey o. Murat, 

or that bramless Jerome, would probably have allowed al1 
e , to return to them quarters to enable them to rest and sleep m their 
beds, but not Davout, Prince of Eekmuhl! He was not that sort of maul 
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And so, his generals and colonels were still sprawling in his reception 
room waiting for orders, not daring to depart. Davout had no doubt that they 
were cursing him for his hardness and lack of consideration. But what did he 
care? Let them curse and continue sprawling on the floor. ... He was no up¬ 
start like they, oh no! He was a cavalry officer, of an ancient aristocratic 
family, and it was not for boors like Desaix, Compans and others of that 
ilk to judge of the merits and demerits of his system. As for discipline, 
he knew more about that than any of them. Let them whisper among them¬ 
selves about his austerity, hot temper and exacting nature — not one of 
them would dare to utter any of these strictures aloud. In spite of all the 
scandal-mongering and backbiting, the Emperor knew that he had no Marshal 
more efficient and devoted than Davout. And so, let them roll on the floor! 
Serves them right! But why have not the scouts returned yet, devil take it? 

Just then an aide entered the room and announced: “Captain Pionne 
de Combe, Your Highness!” 

“Aha! Show him in at once!” 

The Captain strode rapidly into the room. He was a tall, dashing young 

officer with a dissipated face, which expressed a mixture of ingenuousness 
and insolence. 


“What the devil kept you around that damned city so long?” shouted 

Davout, venting the accumulated vexation of the night upon the scout. 

“What the devil? And you always come back first, but empty-handed! 

I will put a stop to this! From now on you will command a squad, in spite 

cdfthe rank you have gained by your shady tricks. I know all about it. 
What have you got to say?” , 

A member of the nobility himself, Davout could not tolerate the minor 
aristocracy, who were joining the French Army in increasing numbers. 
Being himself devoted to the Emperor heart and soul, he did not believe 

t . A?* T* devote ? or even sim P , y lo y a h Something that he had re- 
tamed from the past enabled him to peer into the souls of these men, and what 
ne saw roused his suspicions. 

h a nZ ha L taVe y0 “ 1°' t0 Say? ” he re P eatcd - “ If you’ve come back empty- 
handed—you go to the squad!” p ^ 

The Captain trembled with suppressed passion. Oh, what pleasure it 

shaTs bam ^ rep,ied t0 thc abuse of this knave with a Mar- 

nobl 8 t 7 u reS0Undin g sla p the face! An insignificant Burgundy 

S n LCs wte kT While , hc ' P,onM d e Combe, whole ancestors 3 
Fourth as Counts ! 38 **" \ Iar ?“ iSeS Mo "‘-sor, and under Henry the 

listen to itr D“ t C ° Unt5 , de Juroilhac ’ has ,o stand a. at,en,Zand 

lit not ea^^ ^pl^o'r, h h '“Ponded, only 

4ppt him a lone time in ^ 7 back * The devil had indeed 

wretched little villages h A * Urr °“ ndm S h,lls and wide com fields in which 

^hadsp^twoR^rlr : ° Se tC tl ; eyr ° ,md like P artrid ^ s - last 
to the village of Saltanovka Wh^Te® - ° ChaS , seurs caut «ously advancing 
were being followed^ bTlIr^r R • S r mentS L theSe Were and whether 

- a*. «*■ „ii^ d La, i h 3 S'r.r.: 
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Pionne de Combe might have confined himself to a modest report of what 
he had actually seen; but the Marshal's arrogance and his own inability 
to retort touched the vanity of this high-born Frenchman and gave a fillip 
to bis imagination. Moreover, he had not the least desire to serve in the 
ranks and command a miserable squad. Not for that had he bound his proud 
name with the late ol that brigand Napoleon and had achieved his captain's 
epaulets. Hatred and anger went to his head like hot fumes. “What will 
be will be!" he thought to himsell. “I’ll show you that I have not returned 
empty-handed. ... I’ll teach you a lesson, you Burgundy mongrel!” 
Standing stiffly at attention, he reported: 

“The Russian troops are advancing on Moghilev from Dashkovka, 
through Novoselki and Saltanovka. Judging by the number of troops, this 
must be the vanguard of General Bagrattion’6 Army, behind which the main 
forces are following. Your Highness . . . .” 

“Did you see them with your own eyes?” enquired Davout. 

“Yes, Your Highness!” proudly answered Pionne de Combe. 

“Thank you. You may go. You will lead the troops to the position. Adju¬ 
tants! Summon the Generals!” 

The Marshal had learnt from the scout exactly what he had suspected . .. 
and what he had feared. 

* * * 
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Davout's infantry consisted of two regiments from General De9aix « 
division and three regiments ol General Compans’ division, twenty-five 
battalions in all. At 9 a. m. on July 11, these troops were led out of Moghilev 
by Captain Pionne de Combe. Shrugging his shoulders and looking round 
in apprehension, the Captain halted the troops about a verst from the city, 
near the village ol Saltanovka. He would have gone on further, to the point 
where at dawn, he had seen the Russian Chasseurs, but at Saltanovka, 
Major Lemome, an old and experienced commander of one of the infantry 

battalions, remarked: 

“What a splendid place for a battle! LookI” 

The Captain gazed around him. To the left, between its muddy banks, 
flowed the Dnieper. Ahead there yawned a wide ravine at the mu y 
bottom of which ran a winding stream. Beyond the ravine loomed a dense 
nine forest and the ravine itself was spanned by a bridge and a narrow 
earthwork lined crosswise with logs. On the right stretched the sandy 
mou .ds ol a barren plain which ran down to the ravine. !n< . n | pnce 

“Yes, a splendid place!” echoed P-onne de Combe, whose msolenM 
was usually restrained by reason, that is to say, remained dormant until 
the voices ol pr.de and vanity roused it. He trusted to Major Lemome to 
understand thlse things and gave the order for the troops to halt. The sap- 

| S set To work to block the bridge with logs and to cut loop-) 

b^Ls m the d wa.l ol a log-built tavern standing on 

A company ol mfantry potion barked approval 

house. Davout rode up and gallopin 0 a o 0 r 

at Pionne de Combe: , 

“A good position. Captain! This is your day. 
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Pionne de Combe now triumphed over Davout; blind fortune had turned 
its face towards this descendant of the Marquises of Montresor. Neverthe¬ 
less, the young man was by no means easy in his mind. “My day?” he said 
to himself, echoing the promising words of the Marshal. “I am not so sure 
about that, though,” came the afterthought. “Where'arc the Russians? 
Where is Bagrattion? Where are the Chasseurs I saw this morning? There’s 
no sign of them. Nobody, absolutely nobody around! God help me!” Despair 
and fear sent a cold shiver down his spine. Meanwhile Davout was giving 
orders: 

“The bridge and earthwork are under our fire. Excellent! General Dc- 
saix, place your regiments on the right of the road, near the village! Three 
batta-lions here! What? Yes, in this open space! That’s exactly what we 
need. Send one battalion to the windmill and four between it and that 
distant village! Two more battalions in front, on the edge of the ravine. 
That’s right! General Compans, line up on Desaix’s left. Five battalions 
in reserve, five in the centre and the last five near the city!” 

About an hour passed in this work of disposing the troops. Adjutants 

galloped hither and thither past Pionne de Combe. Officers were bustling 

and shouting orders, guns and ammunition carts rattled and rumbled, and 

battalions and companies marched in serried ranks. Captain Pionne de 

Combe alone remained motionless, his face pale and his eyes riveted on the 

distant woods. There was no sign of the Russians. Davout galloped back 
to town. 1 


“Wh at ’s be c °me of, those Asiatics?” growled Major Lcmoine as he 
nothing? t0 the raV “ e ‘ “ Su PP° se a11 this is being made for 

oof i0nne heart , beat like a sl «ige hammer and he heeame 

eonseions of a queerfeel, ng in his legs. His feet felt the ground firmly enough 

but abo™ them, about the knees, he felt a void, and his body seemed 
cipation Sudd" 1 l'T’tTT? 6 a ” d t0SSing the " aves of ““ions anti- 

“NoTNot for y ‘u ri j"'’ 5 V ° ice 5houtin 8 in “»« distance: 

No! Not for nothing! There they are! There they are!” 

.Pionne de Combe dashed forward * 

§I!IP spiill 

a hail of shot and sh^ll * Ju Ru ® s,ans baited and stood stock still under 

mounds which stretched" ** 


♦ * * 

Bagrattion’s^nti^Arm™“was” aMacUb^Salt™ 8 f ifficUlt to sa y "’bether 
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nockked off his head by a bullet and he stamped and trampled upon it, 

furiously beating his grey temples with his fists. At this moment Marshal 

Davout arrived on the scene again. 

© 

“Halt!" he shouted pulling up in front of the men so sharply as to make 
his horse rear. “Hdlt! Major, I want to put your gallant battalion through 
its musketry drill. It has never had any training under fire! Men! Your 
Marshal commands you! Present arms! Shoulder arms!” 

The men performed these exercises amidst the hail of shot and shell 
as if they were on the drill ground. First one and then another fell, but the 
rest, ignoring the men falling around them and the danger that threatened 
them, kept on shouldering arms and presenting arms with clockwork pre¬ 
cision in response to Davout’s commands. But the Russian volleys rang out 
with increasing frequency, decimating the ranks of the battalion. Meanwhile, 
Major Lemoine, flushed with anger und vexation, was skipping round the 
Marshal’s horse, expostulating in a thunderous voice: 

“Your Highness! I ordered the battalion to retreat because my ammu¬ 
nition had run out. I swear this is the absolute truth! Spare the battalion, 
Your Highness!” 

But Davout did not, or pretended not to hear him, and continued to 
drill the men. “The cur!” thought Captain Pionne de Combe to himself, 
fuming with rage. “We shall all be killed here because of his tricks.” He bit 
his trembling lips, looked round furtively, and a moment later vanished 
from the battlefield. 

Owing to his short-sightedness, perhaps, Davout did not see what was 
taking place on the Russian side. An adjutant rode up and reported: 

“Your Highness, the Russians are crossing the ravine!” , 

“Major Lemoine!” shouted the Marshal. “Your battalion has performed 
its musketry exercises to perfection. Now take it and dislodge the enemy 
from the ravine. Charge, men! Charge!” 

Followed by the battalion, Lemoine dashed forward into the thick o 
the Russians’ fire. 

* * * 


Pionne de Combe stood in the depth of the forest, pressing against an 
enormous pine tree so closely that the rough bark scratched his cheek. 
The dread that had suddenly overcome him while watching Davout putting 
the men through their musketry drill under fire had not yet passed. 
The no.se of battle reached him even here, causing a convulsive shudder to 
pass through his body as he pictured the scene. Suddenly he gave a start and 
began to tremble like a dog at the sight of blood. He dug his fingernails 
into the bark of the tree; he almost stopped breathing. 

A ross a broad glade, about fifty paces from where he stood, ah aged 
Cossack was ndtng. bending low io b,s saddle. His ‘ong moustaches were 
waving io the breeze and h,s fur cap was pushed to the back of hit head. 
Where had he come from? The Captain had not not.ced. About a m.nute 

later several more horsemen emerged from the trees, them « 

with the manes of them shaggy ponies. Swaying m them saddles they rode 

at a walking pace bchmd the leader, making for the very spot where 


Pionne de Combe was standing. Davout had been wrong. This was not the 
Captain’s day. The poor fellow’s fate was about to be decided in the most 
deplorable fashion. The Captain shut his eyes expecting to be pierced with 
a lance, or at least to feel the lash of a riding whip, but neither happened. 
Instead, he felt a heavy hand grip him by the shoulder, while another, 
' more deft, was swiftly passed down his body, relieving him in a trice of 
his pistol and his purse. Finally, his elbows were painfully drawn back and 
tied behind his back with a thin cord. All this was done with such amazing 
celerity that all was over before the Captain had even time to gasp. The 
Cossacks gravely conferred among themselves in a low voice for a momont 
and then, at a sign of their leader, formed a ring around their captive and 
moved to the edge of the forest. So that was the end of hi6 glory, thought 
Captain Pionne de Combe bitterly. 

Suddenly, a crash was heard in front of the cavalcade, followed by a 
whistling sound which was echoed and re-echoed among the trees, from 
which leaves and twigs came falling like snowflakes. A thin cloud of smoke 
hung among the trees. Two Cossacks doubled up and slowly slipped from 
their saddles. They were caught by their comrades. A volley? Vi here from? 
A heavy blow in the shoulder from a lance caused the Captain to stumble. 
He fell prostrate, striking the back of his head painfully against a tree 
stump. The Cossacks, emitting a wild yell, vanished faster than they had 
appeared. Pionne de Combe rose to his feet with difficulty. His head and 
shoulder ached unbearably. He took several paces forward from the spot 
where he had nearly met his doom and stopped short, dazed by the scene 
that met his eyes. A line of French Musketeers, holding their still smoking 
muskets at the ready, emerged from the trees on to the glade and made 
straight for the Captain. Ahead of them ran Major Lcmoinc. 

What the devil!” shouted the old veteran on catching sight of Pionne 
de Combe with his arms bound behind his back. “What the devil, I say! 
How did you manage to get here, my dear Captain? Mv men are expiating 
the sin they committed this morning. We have dislodged the Russians 
• from the ravine. What a tussle that was! Now the Marshal has sent us here. 
He is afraid of being outflanked in the forest. The Asiatics are pressing us 
on all sides and he wants us to encounter them here. But you . . . v 0 u? What 
are you doing here?” J 


No Davout had not been mistaken, after all! This was indeed Pionne 
de Combe s day, and luek had not deserted him. All the insolence of which 
he was capable welled up, first to his heart and then to his head. 

Why am I here?” he retorted. “The Marshal ordered me to lead your 
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anus Major? Oh, how my shoulder aehes! No sign of blood, though. Well, 
dont let me waste any time. Forward!” b 

Forward, follow the Captain!” commanded Lemoine obediently. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


In the morning General Rayevsky set out from Dashkovka with two 
regiments of Chasseurs and two battalions of infantry. The weather was 
bright, except for intermittent warm showers of heavy rain. The small 
force marched at a rapid pace along a straight and smooth road lined with 
birch trees-which had been planted thirty years before, when Catherine II 
was still on the throne. The spreading branches gave the road the appear¬ 
ance ol a long and leafy avenue. 

The force was already drawing near to Saltanovka when it was over¬ 
taken by a young, blonde aide-de-camp in a Horse Guard’s uniform, riding 
a foaming horse. 11 is lace was radiant with joy and excitement, his grey 
eyes Hashed. It was evident that he was in that exceptional, very 
complex state ol exaltation which a man feels only once in his life, namely, 
before his lirst battle. The aide-de-camp galloped up to Rayevsky who, 
after greeting him, enquired: 

“What message have you brought, Olferyev?” 

“The Commander-in-Chief’s orders. Your Excellency !” answered Olfer¬ 
yev. “Assuming that Moglulev is occupied only by Marshal Davout’s van¬ 
guard—no more than 6,00J infantry—the Prince deems it necessary that 
you. Your Excellency should muster the entire 7th Corps and undertake, 
not merely a reconnoitring action, but a direct attack on Moghilev.” 

Rayevsky’s stub-tailed English stallion suddenly reared. The General 
struck it on the forehead with the handle ol his riding whip and at once 
patted its nose, giving it its rein. All this was done with the natural ease 
of an experienced rider, and this roused in Olferyev a feeling of awe and 
admiration for the General. 

“He has just learned that a battle, a big battle lies ahead, but he shows 
not the slightest concern,” he thought to himself. “Not a muscle ol his lace 
moved. He busies himself with his horse, as il what I have reported makes 

not the least difference to him!” - •, 

“It will be all very well il the Prince is not mistaken, if there are not 
more French troops in Moghilev, and if Davout has not yet arrived there, 
said Rayevsky. “I will do my best! Are you returning via Dashkovka, 

Olferyev?” 

“Your Excellency!” exclaimed the Cornet. “Permit me to remain with 
you! I am sure Prince Peter Ivanovich will not mind. Please, do, Your 

Excellency 1” ■ . 

' “Nonsense!” retorted Rayevsky. “Why should you run into danger? 

You will have other opportunities. Cornet. And so, return via Dashkovka, 
and on the way call on General Kolyubakin of the 12th Division, General 
Paskevich of the 26th, General Vassilchikov of the Akhtyrka Regiment, 
and the artillery, and convey to them my orders to join me at once. Repor 
to the Prince that I will do everything in my power, but that I am airaid 
his calculations are not quite correct. The French divisions consist of twenty- 
eight battalions as against our twelve. My entire corps consists of twenty- 
four battalions of no more than 500 men each. If we run into Davout, we 

shall have a hard time. However, go I” 


“Your Excellency!” 

Olferyev sdutd “turned his horse aud sped like the wind u, the direc 
tion°from which he had come. Were he not riding under the gaze o hun¬ 
dreds of human eyes, were he alone on an empty road he would in all prob- 
ability have broken into tears and wept like a child. 
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Through the spyglass columns of French troops could be seen marching 
in serried ranks through the streets ol Saltanovka. and also round the vil¬ 
lage to the right, to the left and in the rear. The ram had stopped. I he 
sun came out from behind the clouds and added brilliance to the scene. 
General Rayevsky kept his eye glued to his spyglass. About him were the 
commanders ol the troops which had just drawn up - Vassileh ikov and 
another young, lean General, with regular, but small and vivacious features. 
This was Major-General Paskevich, the commander ol the 26lli liilantry 

Division. . n 

“Thanks, Ivan Fedorovich, for bringing your division up so quickly, 

"Rayevsky said to him. 

. “We did not march, we flew, in spite ol the fact that the men were in 
their greatcoats and carried their knapsacks and muskets,’' answered Paske¬ 
vich boastfully. “They knew that their live* depended on speed.” 

Rayevsky removed his spyglass from his eye and gave Paskevich a side¬ 
long glance, 6iich as a wise old man would give to a boastful and thought¬ 
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less child. 

“Oh, have you not yet stopped thinking about your lives?” be asked 
jestingly. 

Vaagilchikov laughed.- Paskevich was about to reply, but evidently 
thought**, bet ter of it and merely straightened up and saluted. 

' so,” continued Rayevsky, ‘you, Ivan Fedorovich, take your 

division, and you, Larion Vassilyevicb, take youi Hussars and march 
through the forest to outflank the French on the right. They are about a 
verst from the road. When yon reach theii flank and come out on level 
ground, i will strike at their centre across the bridge with the I2lh Divi¬ 
sion. To your troops, Messieurs Generals!” 


The pine wood through which Paskevich was marching was so dense 
that the infantry could proceed only in open order, and then only along 
narrow tracks, three abreast. Vass*lchikov with his Hussars had dropped 
behind long ago, for the forest had proved impassable for cavalry. The 
Akhtyrka Regiment had turned back, but a convoy ol Cossacks, which 
Vassileh ikov had kept back, managed to penetrate deeper and deeper into 
A i"d with their customary skill. The flanking movement was probably 
^completed when several Don Cossacks appeared before Paskevich 
ng thefc. shaggy ponies and with the bodies of two dead comrades across 



their saddles. One of the Cossacks, a sergeant, whose eyebrows were so long 
that they waved in the breeze, rode forward and reported: 

“The Frenchies are pushing forward. Your Excellency ... no mistake!” 

And to confirm his statement— Kuzma Vorozheikin, oh, so cautious, 
now!—pointed to the bodies of the dead Cossacks lying across the saddles. 
Paskevich was obviously disturbed by the news. Pulling hair after hair 
from his right whisker he enquired: 

“Many?” 

“Close on a thousand. How many there are behind them I don’t know. 
Their Chasseurs. . . .” 

The General’s small, colourless eves flashed. 

“Aha! Clearly we are outflanking them on the right and they are outflank¬ 
ing us on the left! Well, let them try!” he muttered, and then asked Vo¬ 
rozheikin: 

“Is there a road leading out of the forest, old man?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency. It begins just where the trees thin out.” 

“Clear as a pikestaff!” said Paskevich, thinking quickly. “The brigade 
of Chasseurs will go to the right of the road and two regiments of the 2nd 
to the left. The artillery will proceed along the road. That will be the first 
battle line. The others — in reserve. In case of necessity—they will get as 
the second line.” 


The force was hurriedly reformed. The forest was beginning to thin out, 
but was still too dense to allow of any precise movements. The division 
gradually reached the place where the road began, but it was unable to take 
up the positions which the General had indicated. Three musketry volleys 
rang out. Fired at close range and well-aimed, the effect was devastating. 
A line of French Musketeers became distinctly visible in front. This was 
Major Lemoine’s battalion. What was behind them? The thousand men, 
about whom the Cossack Sergeant had reported, or many, perhag£ very 
many more? Paskevich betrayed still greater nervousness, as a of 

which his side whisker became markedly thinner. The Chasseurftyn the 
first line returned the fire of the French. The woods resounded with the 
report of volley after volley and became filled with acrid gunpowder smoke^ 
From the glade to which the General had galloped the French Musketeers 
seemed quite close. Paskevich turned round and shouted. 

“Travin, haul two guns here!” 

The Lieutenant in command of the company of artillery to whom this 
order was addressed, was of proud and haughty bearing, but his coat was 
torn at the elbows, his breeches were carefully patched at the knees, and 
his sword-knot, cords and the lassies on his helmet were worn and soiled. 
This officer was obviously very poor, but it was evident that his uniform 
bad been made of the finest cloth and fitted him like a glove. Like its owmer, 


it had probably seen better days. 

A couple of old six-pounders came rumbling to the mound on which 

Paskevich had taken his stand. f y , ,, , 

“Load shrapnel! Chasseurs under cover! To the gm*! Fire! 1 shall have 

the regiments drawn up here in a minute. Why on . t ' » j 

‘ The guns roared and the mound was enveloped with bluish smoke. ^ 
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“Splendid!” exclaimed Paskevich. 

But the scene which met his gaze when the smoke cleared away was far 
from what he had expected to see. One of the guns was lying on its side, and 
near it lay Lieutenant Travin’s chestnut horse with its entrails blown out. 
The Lieutenant, his face deathly pale and bespattered with blood, was 
dragging his leg from under the horse. He was assisted by a gunner no less 
pale than himself. 

Paskevich choked with rage and foam appeared at the corners of his 
mouth. He spurred his horse with 6uch force that it leapt over the overturned 
gun and almost crushed Travin under its hoofs. 

“No!” shouted the General. “Not you, but I am the fool for ordering you 
to fire! What? You’re not to blame? Give me your sword, Lieutenant. 
You arc arrested! I will put you on birch picket duty!* Where’s the gunner? 
What’s your name? Ugodnikov? I’ll have you flogged to death! Adjutant, 
put it down: one hundred strikes for this rascal!” 

Meanwhile, the French Musketeers had approached so closely to the 
mound on which the General was fuming that their bullets were contin¬ 
uously whistling around and artillerymen dropped one after another. As 
the Frdhch were advancing in open order shrapnel alone could be effective 
against them. Paskevich pulled himself together. His rage passed away 
as quickly as it had arisen. “Was the officer really to blame for the fact that 
the gun. which had been cast in Catherine’s day, had burst?” he asked himself. 

“Travin!” he shouted, “Take four more guns from the battery and haul 
them here!” 


The Lieutenant quickly unharnessed a horse from one of the ammunition 
carts, njounted it and galloped off to the battery. 

“Four guns from the right flank, follow me!” he commanded on 
reaching it. 

The guns rattled up to the mound. 

“Halt! Shrapnel! Fire!” 


The guns roared, but the French line drew still closer. Again musketry 
fire broke out. But in the Russian rear drums began to beat and the two 

1 ^ ;try ir reg T ent t S ° f ^ fif - t Iine advanced with measured tread straight 

Slwdmrp teeth “ USketS “* ^ lcVe1 ' Paskcvich smiled, exposing 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed. “Lieutenant Travin, come here! Thanks' 
Adjutant, return the Lieutenant his sword!” 

^ Travin accepted his sword with a bow. 
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those hundred strokes for Ugodnikov, of course, but don’t kick over the 

traces. 

“Keep ray sword, officer,” retorted Travin haughtily. “I shall not take 
it until the General finally comes to his senses!” 

* * * 

Of Lemoine’s battalion only two hundred men were left. The Major 
looked round despairingly for Pionne de Combe, the Captain who was 
acting in the Marshal’s name. He had led the battalion into this inferno, 
and it was his business to lead it out again. But Pionne de Combe was 
nowhere to be seen. He had vanished. Meanwhile, the Russian guns kept 
spitting shrapnel, and the soldiers dropped in whole squads. 

“What the devil!” barked the Major at last. “To me, my friends! Let’s 

turn back!” 

But it was too late to retreat. The gunfire ceased. A loud hurrah rolled 
through the forest and the Russian Chasseurs hurled themselves upon the 

remnants ol the French battalion. 

Vnrozheikin with a dozen Cossacks bad been hovering round Lemo.ne 
for a long time and at last the opportune moment arrived. Suddenly, the 
Major felt a noose drawn tight round his neck. He tried to teai it oil but 
failed. His eyes bulged and became bloodshot. His horse, tossing its head 
in terror, galloped out of the scrimmage, but was caught by Captain Pionne 
(]<■ Combe, who was watching the scene from behind a tree. He realized in 
a Hash that luck was riding in that saddle. He mounted the horse, dug 
his spurs into its sides and galloped from the fores, to report to Marsha) 
Devout on the unsuccessful but brilliant vanguard battle which had been 
fouehl on the right Hank, and on the heroic way in which the hat.ahod 

and its commander had perished. He, the Captain, was the only survivor 
" this glorious engagement, and he had no doubt that this day the White 
Cross of the Legion ol Honour would decorate his proud breast. 


Paskevich put several questions to the captured Major, hut the latter 
answered on!ly^-P*Mmnlenuni ton, s'en fra on ***** 
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Vorozheikin, of course, did not understand a word the Major said, 
but by a strange coincidence his thoughts also turned towards the notorious 
Captain at that moment. 

“It*s no disgrace for you to be taken prisoner, old man,” he said, “but 
I could almost cry for allowing that lad to 61 ip away. Perlcct butter-fin¬ 
gers, my men were! But he won’t get past me. By the Holy Cross I’ll get 
my noose round his neck yet! On my life I will!” and removing his cap he 
made the sign of the cross over his chest. 


I 


Meanwhile, musketry fire was still heard in the forest, sounding ns if 
numerous woodsmen were hacking away at the trees. Craduallv, however, 
the firing steadily shifted to the outskirts. By this time Paskcvich was lead¬ 
ing his troops out towards the windmill, hut on approaching nearer he 
found this revolving structure and its immediate vicinity bristling with the 
bayonets of such dense masses ot French troops that he screwed up his eyes 
in amazement. “How is this?” he asked. “They told me that altogether 
there were only six thousand in Moghilev, hut there seems as many against 
me here.” A distance of only three hundred and fifty feet separated his 
force from the French. The place at which he had emerged did not permit 
of column formation and he therefore deployed his men in line, sending the 
Chasseurs forward. The Chasseurs went into action at once. Every man took 
whatever cover he could find, a hummock, or a bush, and creeping forward 
fired with steady aim, finding a billet for every bullet. Paskcv.ch watched 
his men with pride. “Fine muskets! How well kept! How far and true they hitt 
It soon became clear to him, however, that it would be impossible for 

him to dislodge the French from the mill. “I will do all I can and then. . . .” 

he muttered. He caught his Adjutant by the arm and said: 

“Gallop off to General Rayevsky. Inform him that I have not two but 
twenty thousand against me, and demand reinforcements ol not less than 
three battalions! Lively now!” Turning his horse he called: 

“Travin!” 

“Yes, Your Excellency?” 

. . . E-e. ... Why are you without your sword? I returned it to 
you, did I not?” 

“Gunner Ugodnikov, Your Excellency. . . 

Paskevicb tore hU glove from his hand and flung it on the ground, shout- 
mg with rage: ® 

“To the devil with you and your gunner. Lieutenant! Order him to train 
his gun on that crowd ol horsemen on the left I There’s a General .mss- them 
Compans, I think. Lively now!” 

.. Tr: I Vi “ dashed t0 th< - A tall soldier in chevrons and with enormous 
!l l m ' th ‘ "i Lgodnikov —got busy, and a momeni la.e. s can! 

among ^em WCre ° D gr0UJld with th « cannon ball spinning 
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“Splendid!” exclaimed Paskevich. “Splendid! Now knock that crowd 
off and there’s a St. George’s Cross waiting for Ugodnikov! Lieutenant 
Travin! Put your melancholy in your pocket. Here, take your sword! Blaze 
away with shrapnel! Messieurs, Regimental Commanders! Attack!” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Rayevsky, being rather hard of hearing, did not believe his ears. 
“How many?” he asked again. 

“Sixty thousand,” answered Lemoine. 

“Vi hat? So it is not only General Bordesoule’s vanguard?” 

“Sixty thousand. General. Marshal Davout’s entire Corps.” 

“Send Monsieur the Major to General Headquarters and hand the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf the following message from me,” ordered Rayevsky, scrib¬ 
bling a few lines on a half-sheet of notepaper and handing it to his aide. 

He realized now that he could not capture Moghilev, as his ten thousand 
men could do nothing against the sixty thousand French. After reading his 
message and interrogating the captive Major, Bagrattion should become 
convinced of the same; but the battle continued to rage, and it was as diffi¬ 
cult to restrict it as to achieve success. Strictly speaking, the French posi¬ 
tion on the hill near Saltanovka was impregnable. The forest which sur¬ 
rounded the village blocked all other approach to it except by the highroad, 
on which a powerful French battery had been posted. Right in front of the 
village there was a ravine crossed by a bridge and an earthwork, both, how¬ 
ever, w recked and encumbered with logs. Different regiments of the 12th Divi¬ 
sion had launched several attacks across the swampy ravine, but all had 
been repulsed. Although their ranks were being decimated by shrapnel 
and musketry fire they did not think of retreating, but their attacking 
spirit was spent. They merely held their ground. Wrecked guns .were im¬ 
mediately replaced by others, and fresh gunners took the places of'the skilled 
and wounded. Cannon balls tore up the ground in front of them, (bespat¬ 
tering whole lines with mud, and, rebounding, flew over their heads, leaping 
and curveting in the most fantastic manner. The horses reared, neighed and 
sniffed the air, as if asking each other: “What the devil is going on here?” 
But the horsemen sat upright in their saddles, totally unconcerned. If a 
horse dropped, the rider calmly removed the saddle and saddlebags and 
went to the rear. The government paid for the horse, but not for the saddle. 

For two hours Generals Rayevsky and Vassilchikov had been standing 
under fire on the edge of the ravine opposite the earthwork. ' 

“Gunfire on the left, do you hear it, Nikolai Nikolayevich, asked 

General Vassilchikov. * 

Ravevsky cupped his left ear and answered: AT 

“Yes. That’s Paskevich coming out into the open and deploying, ow 


we must rouse our men again. 

“I doubt whether they will come up 

chikov with a 6igh. 

“What?” 


to the scratch,” commented Vassil 
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A v cannon-ball tore up the earth at Rayevsky’s feet. He looked down at 

it indifferently and continued speaking: 

“Watch those French Musketeers! What skill! They fire while on the 
move and have not once presented themselves as a target., It would not suit 
our men, though. So you say they won’t come up to the scratch?” 

He looked round as if searching for somebody. For whom? Behind him 
thronged his aides-de-camp, among them his two sons. Alexander was 
pleading with a Sub-Lieutenant of the Smolensk Infantry Regiment, a giant 
of a man with the face of a child, who was holding aloft the old, white 
colours of his regiment. 

“Now look here. Lieutenant, you are wounded,” Alexander was saying. 
“It’s hard for you to hold the colours. Give them to me, I’ll hold them!” 

“Let me alone,” answered the Sub-Lieutenant roughly. “I know how to 
die.”. 

And in that very instant his proud words were confirmed. He gasped 
and fell prostrate to the ground. A bullet had struck him between the eyes. 
Young Alexander Rayevsky caught the colours and held them as high as 
the Lieutenant had just held them before him. 

tt Do you know the Lieutenant’s name?” he enquired of a soldier of the 
Smolensk Regiment standing nearby. 

“Ziminsky, Your Honour! He was a good officer, God rest his soul. 
Still young, but quite like his father. I fought under his father at Dcr- 
bent. . . .” 

But before he could finish his story he dropped d^ad to the ground. 

At this moment General Rayevsky’s voice was heard calling: “My sons! 
To me!” 

Alexander handed the colours to another officer and hastened to his 
father. By his side was his younger brother Nikolai, pale, but resolute. The 
drums beat*t440 advance. The officers dressed their ranks. Vassilchikov quick¬ 
ly mounted'biflfcorse and rode off to his Hussars. The troops were imbued 
with that strange calmness that soldiers feel before an attack. General Ray¬ 
evsky sensed what this meant. Sometimes it meant the calm before the storm, 
but sometimes it was a torpor from which the men’s fallen spirit could not 
tedr itself. What did it mean on this occasion? General Rayevsky waved his 
handkerchief. The orders of the regimental commanders were repeated in 
the battalions and carried down to the companies. 

“By the right! To the attack! March!” 

But not a man moved. What if Vassilchikov was right? Rayevsky took 
each of his sons by the hand and advancing with them to the earthwork cried 
out: “Staff officers, follow me!” 

He was already so far in advance of the first line that this spectacle of 
unwavering courage was distinctly seen at every point of the dispositions 

of the Russian troops. He continued to advance, turning round now and 
again and shouting: 

“ Lads! I am your General, and my sons are with me! Forward! Forward!” 
wave of horror and enthusiasm swept through the ranks. All those 
Standing along the ravine right up to the forest shuddered, and then dashed 
after Rayevsky and his sons. The latter were already on the earthwork, 
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striding over dead bodies, broken gun wheels and scattered obstacles. As 
they were in front, the Russian troops held their Gre, but thousands of men 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets. A hellish Gre met this amazing at¬ 
tack. Hundreds fell, but the rest swept madly on. 

* * * 


But this time too the frontal attack was repulsed. The Russian troops 
retired from the earthwork plastered with mud and blood. Only on the 
flanks was Gghting still proceeding. 

‘'By the right, in threes, march!” commanded General Yassilchikov, 
and his Hussars trotted behind him. It was impossible for the cavalry to 
break through the dense scrub, but between it and the woods there was a 
broad clearing dotted with tree stumps. The Hussars advanced through 
this clearing in open order. They were met by a torrent of Gre. Cannon balls 
spun at the feet of the General’s horse. The General rode in front. He had 
not even drawn his sword. Turning in his saddle from time to time he 

looked back and commanded: 

“Easy there, easy! Dress by the right, Hussars!” 

It was as magniGcent as any parade in St. Petersburg, but a quarter of 
an hour later the Hussars galloped back through the same clearing. 

* * * 


The white colours of the Smolensk Regiment fluttered and passed from 
hand to haud. Sergeant Svatikov, an old and ailing soldier, who had start¬ 
ed military service under Potemkin, kept his eyes glued on it. He was com¬ 
pletely out of breath from running, he felt a tightness m the chest and a 
severe stitch in the side. His legs and arms trembled from exert.on and 
fireworks seemed to be craekling in bis head, but he kept W»,*yes r,voted 
on the colours There! They have fallen, fluttering helplessly*, and a crowd 
of French soldiers arc rushing to capture them! But a crowd of RusMan ® 
make a dash to save them. A scrimmage ensues, and eventually a red-haired 
Corporal, his face as radiant as a sunflower, triumphantly emerges with 

oyer the fla n . ® breath he clings to the colours, but a stunning, 

blow" iT thT]aw knocks him off his feet. His mouth and throat are^filled 
with hot, salty blood. He spits out the crimson mess, and with it someth' ° 
that glistens white. Teeth? Svatikov winds the colours round h.s head and 

been lost, but we have gained a day. 
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The messenger did not understand the General, and fearing that he had 
not heard correctly stood blinking his eyes in embarrassment. w 

“Yes,” repeated Rayevsky, “we have gained a whole day. Tell him that. 

* * * 

Bagrattion with his Staff was on the roadside under the birches when 
Rayevsky returned from Saltanovka after withdrawing his 7th Corps to 
Dashkovka. The two Generals embraced. The staff officers pressed closely 

around them. , 

“We have fought the first pitched battle in the 1812 campaign! exclaimed 

Bagrattion. “We hit them straight from the shoulder, Nikolai Nikolayevich, 
my°heart, and we have shown the French the stuff we arc made of! Oh, how 
my hands itched! But I managed to restrain myself. Glory to the hero.” 

“This day all were heroes!” replied Rayevsky. Nevertheless, he looked 
sad and was evidently depressed by the setback. Bagrattion took him by 
the arm and said: 

“We were mistaken. Davout himself was in Moghilev. Moreover, Mar¬ 
shal Mortier is marching to reinforce him. An overwhelming superiority 
of forces. Moghilev is lost, but I am not despondent. Not a bit!” 

Leading Rayevsky aside he continued: # 

“I will not conceal it from you, my heart, but will tell you honestly that 
my ardour for a general engagement has subsided. It is no use rushing like 
a bull at a gate. An army is a sacred thing and must not be subjected to risk.” 

Rayevsky heard these words with amazement. What had become of the 
vice of which Bagrattion’s enemies accused him—his rash and headstrong 
impetuosity? ^ 

“What? You don’t recognize the old man?” continued Bagrattion in a 
bantering tone. “You don’t know him well enough. Live and learn. Even 
Suvorov learned a lesson in Italy, and lessons arc bitter things. The battle 
of Saltanovka will be remembered for a hundred years. By it we saved our 
Army. We must resort to cunning for a little while longer and keep that 
bald devil Davout fooled and I have thought of a ruse. You arc a hero. I 
want to have your approval. This is my idea. ...” 

He crossed his arms over his chest and supporting his chin with one 
hand thought for a moment, and then continued with the calm delibera¬ 
tion which had astonished Rayevsky. 

“We are not strong enough to fight our way through near Moghilev. I 
have received information that the Minister is already approaching Vitebsk. 
To join him we must march through Propoisk, Cherikov and Kri<hevo. 
How can we do that? If Monsieur Davout is kept in Moghilev all day tomor- 
row—we shall pass. At night, past Moghilev, on to Mstislavl and then to 
Smolensk. How can we keep Davout in Moghilev? Quite simply. He must be 
led to expect a general attack by our forces. Having barely survived today, 
he will not go into action again.” 

Suddenly changing his tone he said with animation: 

, “ Bi S men make b, g mistakes. The Marshal is now reasoning as follows: ‘I 
have lought Bagrattion’s vanguard and tomorrow Bagrattion himself will rush 

AllaI He wiB send ou * a reconnoitring party to find out whether 


there is anything around. He finds that there is. Your Corps has remained in 
Dashkovka. Later you are joined by Count Mikhail Vorontsov with the 
Grenadiers Division. The reconnoitring party returns and reports: ‘They are 
mustering. ’ If this is not convincing enough he will find that Bagrattion with 
his Army has started out and has bivouacked near Saltanovka, placing out¬ 
posts right up to Moghilev. Again his scouts report. Hold on, Dawy! 
And Davvy will hold on. Ha-ha-ha!” 

Rayevsky smiled and said: “Perhaps it will come off. Children are de¬ 
ceived that way.” 

“Not only children!” retorted Bagrattion hotly. “Complicated mechan¬ 
isms always look simple, my heart. That is not a!)! In addition, I will 
send the Ataman with his twelve regiments to Moghilev. Let them race 
around right near the trenches. What confusion it will rouse in the city! 
And while the Ataman crosses the Dnieper at night and makes a feint attack 
on Moghilev, we will slip past. The bridges at Novy Bykhov are already 
erected! The road is open!” 

Vexation and sadness vanished from Rayevsky’s face. Bagrattion’s ma¬ 
noeuvre was so skilfully planned in all its details that it did indeed promise 

success. *“ 

“Very good. Prince,” he said. “It was not for nothing that I fought 

today, nor did you spend your time in Italy with Suvorov in vain. The most 
important thing is that you are learning even today. Very good! I sent you 
a French Major, a prisoner of war. It would be a good idea to din it into his 
head that we intend to capture Moghilev tomorrow and then let him go with 
this secret. He will help to confirm Davout in his mistaken views.. . . 

Before he had finished speaking Bagrattion cried out: Hey . Alyosha. 
Brin" the old Frenchman who surrendered to Paskevich today. 


•r t t 

Vorozheikin had not even notieed how his enmity towards Lemoine had 
evaporated bat bavin" to act as his escort for the third time, he was eon- 
scions ‘of a 'rather friendly feeling for the old Major 

5 "^^ b ^ nd 

mfnr S s:“d the Sslek tfLemoine. “Where are yon going? 
And why? Don’t you like our CO “ pa “ y? ^ T ^ e £ you won Idha ve had! 

--<—• 

ay: - 

moine in reply. 

. Good God, who. are they telling me nil thi. for when I am hnngryl 


“That*8 right,” responded Vorozheikin. “Let’s finish the war. We’ll 
kick the uninvited gucst9 out, and if they like to stand round the gate trying 
to frighten kids and idiots, let them! As for the lad who gave us the slip 
today, tell him we’ll rope him in yet. Seems he has no liking for shot and 
shell, hut he’ll not escape Vorozheikin!” You tel) him that!” 

The line of outposts had now been left far behind. The yellow Iight9 
of the city were seen twinkling in the darkness ahead and the distant sound 
of barking was heard. 

“Here we are!” said Vorozheikin halting his men. “Well, as you like, 
Grandpa! But if you must go, Christ be with you!” 

The ring of Cossacks around Lemoine opened and the Major found him¬ 
self standing alone in a dark field. Vorozheikin turned in his saddle and 
struck his horse with his whip, quite unnecessarily. It was a sign that his 
heart was heavy. The Cossack cracks his whip most often when leaving 
home and parting with his dear oues. Could bis parting from Lemoine have 
had the same effect upon him? 


* * * 


On the night of July 11 Marsha) Davout received reinforcements in 
the shape of the French infantry from Morticr’s Corps and the Polish Vis¬ 
tula Legion. This pleased the Prince ol Eckmiihl, for he had no doubt that 
Bagrattion would attack Moghilev next day with his entire Army. This 
alone could explain the battle that had been fought at Saltanovka that day. 
This battle filled him with strange forebodings, however. True, he had 
prevented the Russians from advancing, but the incredible stubbornness 
of their attacks, their devilishly impetuous onslaughts, their staunchness 
under fire and the fury with which they returned artillery fire did not please 
him at all. If the vanguard fought like that in a partial engagement, what 
will the general engagement for Moghilev be like? 

Davout had begun to muster his torces in the city earlier in the evening. 
The sappers were working on the city walls and outside ol them, digging 
trenches and raising bastions for the batteries. The Marshal’s aides-de- 
camp had never been bullied to the extent that they were that night. The 
Prince of Eckmiihl bounced in his armchair like the lid of a boiling coffee 

pot. And just when this feverish activity and excitement was at its height. 
Major Lemoine was announced. 


Davout bounded out of his room to meet the unfortunate battalion com¬ 
mander and pounced upon him like a tiger. The old man’s misadventures 
that day, beginning with the shameful retreat ol his Musketeers under fire 
and ending with the annihilation of bis battalion in the forest and his own 
capture by the Russians, had sickened him with disgust: hut he was still 

more disputed by the Major’s return. How? Why? Duvout’s suspicious 
heart nearly burst with fury. 1 

“ Y °U old ratr he yelled oo catching sight ol Le oine. “1 thought you 
eUe wind'her e i*^ “ W8e - Clo,h - ’ * ’ But There’s someth,ng 


But when Lemoine managed to tel) him, in a voice trembling with morti- 
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fication, something about his adventures, and particularly when he told 
him that he had with his own eyes seen the Russian troops marching towards 
the city and had heard the orders of Bagrattion and Rayevsky concerning 
the attack to be launched next day, the Prince calmed down and became 
thoughtful. Even assuming that Lemoine had become a spy, the story he 
told fitted in with what was to be expected in the general course of events. 
And so, in a voice that was almost calm, he ordered: 

‘‘Put this officer under arrest! : ’ 


Pionne de Combe stepped out of Davout’s room into the general room 
of the Marshal’s Headquarters so radiant that the room seemed to grow 
brighter. On the Captain’s breast glistened a brand new white enamel Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. The day had ended for him id the way fortune, whose 
favourite"he was, had determined. On returning from a night reconnaissance 
and reporting its results the terrible Marshal had not raved and turned as 
he had done in the morning. Oh, no! Pionne de Combe had brought him 
information which had proved more potent than the deepest prejudice. 

The aides-de-camp and several other young officers in the general room 
thronged round the Captain and individually and in chorus congratulated 
him on the award of this coveted decoration. Many of them would willingly 
have paid for this little white cross with their blood, an armor a leg. One ol 
them, however, evidently more envious than the rest, enquired sardonically. 
“Judging by the reception you had, you must have brought bad news, 

CaP Tb'fman - have been very familiar with the customsat General 

I d not deign to reply either by word or glance, but to 
that might have remained about his own merits he declared loudly 

solemnly: fn«*ark Hetman with his troops has 

‘•Splendid news. Gentlemen! The Cossack Hetman infor l tlon 

just crossed the Dnieper and is marching t0 of I e morning. A glorious 

“t“h: P SS ;L P Xe b : 9 ros d s eV onb- ‘hVast epS With doling 

brilliance. 


galloped back and forth along the fortifications «=trpe<it.n, 
moment. But the day passed and nothing h pp The g0 , dier8 

The Russian Army, however was quite ready, to did ^ 

were not lying down or even sitting in close circles, as tn y 
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bivouac, but were standing easy, smoking their pipes, their muskets by 
their sides and knapsacks on their backs. They were neither cheerful nor 
depressed; they looked as Russians always look when preparing for a jour¬ 
ney. The dusk grew into deep, dark night. 

“When the Frenchies wake up in the morning, won’t they be surprised 
to find that we are no longer in camp!” 6aid one of the men in a low, jesting 
voice 

“Yes, won’t they,” somebody responded. “Won’t they raise a howl! 
‘What’s to be done now? Where’s the enemy?’ they will yell!” 

Just before dawn the trumpet sounded the reveille. 

Munching the rusks that had been served out the evening before, the 
infantry lined up without fuss or bustle, but the cavalrymen rushed to their 
horses, adjusted the saddles, tightened the girths, fastened the bits, re¬ 
moved the nose-bags and placed them at the back of their saddles, accompa- 
nying all this with the patting and slapping of horses’ necks and sides. Every 
now and again could be heard the usual ejaculations of endearment that the 
cavalryman expresses for his mount: “Come up, my beauty! Go easy, Ia6s! 
Steady now, high-stepper!” 

At last the Army set out on the march. It had bivouacked on clean and 
firm meadowland, the weather had been dry and so the traces it left were 
not very marked. In the morning the troops crossed tlje Dnieper near Novy 
Bykhovand came out on the Mstislavl road, which led straight to Smolensk. 

The sun rose slowly in a rosy haze and suddenly shone forth with daz¬ 
zling brilliance, as if showering its entire stock of light and warmth upon 
the earth. It was harvest time, but few harvesters were in the field. Crowds 
of peasants met the troops on the outskirts of their villages and women with 
infants in their arms gazed sympathetically at the dusty and perspiring 
soldiers marching past them. The local squires, riding in couches, carnages 
and gigs, followed in the Army’s wake. Byelorussia was left behind, and 

everything indicated that Smolensk, the land of ancient Rus, was not far 
away. {„ 


Bagrattion and his Staff rode on the side path, compelling their horses 
to leap across gullies and bushes. The Commandcr-in-Chief was calm and 
thoughtful Suddenly he called to Olferyev. The latter galloped up to him 
an sauted. Bagrattion took his hand and gently, pulling it down said: 
fnrtli A “ ldea has i u , st oc c u "ed to me. Even Napoleon makes mistakes, but 

wUl be^n r lT » e8 7 BUt DaV ° Ut ha8 made 6UCh a b, S bluQder tbat 

Will be unable to rectify it as long as he lives!” 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

esublished'T 1 ’ iD WhiCh , tho . Co “ mander -“-Chief of the Second Army had 
established h ls garters bordered on luxnrian. green meadow, wh.ch were 

r GulTrT ' P fy . WillOW8 - DreSSed “ blS oniform 

L™**- ^ Chasseur Regiment in preparation for leaving the house 

Bagrattion gazed through the window enjoying the beautiful scene present-’ 
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ed by this ancient Russian town. The stout fortifications erected in the 
period ol Tsar Boris Godunov, the picturesque belfries of the churches and 
the white cottage.* nestling among the orchards, all glistened in the hoi rays 
ol the brilliant morning sun. Prince Peter Ivanovich screwed up his eyes 
and became lost in meditation. A beautiful city, Smolensk, he mused. 
This was Russia, for which one was glad to lay down one’s life, to shed one’s 
blood, drop by drop, to lay down one’s head right now! No. he would not 
give it up without a battle! The great day had dawned. It was all settled. 
Napoleon had been outwitted. His cunning plan had collapsed. Both Russian 
Annie?- were near Smolensk. Where, if not here, should the French marauders 
be met with lire and sword? 

Bagrat I ton hastily put on his sash and hat and was about to leave, but, 
suddenly he paused. His face became overcast. He slowly folded his arms 
ovet his chest and stool motionless for several moments. 

“Your 11 ighness!” Olferyev deiercntially intervened at last. “I am afraid 
we shall be late.” 

* * * 


The City Governor’s house was a one-storied, rambling building, with 
jutting wings which seemed <o embrace the drive leading to the porch. Up 
thi* diive rolled Bagrailio. ’s carriage followed by a brilliant cavalcade con¬ 
sisting ol several generals, numerous stair officers, adjutants and amounted 
escort, their horses' hoofs pattering like the beating of drums, their white 
and black plumes set oil by the silvei cords and tassels ol their niguil- 
lettcs. Why this pomp? Prince Peter Ivanovich was not lond of such display, 
but he was not altogether averse to it. Today he needed it. 

The circumstance was an unusual one. A senior General of the Russian 
Army, across whose chest glistened the azure sash of the Order of St. And¬ 
rew the highest ordei in the realm, was paying an official visit to an officer 
inlcr.oi to'him in rank! Indeed. Barclay de Tolly was inferior in rank not 
only to Bagrat lion, but also to Platov and to twelve other lieutenant-gen¬ 
erals now under his command, and yet it was Bagrnltion who was paying 
the first courtesy visit to Barclay. How would the Army look upon this. 
True, Barclay was the Minister lor War and could give orders to Bagrattion, 
but it could not be forgotten that only five years ago he, an ordinary Major- 
General had stood to attention in front of Prince Peter Ivanov,cb and had 
respectfully accepted his commands. Should Prince Peter have regarded the 
orders ol his former subordinate as binding upon himself now. I he posit 
ol both Commanders-in-Chiel was embarrassing and false. If Barclay failed 
to understand this, the pomp with which Bagrattion s v.sit 'vas surrounded 
should give him food for thought. Prince Peter sprang from his carna c 
stepped briskly up to the porch and beckoned to the chief members of bis 

suite to follow close behind him. r „ npr ~i with 

Meanwhile, the front door opened and a tall, lean, ba > . 

stern and shrewd features and unblinking grey eyes appeared^ He was ^ 

full drear uniform, with sarh and order,, and bold h, s ha. nnde, lm arm. 
lie limped slightly, causing the plumes of the hat Jo flutter. His s J 

tant, who had planned this solemn meeting m all iU details, had o y J 
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slipped this elaborate headgear into the Minister’s hands. Detecting the 
Minister’s intention to descend the steps to meet Bagrattion, he clutched 
at the folds of his coat to restrain him. All this was extremely unpleasant 
to Barclay and his movements betrayed the embarrassment he lelt. But 
this awkwardness was not solely due to embarrassment or lack o^ dignity. 
On the contrary, beneath Barclay’s modest exterior one could discern the 
firmness of one accustomed to command. His awkwardness was due, mainly, 
to physical infirmity. His right arm and leg had been broken in battle, 
and aftei the battle of Preussisch-Eylau he found it difficult to mount his 
horse without assistance. 

“My dear Prince!” he exclaimed with that hard pronunciation that easi¬ 
ly betrays the non-Russian. “As it may please you to observe, I was preparing 
to pay you a visit.” 

The Commandcrs-in-Chief shook hands. Bagrattion gazed into Barclay’s 
unblinking eyes, hut could read nothing in them. The War Minister s long, 
paje, wrinkled face was inscrutable. He handed his hat to one of his a ides and 
placed his injured arm in a sling made of black taffeta. W as this play-act iug? 
Perhaps, hut the actions were courteous. Bagrattion was obliged to be con¬ 
tent with that and tried to appear perfectly pleased. 

* * • 

Something, by no means lack of Grmness, prevented Barclay from stat¬ 
ing, right at the outset, that the Emperor had chosen him to command 
the two armies: and something prevented Bagrattion from waiting calmly 
until the Emperor’s decision was officially announced. His vanity was ex¬ 
tremely ruffled by this ambiguity, but what was behind it was still worse. 
It was painful and bitter to be the subordinate of a map whom one could 
not on his conscience regard as being superior to oneself. Prince Peter Ivan¬ 
ovich gazed at Barclay’s bald skull over which his hair had been carefully 
brushed from the temples, and regarded the very colourlessness o* the 
Minister’s hair as an affront and as a hint at his own humiliation. “And this 
Quaker is to be in command over mcl” he thought with bitterness and 
disgust. 

True, there was some slight solace in the situation for Prince Peter. 
The clouds of grave responsibility that had hovered over him siuce the be¬ 
ginning ol the war were at last dispersed. In the new situation he was re¬ 
lieved of the painful apprehensions which were now to oppress Barclay with 
redoubled force. He w’ould now be able emphatically to demand what he 
regarded as useful and necessary—a general engagement fox Smolensk. 
Hence, he commenced the desired offensive against the French by launching 
an attack on Barclay. 

“I have no complaint to make against you, Mikhail Bogdanovich,” ho 
said. “You are the Minister, I am your subordinate, hut ! am compelled to 
say that to retreat further will be difficult and latal. The men are losirg 
heart; discipline is deteriorating. What a splendid army we hud! But now 
it is worn out. Nineteen days in this desert, in the heal, on forced marches 1 
The horses are exhausted. The enemy is all around us. Where are we going? 
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Why? I admit that up to now your manoeuvres have been skilful. Very! 
But the longed for day has arrived! We have effected a junction. We are 
standing together and Smolensk is behind us. We must now resort to a 
dilferent manoeuvre, one less intricate, perhaps. A simpler one.” 

What kind of manoeuvre?” enquired Barclay in a low voice. 

We must seek for the enemy and beat him before he gets to Smolensk! 

I am not complaining. You are in command! But I cannot permit the Army 
to be worn out endlessly. Put somebody else in charge and relieve me! I 
would rather wear a peasant’s smock ... a civilian’s coat, anything, rather 
than this! This is my true and honest opinion!” 

Barclay listened to this ardent speech with close attention, but his face 
remained as immobile as ever. Its inscrutability almost gave it the appearance 
of a death-mask. In his heart he felt unsympathetic towards Bagrattion, as, 
in fact, he felt towards all those whom he regarded as being less educated 
but more capable than himself. He had little confidence in his own talent 
and morbidly concealing this lack of self-confidence, he only grudgingly 
admitted the talents of his rivals. Modest and restrained himself, he never 
forgave blatant self-assurance in others. He had always felt a natural aver¬ 
sion for Bagrattion’s impulsive and ebullient nature. Outwardly, this ex¬ 
pressed itself in polite aloofness. The Gngers of his sound hand drummed 
a march on the green cloth of the table at which he sat facing his guest, his 
head dropped low on his chest. 

“I saved you, Mikhail Bogdanovich!” he heard Bagrattion say with that 
sharp emphasis that always irritated him. “I saved you by fighting my way 
towards you when you were retreating from me. . . . And I will do so again 
if necessary, but on the condition that you do not remain inactive. I can 
conceive of no other course, nor do I wish to. True, 1 lack learning and, per¬ 
haps, you may think I am stupid, but it breaks my heart to look at our 
Russian soldiers. In their own country, in Russia, they have become worse 

than Prussians and Austrians. That is why I say. . . • 

And in a state of extreme agitation he said again: ^ 

“I would prefer to wear a smock rather than put up with this. 

Barclay shrugged his shoulders. He was a man who. could size up a 
situation at a glance and foresee its outcome with the greatest ease and 
precision. He never became heated in controversy and never laboured his 
arguments. He simply said: “The result of so-and-so was so-and-so and the 
result of this will be so-and-so.” He detested long-windedness, but this 
conversation with Bagrattion called for lengthy argument and such a lot 
of talk What was he to do? 

"I really cannot understand, my dear Prince, what it is you are blaming 
me for,” he at last said slowly. “My manoeuvres were no “°re rntmate 
or scientific than yours, and were no less dictated by necessity. I already 
to admit that your operation at Moghilev when, on July 1 ,y 
Marshal Davout. slipped pas. him with your Army and cro sed the Dn.cpcr 
while he, learning of this only on the 14th began to march Orsha o 
on the 16th, was a splendid example of military tactics. And ttu, fact that 
you reached Mstislavl on the 17«h without further h.ndran e is also a r 
ute to your military skill. But be fair, my dear Prince, and try to understa 
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mv position. As early as the 12th, Bonaparte was marching from Beszcn- 
kowicze on Vitebsk, believing that I intended to effect a junction with you 
via Orsha. Indeed, I did intend to march to Orsha in order to join you at 
least on that side and bar Bonaparte’s road to Smolensk. I informed you 

of my intention. ...” . 

He glanced furtively at Bagrattion. The Prince’s eyes were flashing and 

his lips were parted, ready to express the most emphatic opposition to what 
Barclay was saying. But the latter gave him no opportunity. Without paus¬ 
ing, he said: 

“Nor should you forget that on the 13th, Bonaparte had already learned 
of General Rayevsky’6 retreat from Saltanovka, which left him free to oper¬ 
ate against my right flank. I then decided to give his vanguard battle. On 
the 13th and 14th my troops fought Murat at Ostrovna and held up his 
advance for a day and a night. But this battle clearly proved to me that the 
First Army mu6t proceed with all haste not to Orsha, but to Smolensk, 
that is, deeper and further. . . .” 

Bagrattion smiled sardonically and, interrupting, said: 

“In that case, why did Your Excellency instruct me to join you in Orsha? 
Is such hocus-pocus permissible?” 

“It was no hocus-pocus, Your Highness,” answered Barclay, still more 
slowly and softly. “By no means. To turn Davout from you I was prepared 
to accept battle at Vitebsk. Was it my fault that the position there was 
extremely unfavourable? Besides,on the 15th I received your report about . . . 
General Rayevsky’s reverse at Moghilev. 

“I tell you frankly, I felt that this report relieved me of the necessity of 
fighting in an unfavourable position in Vitebsk. Besides, there was no long¬ 
er any need for me to give battle, for you were already safely on the road 
to Smolensk. Hence, after discussing the matter at a Council of War, I 
marched in three columns through Porechye and Rudnya to Smolensk. I 
succeeded in fooling Bonaparte as you had fooled Davout. After the battle 
at Ostrovna, Bonaparte could have had no doubt but what a general engage¬ 
ment would be fought at Vitebsk, and he began to muster his troops on 
the 16th. But suddenly I vanished! What could Bonaparte do? He baited 
his corps to give them a rest: Prince Eugene in Surazh and Velizh, Nansouty 
in Porechye, Ney in Liozno, Murat in Rudnya, Grouchy in Babinowicze 
and Davout in Dubrovka. But, my dear Prince, all this was done not for 
my personal benefit, but for our common cause ... is that not so?” 

Bagrattion briskly ran his fingers through his curly hair. Much of what 
had been obscure, depressing, and strange in the manoeuvres of the First 
Army now suddenly became clear and simple. Much, but not everything! 

But, my dear Mikhail Bogdanovich,” he answered, “why did you not 
make an,attempt to join me at Gorki on the 18th? That was the most con¬ 
venient place lor both ol us. Why did you march straight to Smolensk, when 

we might have effected a junction at Gorki and barred the road of the 
French to Smolensk?” 

A new suspicion arose in the Prince’s mind and his pale face again 
darkened. b 

Perhaps the defence of Smolensk does not enter into your plans at all. 



Your Excellency?” he enquired. “I think this is the fundamental, the most 
important question. . . .” 

These last remarks were uttered with such heat and emphasis that Barclay 
realized that it would be impossible to tell Bagrattion frankly what he 
thought about defending Smolensk. 

“The question is so important,” he said coldly, “that it can be settled 
only by cold reason, without passion and without agitation. Hence. . . .” 

“No!" thundered Bagrattion. “No! This time let us leave cold reason 
to poltroons. Let us feel and act like Russians! I have put you a straight 


question, give me a straight answer!” 

* * * 



Locked in the room, the two Commanders-in-Chicf conferred a long time. 
Now and again the loud voice of Bagrattion reached the ears of the Generals 
of the two Armies gathered in the hall outside,and they glanced at each other 
significantly. At last! Peter Ivanovich’s fame had imbued them with new 
hope in victory. His ardent persistence had won the sympathy of a 11. They 
could not hear Barclay’s voice, nor did they expect to hear it; they were a 11 
familiar with the Minister’s reticence and aloofness. Nearly all those present 
in that room were displeased with Barclay. This displeasure had lain buried 
deep in their hearts, but now it welled to the surface. They disliked their 
Commander-in-Chief so much that they avoided mentioning his name. 
When they discussed the reverses the Army had suffered they meant Barclay. 

“It is rumoured that the Germans and Dutch have risen in rebellion and 
that the English and Spaniards have landed troops somewhere, ’said Gen¬ 
eral Rayevsky to young Count Kutaissov, commander of the. artillery of 
the First Army. “It is also rumoured that Bonaparte has hast¬ 
ened back to France. But I don’t believe a word of this. I have lost all 

faith ” 

The Count’s black eyes flashed. He turned his handsome head to 

Rayevsky and answered vivaciously: 

“You are right. Your Excellency. Our lot is indeed becoming pitiful. 
There is only one man in our First-Army who can be said to have precise 
information about the actual state of affairs.” 


“yITn'oT because he is Chief of the Ceneral Staff, but because he is in 
correspondence with the Emperor, and because of h.s subtle and pcnctrat- 

“nTcan draw rings round the most cunning of beasts,” interjected Fay- 
evsky with a smile. ‘ He’s smart, is our Alexe, Petrovich. \khy, here he is. 

I tall broad-shouldered General, ol almost Herculean prpporl ons, 
appeared a. one ol the side doors. Striding rapidly into the room he halted 
bowed and scanned the faces of those present w.tb Ins keen grey eyes H 
hair combed upright, added to his stature, and as he entered he seemed to 
fill the ball with bis burly body and vitality. Under h.s arm heteamed a 
shako instead of a plumed cocked hat, and th.s seemed to clash with hrs 

General’s epaulets. . W 
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“Gentlemen. I congratulate you on the receipt of news of the greatest 
import!” he said, flourishing a folded sheet of paper. 

The Generals at once felt the warmth of his shrewd, keen and yet pleas¬ 
ant gaze. All rose and eagerly gathered round him. His plain and unassum¬ 
ing nobility, cordial manners, his manly tone and soft, pleasant voice en¬ 
deared him to them all. Even the senior Generals treated him, though their 
subordinate, with friendship and respect, and those of equal or lower rank 
simply worshipped him. Yermolov embraced Count Saint-Priest, tightly 
pressed the palm of Ataman Platov’s calloused hand to his brea6t and kissed 
Nikolai Nikolayevich Rayevsky on the check. 

“Monsieur the Commander-in-Chicf had just signed an order to the 
Army!” he announced. 

“An order! What order? Tell us, Alexei Petrovich. Please don’t keep us 
in suspense!” came from all sides. 

“Permit me. Gentlemen,” responded Yermolov, unfolding the sheet 
of paper and reading it: “‘Order to the First Western Army. July 21,1812. 
No. 68. Soldiers! I am gratified to observe your unanimous desire to 6trike 
at our enemy. I myself am impatient to do the same. . . 

“Bravo!” interjected Count Kutaissov. “Hurrah! The retreat has stopped! 
At the walls of Smolensk we shall wipe out our disgrace with our blood!” 

His voice was drowned by an outburst of cheering, so loud as to make the 
rafters of the ancient ha!) ring and ring again. The Generals congratulated 
each other as on a church festival. They kissed as was the custom at Easter. 
They all realized that this long-awaited and emphatic order would not have 
been issued had not Bagrattion been closeted with Barclay. 

“I forgive Mikhail Bogdanovich everything now,” said Kutaissov, 
his eyes and face beaming with pleasure. “Everything! As for Bagrattion— 
glory to him!” 


“Glory!” came the response from someone in a corner, to be echoed and 
re-echoed throughout the hall: “Glory, glory!” 

A Colonel, rather stout, of medium height, with tanned cheeks, his whole 
body radiating health and vigour, approached Kutaissov and stood for 
several seconds gazing at the ebullient young General in silent curiosity. 
A haughty and condescending smile played about his full, red lips, express¬ 
ing at once astonishment at the Count’s naive ingenuousness, and pity, 
which his hauteur could not conceal.The Colonel’s bearing was rather strange! 
not at all in keeping with his humble rank. This was Tol, the Quarter¬ 
master-Genera I of the First Army, Barclay’s favourite, and the executor 
ot all his plans. 

^? 6e9 ^ QOt i° CCU u t0 Y J ° Ur High “««."heat last enquired, still smiling, 
that, judging by this order, the Commander-in-Chief has firmly resolved 
to abandon Smolensk without a fight?” 

Kutaissov gasped with astonishment, and this seemed to give Tol 
tne utmost pleasure. , 

Yermolov was standing near Rayevsky, his face frowning but handsome, 

m . 7 S r S ' V ,CD hc uas in dce P reflection. But suddenly his eyes lit 

«Pt« Sio ' 8 jT T int ° a ° ir0nic smile ’ erring his features by the 
expression of forced gaiety. He stooped towards Rayevsky and whispered- 



“Perhap9 Smolensk is doomed, after all, Nikolai Nikolayevich. What 
do you think? Since that Quaker has yielded to Peter Ivanovich on paper, - 
Smolensk is lost, that’s certain!” 

Just then the doors ol the inner room were flung open and the two Com* 
manders-in-Chiel entered the hall. Barclay looked calm and business-like. 
Bagrattion looked pleased and even happy. In the presence ol all Prince 
Peter shook hands with Mikhail Bogdanovich. 

“And now, my dear Prince,” said Barclay, “I invite you to visit the 
camp of the First Army with me.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Although there were large 6tocks of flour in Smolensk, there was a short¬ 
age of bread and rusks, so that every army unit was obliged to bake and 
dry its own bread, the Quartermasters arranging to have the flour brought 
from the flour merchants. Among these Quartermasters was Lieutenant Pol¬ 
chaninov ol the mixed Grenadier Division ol the First Army, a tall, fair, 
gawky youth, with a round, fresh face and with unruly curly hair clustering 
round his forehead. Now and aga in be pursed his lips in a tender, childish 
smile, and at such moments his rather ugly face became quite attractive. 

For a whole year after leaving the Cadet Corps Polchaninov had spent 
his time in a peasant hut gazing across the boundless steppe and, at inter¬ 
vals, leisurely putting the squad he was in command ol through its training. 
Meanwhile the knowledge he had acquired at the Cadet Corps gradually 
slipped from bis mind. Algebra and geometry were the first deserters, and 
they were followed by the other branches of mathematics. Not that this 
left Polchaninov’s head empty. It became, rather, like a library where the 
books were piled in disorder and the key mislaid. His heart, however was 
filled with strange emotions which he could not name, and to express whic 
he could find no words. He was overcome by elusive, fleeting moods, 
ardent and lofty, which floated and rolled within him like fog over bare, 

undulating fields. He longed impatiently for war. 

War bad come a. last, but it bad proved to be O erent frorn wh ^be 

youn" officer had pictured it. Since the outbreak ol hostilities the mixed 

Grenadier Division m which he served had been constantly on the retreat 

and he had not yet even set eyes on the enemy. He would have fallen into 

despair Ion* ago had he not been kept busy by his numerous cares and cffities 
despair loiif, a 0 .. before dawn, hunted out reliable 

back' to'* inlet tbe D.v.s.on and d.stri bated 

lines. When all these 0 ft en B he Is so busy that he 

to choose a bivouac tor the night. Oft * y ^ bivouac he made 

had no time to take a bite. After c 009^1 g > _ C — *i.« milts. 


a rou 


'uh‘sketch of the locality, allocated the places for the different units. 


galloped back to Headquarters, submitted his plan to tbe Quartermaster- 
General and received instructions. Only then was his day’s work done, 
sometimes at one or two o’clock in the morning; but before turning in he 
would invariably write a page, or perhaps several, of his private 
campaign log. 

In Smolensk, the Quartermaster-General’s headquarters were situated 
in a rather large, log-built house in the suburb outside the Molokhov Gate, 
on the other side of the Dnieper. With great difficulty Polchaninov squeezed 
his way through a crowd of other Quartermasters into a room where Quarter¬ 
master-General Kankrin* sat at a desk handing out assignments and signing 
requisitions. All round the desk, on the right, on the left and in front, offi¬ 
cers were pushing and hustling to get near him, flourishing requisition orders 
—those behind reaching over the heads of those in front—and clamouring: 
“The men are starving!” “We have no fodder for the horses!” 

Exasperated by the din, Kankrin, bald and short-sighted, growled 
angrily, rose from his chair and threatened to leave and shut the office, 
but this only served to add to the uproar. Kankrin resumed bis place at the 
desk and running his eye down each order wrote on it: “Issue half the quan¬ 
tity,” and returned it to the applicant saying: “Get out of here quick!” 

One of the most clamorous of the officers who were besieging the 
Quartermaster-General was a huge Captain of Hussars. When Kankrin 
took his order at last, he glanced at him sharply and 6aid: “You’ve been 
here before, haven’t you?” 

The Hussar brought his fist down on tbe desk with a terrific bang and his 
bass voice thundered through the room in vehement protest againt the insin¬ 
uation. Evidently he was an old hand at this game, for Kankrin, deafened 
by his roar and, perhaps, convinced by the proof the officer presented, waved 
his hand in disgust and obediently signed the second order. But the Hussar 
was not satisfied. His knowledge of matters concerning food supplies was 
amazing. He calculated to a nicety how much bread was wasted in cutting 
up the loaves for rusks, and how much waste was incurred by the friction 
of the rusks during transportation. 

“Far more profitable to Lake rusks straight from the dough, in slices!” 
he roared. Look at these!” he added drawing several Vyazma biscuits 
from his pocket and throwing them on the General’s desk. Addressing tbe 
other officers, among whom was Polchaninov, he said: 

You will agree, gentlemen, that there arc lots of rascals and scoundrels 
around these days!” 


In saying this he glanced so fiercely at the officers that some of them 
felt a cold shiver run down their backs. “Good lad!” thought Polchaninov 
to himself admiringly, and turning to an artillery Lieutenant in a patched 
and threadbare uniform, he enquired: 

“Who is he, do you know?” 

The artillery officer laughed and answered: 

- ,s ® aron FeJich ’ wel1 known as a dashing officer. . . . Always in 

ont m a charge. . . . Ready to share his last bite with a friend, but not 


* E. F* Kankrin, subsequently Minister for Finance. 


averse to emptying his pockets at cards. A merry fellow. Bold, brave and 
6hrewd. But there is something queer about him.” 

“In what way?" asked Polchaninov shyly, glancing at Felich in the 
expectation ol hearing something unusual about him. 

The Captain’s exterior was in keeping with the description he had just 
heard. His sombre eyes seemed to harbour turbid and obscure feelings. 
Traces of passion, now dormant, hut not yet quenched, had left a gloomy 
impress upon his features. 

“In what way?" asked the Lieutenant, repeating Polchaninov’s question. 
“Well, in this way. Felich is an invariable participant in all the quarrels 
among the officers. First he sets them at loggerheads and then offers his 
services as conciliator, determined, however, that the quarrel should end 
in a duel. When the challenge is delivered, he has great pleasure in offering 
his services as a second. Many regard him as a dangerous man. Still more 
dangerous are the audacious tricks he plays at cards. For one of them he was 
reduced to the ranks, hut he regained his epaulets at the storming of Bazar- 
jik in Turkey. After that he was hold for investigation for about three years, 
and had not the war broken out he, in all probability, would have been put 
away again. He is hard, vindicative and in the service —a brute. At the same 
time he is hospitable, throws money right and left, and is ready to do small 
favours. Some fear, others admire Felich.” 

“How is it that you know him so well?” asked Polchaninov enviously. 

The Lieutenant gazed at the youth attentively for a while and then 


asked• 

“Do you want me to introduce you to him? I can do that. But we have 
not introduced ourselves to each other yet. My name is Travin. Well, do 
you wart to be introduced?” 

“Very much!” exclaimed Polchaninov, blushing with pleasure. 

Travin took a liking to the boy. How good it was to he as fresh and naive 
as he' Who would believe that he himself had once been like that? But 
that was many years ago. ... And before his eyes there passed the v.s.on 
of a sumptuous arislocratie house ... a life of freedom and ease . • b.s 
generous father-a thorough Muscovite, poetaster and tattler, and fond ot 
ea.etv . . He could see the long table covered with a snow-white cloth 
gleaming in the light coming from huge candelabra and cut glass. ... 
In the centre of the table there is an almond cake surmounted by a suga 
id and a hu»e bowl of grapes. Around the table are seated Vivacious, 
sm line oucsts. . . . A dream! Nothing of it was left! This brilliant p.ctnrc 
faded and was followed by recollections of bis father s rum, be aus ,ons, 

bare uniform gained by many years ofi„l' c haninov. “I would 
“Introduce me to him. Lieutenant, p 

very much like to be acquainted with b,m. the 

Travin silently gazed through the window. The e.ty, tne 

gardens seemed to float past bis eyes an ccomcsu him with a 

vortex of the setting strn. Something in the past had rmimeu nun 
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lense \>f awe,for the sun and he always felt somewhat sad at sundown . If only 
he had a close chum with whom to wander in the woods at a time like this! 
No, after all, he was not Felich. He had suppressed the Felich that was in 
him. Why should he subject the credulous boy standing beside him to this 
frightful temptation? He turned quickly and, taking Polcbaninov by both 
his arms, said earnestly: 

“You want to meet him? Don’t. There must be nothing in common be¬ 
tween you and Baron Felich. I shall not introduce you to him, and I advise 
you not to seek acquaintance with that man.” 

“But why?” enquired Polchaninov. 

' “You saw the way he obtained money on his assignment?” answered 
Travin. “He cheated Kankrin, and will pocket the money. Felich is a dis¬ 
honest man. His god is money, accursed money, which transforms scoundrels 
into sages, makes the lame dance and the dumb speak, bestows life on crim¬ 
inals and kills the innocent. There is nothing too low to which Felich would 
not stoop to obtain a thousand rubles, which he would throw out of the win¬ 
dow the very next day. Do you realize where this might lead you?” 

Travin spoke in a loud voice, not afraid ol being overheard. Evidently 
something of what he said reached Fclich’s ears. At all events, Polcbaninov, 
his heart thumping with agitation, caught the menacing glare ol the terri¬ 
ble Hussar directed upon himself. Travin noticed this and called out to 
Felich, smiling: 

“Here, Bedouin! I see you are still recalling the Prussian officers you 
shot in duels in 1807!” 

The Baron twirled his moustache and pushed his busby jauntily over 
his car. 

“I don’t understand what you are talking about, brother,” he answered 
with unutterable coolness. “All sorts of tilings happen in a man’s life!” 
And then, turning away, he sang in a low bass voice: 

J feel so lonely 

On a foreign sirand. . . . 

* * * 

Though the sun had not quite set, the dusk descended upon the land in 
I° n g» 8 rc y shadows. The food assignments had all been issued, the Quarter¬ 
master s office was closed and ihe officers were gathered on the green engaged 
in animated conversation. Then faces were flushed and excited, their 
eyes glistened, their voices were loud and cheerful. What they had consid¬ 
ered difficult, almost impossible, had come to pass. The two Armies bad 
united! There would be no more retreats, of which they were all utterly 
* sick and tired. Here'were gathered officers from both Armies, hut the joy 
they all felt caused their voices to mingle in a single chorus ol exultation Pol¬ 
chaninov too was agog with excitement. A lump rose in bis throat, causing 
him both pleasure and pain. Like most of the officers ol the First Army he 
disliked Barclay. While still at the Cadet Corps his hero, the first and only 
I one, -towering head and shoulders above all Plutarch s men of ancient tame* 

I was Bagrattion. That’s the man ho would rush to death for without a mo- 
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merit’s hesitation!!! Thank God! Bagrattion would hustle, push and pull 
Barclay with him! 

‘We shall not leave Smolensk now, shall we?” he asked Travin. ‘Bag¬ 
rattion will not permit it, will he?” 

Travin shrugged his shoulders and answered: 

‘The other day l put the same question to Alexander, General Rayev¬ 
sky’s son. ...” 

“The one who we^t into the attack with his father and brother at Salta- 
novka?” interrupted Polchaninov. 

J Yes, and so became famous throughout Russia. It is easy for him to 
obtain information, bei..g always with his father. . . 

‘Well, what did Rayevsky tel) you?” enquired Polchaninov. 

‘Nothing. He merely gave me a copy of a letter about Bagrattion 
which he had obtained fron the Prince’s aide-de-camp who was killed. He 
makes copies ol this letter and hands them round among his acquaintances, 
hoping to rouse the spirit of the troops in that way. I think his calculations 
are correct. Incidentally, I will give you my copy if you like, Polcha¬ 
ninov.” 

“Do, old man, I shall he awfully grateful!” answered the young Lieu* 
tenant. 

But these two were not the only officers who were discussing Battaglia’s 
letter. Obviously Alexander Rayevsky had been extremely active, for 
quite a number were seen holding sheets of paper covered with writing 
in a small and even hand, and soon everybody was talking about the letter. 
Felich’s mighty voice could be heard roaring above the rest: 

“I never steal, I am indifferent to food, and I am not proud, consequently 
I miss the greatest pleasures ol life. But kind fate has rewarded me with 
pleasure surpassing all others. I have already taken part in two campaigns 
under Bagrattion, and this is the third. This is my luck, gentlemen! When 
lightning strikes a mountain it, and not the mountain, is shattered. Bag- 
raUion Is as indomitable as that mountain! Eaglets flying behind their 
mighty father, soaring above the clouds—that’s what we are! He is a 

Prince, I a Baron. . . .” 

Travin laughed maliciously and said: 

“The Bedouin has allowed his tongue to run away with him as usual. 

We must pull him up!” , ' 

“I did not say this out of pride!” continued Felich. I know ce nest 

point la naissance , c’esr la seule vertu quifait leur difference. . . * Bagrattion 

was born in the purple toga of the conqueror!” Suddenly turning to Travin 
he bawled angrily: “Hey, Travin! How dare you keep your hands in your 
pockets when I talk to you?” 

Travin turned pale, but pushed his hands still deeper into the pockets 
of his rather faded pantaloons and, looking straight into Felich s eyes, 

said: „ 

“It’s safer for you, Baron, if I have my hands in my pockets. 


f 


* It is not birth, but merit that distinguishes men. 




Felich seemed to be struck dumb with astonishment, but a moment 
later bis voice thundered again: 

“A hundred and fifty thousand picked men such as ours . . . led by a 
lion who has svprn to die. . Who can withstand us, gentlemen?” 

Hearmg all this, Polchaninov felt as il the ground was slipping from 
under his feet. The faces, the uniforms, Travin, Felich—everything floated 
before his eyes like a mirage, curling and swirling like a dream. He felt with 
every fibre of his being that he must either do something extraordinary or 
perish, vanish, become dissolved in the excruciating bliss ol this wonder* 
fill moment. Pushing Felich aside he planted himself in Iront ol the crowd 
of officers and declaimed in a shrill voice like that of a girl: 

How great is he Na-poU-on 
In battle mighty , brave and strong. 

But wavered he as soon as on 
Him turned his sword Bog-rati-on.* 

They had all heard, but did not all remember these lines by Derzhavin, 
but they picked them up and sang them until they echoed and re-echoed 
across the green, and followed them up with cheers for Bagrattion, “Hurrah! 
Hurrahl Hur-rah!” 

Somebody embraced Polchaninov. He was kissed, and he kissed in turn. 
He heard Felich, who was holding him tightly hy the sleeve, say: 

“Child!” You don’t know what military glory is. . . Get your own 
head cracked or lop off someone else’s for the honour of your country —that’s 
glory! You. like me, were born tor it! But tell me. what was Travin saying 
to you about me a while ago? Damme, he will answer to me tor that! But 
to hell with him! I am as dry as a sponge. All 1 want is a drink!” 

Gradually he tightened his grip on Polchamnov*6 arm 

“Listen to me, my young friend,” he continued. “If you take to drink 
you’ll die. If you dont’t—you’ll die just the same. So the best thing to do 
is to drink! 

He’s not a Russian soldier who 

With punch his strength refrains from matching. 

He'll straggle when we are attaching , 

And flunk when to an assault we go. 

“Polchaninov, let’s drmk a toast to our friendship! Gentlemen, I in¬ 
vite you a 11 to take a swill with me! I pay, gentlemen! Come on! Let’s drink 
to friendship! Let’s drink to Bagrattion!” 


«r> 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

The sun had been shining brightly in a cloudless sky from early morning 
on July 22 and the streets of Smolensk were teeming. Burghers in festive 
attiro v we?e gathered at the windows and on the balconies ol the houses 
making the m look like enormous flowerpots. The inhabitants had turned 

i. h/“ A «n ay on . the “ am< * 01 Napoleon and Bagrattion. “No pole on" means “in the field 
« no. tiog ran on” means “lord of hosta is he." 
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out in full force to witness the military parade held in celebration of the 
Empress Dowager’s saint ’9 day. The troops, marching into the city from 
opposite sides to the sound of fife and drum, looked splendid in their full 
dress uniforms, and their brightly polished accoutrements glittered in 
the sun. The Commanders-in-Chief accompanied by their gorgeous suites, 
rode towards each other on tall handsome steeds, Barclay, his face 
sombre, pale and calm, riding at a slow, sedate pace, his horse daintily 
picking its steps under his cold hand, while Bagrattion's horse pranced 
and curveted, performing all the tricks of the riding ring. 

The inhabitants of Smolensk gazed wonderingly at the two Commanders- 
in-Chicf and at the troops marching behind them. The First Army showed 
undoubted signs of weariness after its long and tiring retreat. In its crestfal¬ 
len ranks even the Generals looked miserable and woebegone. Clearly, Bar¬ 
clay had been unable to dispel this depression and cheer his weary troops with 
the prospect of success. Bagrattion’s troops presented an entirely different 
picture. Their faces shone with pride at the long and difficult march they had 
performed. “We have accomplished much and can accomplish much more,” 
they seemed to say. It was as though the Second Army had not retreated 
from the Niemen to the Dnieper, but had uninterruptedly advanced, 
attacking and pursuing the enemy, and driving him from Russia. It was 
this contrast that caused the inhabitants' of Smolensk to gaze in 

wonder. ... . . 

The troops were lined up in the main streets, their uniforms sparkling 

with colour like blossoming trees in spring. The artillery pieces glinted 
in the sun, the drummers were beating a march, the regimental colours hung 
in heavy folds around their flagstaffs. Suddenly the bands struck up and a 
deafening cheer rang through the city. A stately rider in a General s uni¬ 
form rode down the lines at an easy canter on an English chestnut horse its 
saddle-cloth gleaming like gold. Numerous diamond Stars and Grosses g is- 
tened on the General’s broad chest, and a tall white plume fluttered over the 

hat which surmounted his raven curls. , , 

“Good day, friends!” he cried addressing the men. You look as thou & b 

you could beat the devil himself as easy as eating pie!’ 

“We’ll do our best, little father!” came the thunderous response from 

the “Wha 9 t' a glorious picture! Can Boney beat us? Never in his life!” 

The. I... words were altered ^ ^ gaol's 

white trousers who was standin c in t 

the tii e. and'dressed ,o a Ion, homespun ^^ and Mae^eo.roojrou^^^ 
“Boney may have more men than us, hut V . JL » l)at w j t h 

that’s flatV chimed a third , :S.kh.r.v*eh, 

a tassel behind. “It s the spirit t at u s soldier, can heat 

came home on furlough Iasi summer he -j’ 1 hr sacri- 

any foreign m.d.e, because be loves his coumr . ami h * 

fice his life it Russia stands to gain by >t A e. i as 
aigh on twenty years and he wouldn t tell a lie. 
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The three peasants, who had come into town the day before to get carting 
jobs, nodded their heads in agreement. 

“’Shun! Colours! Pr-r-resent arms!” 

The command went down the lines, repeated scores and perhaps a hun¬ 
dred times. The bayonets glinted as they rose and came to rest like lightning 
suddenly halted in its flight. The multi-coloured standards fluttered above 
the bayonets. The three peasants were standing at no great distance from 
where the white colours of the Smolensk Infantry Regiment—which had 
fought the French so valiantly at the Saltanovka earthwork two weeks pre¬ 
viously—were swaying lazily from their tall flagstaff, held firmly in the 
grasp of an old, sickly looking soldier with a bandaged face. 

“Why, that’s Svatikov!” exclaimed the peasant in the white trousers 
in astonishment. “Talk of the devil, he’s sure to appear! What do you think 
of that, eh?” 

“Well, may I never move from this place if it isn’t him! But good God, 
what’s happened to his face?” exclaimed the peasant in the coachman’s 
hat. 

Afterthe battle at Saltanovka, during which Private Svatikov had saved 
the regimental colours at the price of a broken jaw, he never let the flag 
out of his hand for a moment. He was not a sub-lieutenant and, therefore, 
it was not his duty to act as colour-bearer; but as a Chevalier of St. George and 
distinguished for his faithful service, he was appointed colour-bearer by 
special order of General Rayevsky. It w'as indeed him his astonished fellow 

villagers saw, his grey eyebrows drawn together, looking stern and straight 
before him. 

* * * 


The parade was over. The troops were standing easy. The Commanders- 
in-Chiel had dismounted and surrounded by their suites, leisurely walked 
among the now uneven ranks of the soldiers. From the wooden sidewalks, 
from the courtyards and front gardens, grey-haired veterans and women 
with infants in their arms came surging towards Ragruttion, crying: 

Your Highness! Save Smolensk! Don’t surrender it!” 

And Bagrattion, raising his hand as if taking an oath, answered in a 
calm voice: 


I shall not surrender it, friends! Upon my word of honour I shall not!” 
Delighted at the presence of their favourite, the soldiers pressed round 
their Genera ; Olferyev tried to push them away, hut soon pave it up. 
Alyosha! said Bagrattiou to him. “Call the sutlers! A bulJe. needs 

empty longV y0net ‘ and a stomach must not remain 

“Hurrah, little father!” came the loud (espouse from the men. 
loader!instant a dozen or more sutlers with baskets and wheelbarrows 

mal e Frol* T *T ° f ' r °" S ’ P« and -*« appeared as U by 

magic. FYom a large Russian leather purse, which Ollcryev held open for 

e P ? ter ,VanOV ‘ ch drcw a handiu) ol silver rubles and scatterin' 
among the sutlers beckoned the soldiers to the baskets and barrows'! 

y e yours! he said. “Eat, and much good may it do you, friends 1” 
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The soldiers made a dash for the snacks. 

“Hurrah! Good luck to you, little father!” 

Barclay gazed at this scene with barely concealed annoyance. “Dolts!” 
he thought to himself. “They criticized him for his hauteur and 6tern 
aloofness! Let them! It was a pity, of course, that he lacked Bagrattion’s abil¬ 
ity to influence others by his personality, but, on the other hand, he could 
not be influenced by others. Soon, very soon, Bagrattion wouId be convinced 
of that. No, he could not play the mountebank, or squander his money! 
He was not rich, nor was Bagrattion, and poor people should husband their 
resources and not throw .good money to the winds in order to acquire cheap 
notoriety. Did not he, Barclay, take care of his men? Were they not 
well-fed and well-clothed? But he did things differently from Bag¬ 
rattion, and his own way was the best.” 

He pressed his lips tightly together and, limping slightly, made his 
way to the 1st Brigade of the mixed Grenadier Division. He had already 
reached the Carabineer Company of the nearest regiment when his ear caught 
the ironic words distinctly uttered by one of the soldiers: 

“Here comes Blather and Folly hobbling up!”* 

He was aware that this was his nickname among the troops, but he was 
not sure what to do about it, or whether he ought to do anything at all. 


And so, on passing the audacious soldier, he turned away so as not to see 
his face. Nevertheless, Carabineer Tregulyaev was deserving of attention. 
He was the most dashing, disciplined and distinguished soldier in his reg¬ 
iment. He was tall, muscular and agile His enormous moustaches and 
side whiskers were strongly tinged with grey, but his swarthy face and 
sparkling eyes always beamed with merriment as if he, Tregulyaev, wanted 
to «=ay: “A soldier has nothing to lose: the past will never return, and God 
alone knows what the future holds in store!” When his regiment entered 
the city that morning this happy giant marched in front rattling a couple 
of wooden spoons, like castanets, ornamented with scraps of red and green 
cloth, the colours of the regimental uniform. He sang at the top of his voice 
and tripped and danced with such vivacity that one expected him to tun. 
somersault? at any moment. There was probably not another soldier so 
full ol tun as he ,n the entire First Army The Commander-in-Chiel passed 
on but Tregulyaev continued to indulge in his witticisms. 

“He’s like our old neat -neither bones nor meat. 

Thi? remark applied to a tall. lean, awkward new recruit, a Byelorussian. 
The men around Urn. hurst into a roa. ol laughter, but the recruit took no 

n0t 'm'”"outinuedTrcgu WaTy Tea'smgly■'“Don’t be downhearted brother 

Starvnchuk! Yon are not the first man that went for beer and found himself 

a Grenadier. And what a Grenadier!’ 

^tarynchuk mumbled something that the others did not catch. 

4oTsto P mooing like a cow! Cheer up! You look as if somebody ha, 

sold you a pup!” said Tregulyaev, heartily slappmg the gloomy recru. 

the shoulder. „ „ . 

. A P iT on Barclay de Tolly. la the H-i- •«« H U 
“Nothing but jabber.” 
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“Sing ns a song, Maximych!” one of the men requested. 

“Sing? Why not, since we have the voice and the will?” responded Tre- 
gulyaev. Striking a pose and putting two fingers to his rather prominent 
Adam’s apple, he began to sing, and the strains of a song came pouring from 
his throat as if released by a spring. His voice was strong, but of such a vel¬ 
vety tone that it simply gripped one’s heart. The melody was simple, pro¬ 
foundly Russian, and the words rang out like the strokes of a silver bell, 
so pure and beautiful that the men of the entire company listened as if 
enchanted. 

In the morning , at the break of day , 

As the sun rose over the kill. 

Two good friends met farewell to say 
By a running , bubbling rill. 

Just these two friends , farewell to say 
Forever and a day . . . . 

The Grenadiers listened with bated - breath, some of them muttering 
to themselves: “Isn’t that sweet, the devil take him!” 

Fated each >ther ne'er more to see, 

They journeyed o'er river and sea. . . , 


Tregulyaev’s voice suddenly broke off. The two Commanders-in-Chicf 
with their brilliant suites were standing in front of the singer. 

“Splendid, my heart!” exclaimed Bagrattion. “It’s long since I’ve heard 
a soldier sing a9 well as that. Here, take this!” 

With that he took a shining gold ten-ruble piece from Olferyev and hand¬ 
ed it to the Grenadier. Tears sprang to Tregulyaev’s eyes, which glistened 
more brightly than the golden coin. 

‘Thank you very much. Your Highness. It’s more than I deserve!” 

“Oh, my heart! This 6tuff never comes amiss in a soldier’s purse or a 
Cossacks 1 pouch,” answered Bagrattion. 

Barclav turned his head away. He had spent so many years among Rus¬ 
sian troops and few Russian Generals treated their men with the care and 
consideration that he treated the men under his command. There was abun¬ 
dant proof of this and the entire Army was aware of it. But there was one 
thmg he did not appreciate: soldiers’ songs. He did not prohibit the men 
from singing. Let them sing since it seemed they must. But he was never 
charmed by these songs; they touched no string in his heart. 

That s so, is it not, Mikhail Bogdanovich?” asked Bagrattion appeal¬ 
ing to Barclay but he did not wait for a reply. His keen glance rested on 
the Sergeant of the Carabineers’ Company. Decorated with gold stripes and 
numerous medals, this old Goliath stood draw* to attention, one hand at 
the brim of his shako. His round face was as flushed as if he had just swilled 

a whole bottle of vodka, and his owl-like eyes glittered from under his 
bushy brows. 

" H Tk h! u re ^ y ? U ^ maD wh ° 8aved y our company from bemg 
c*ptur<^ by the French at Austerliu? Your name is . . . now, let me 
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“Brczgun, Your Highness!"’ the Sergeant blurted out in a thundering 
voice, his round eyes rolling in their sockets. 

“"That’s it! How do you do, old comrade?” replied Bagrattion, and turn¬ 
ing to Barclay he said: “Mikhail Bogdanovich, let me introduce you to 
the bravest veteran in the Russian Army!” 

Barclay curtly nodded. He too remembered this soldier. Brezgun had 
attacked Ochakov with Potemkin, had marched on Kagul with Rumyan¬ 
tsev, had captured Ismail with Suvorov, had lought at Trebbia and Novi, 
had marched across the Alps and had shed no little of his blood on Austrian 
and Prussian soil at Austerlitz and Preussisch-Ey lau. Barclay remembered 
him, but made no sign to show it, nor did he utter a single word. What did 
words matter? He merely nodded again and slowly hobbled on. . . . 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

- 

Dusk had already fallen, but the bands were still playing and the strains 
of the somzs the soldiers were singing in chorus still floated through the camp. 
The men had been issued a double ration of grog and so there was no end 
to their merriment. In Sergeant Brezgun’s tent a light was burning. He 
himself was sitting on a log in the middle of the tent, surrounded by Tre- 
gulvacv’s guests. Tregulyaev had arranged a treat with the gold ten-ruble 
niece he had received Irom the Prince. The feast was solemnly opened by 
Brezgun. He removed his tall shako from his bald head and extracted from 
it a small copper tea pot. He poured some water into the pot and placed 
it on the stove. Then, from the same shako, he extracted a glass, a sma 
ba*' of sugar and another bag containing tea. He dropped a pinch of tea into 
the pot and when it had drawn he poured it into the glass, made the sign 
of the cross and began to sip the tea, slowly and contentedly, now and a a. 

puffing at his short wooden pipe and emitting bluish rings of smoke, just 

as if he were at home. 

“It’. better to be thriftv than rich,” he observed with a smile, plane- 
in. !s,th cur.osity a, the pies, calf’s loo. jelly, shoes of heel and other 

interjected Trego,yacv. “Taste this 

S£ ssfsa -s? 

it for years. Now punch is another matter. Thu, is just like y 

Nevertheless, H ,‘"^^owtngThe” heads badT^hutting their eyes 

geant s stripes on their sleeves, r- throats It soon became cvi- 

from the teapot, and then fill it to tne nr. 
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will have my favourite punch,* 1 said Brezgun to Tregulyaev, good-natured¬ 
ly teaching him how to concoct his favourite beverage. 

Tregulyaev handed glass after glass to Ivan Ivanovich with every mark 
of respect for his rank and dignity. Nor did he forget to treat himself. Ilia 
tongue became more loose as the moments passed. 

“One day,** he related, “a soldier landed in Hell. What was he to do? 
He looked round, and suddenly, an idea occurred to him He knocked 6omc 
pegs into the wall, hung his accoutrements on them, lit his pipe, sat down 
and waited to see what would happen. Soon demons came creeping up to 
him from all sides, but he was not put out a bit. He just spat out and cried: 
‘Don’t come near! Can’t you see there’s government property hanging here!’” 

“Strike me pink!” exclaimed his auditors with admiration. “Govern¬ 
ment property, eh?” 

“Yes, government property. The demons were scared at this, but they 
were dying to have a lark with the soldier. What could they do? One of them 
crept up to the drum and began to beat the ‘March!* This was just what the 
soldier was waiting for. As 6oon as he heard the drum beat he put on his 
accoutrements and putting left foot first marched out of Hell as if he were on 
parade!” 

“Well, I never! Ha-ha-ha! Cheated the Devil himself!” were the excla¬ 
mations with which the guests greeted the end of the story. 

Tregulyaev stuffed an enormous piece of onion pie into his mouth and 
after munching it. for a moment or two, said: 

“What does a soldier need? He’s like grass in the rain. Grows itself. 
He s at home everywhere. Lies down just where he is and falls asleep; 
wakes, gets up and shakes himself, and everything is as right as rain. That’s * 
how we live: sleeves rolled up to the elbows, w'ork hard all day, eat what 
comes our way, drunk on w'ater, shave with a mortar, and warm ourselves 
with smoke.-Hard to get used to, but once you’re used to it, you like it.” 

To Tregulyaev s aphorisms there was no end, and the more glasses of 
grog he tossed off the more his tongue was loosened until he reached the 
stage when it began to wag of its own accord. 

“Once I tried to eat treacle with an awl,” he said, “and it wasn’t sweet 
at ail! ’ 


Neither one thing nor another , 
And it i casn't worth thz bother. 


"’fc'Xr f "“ d ” m ‘ u * ,h ' 

w ;ir s !:r trivia i‘ thin ? in th ° " ,ori<1, a mu2hik k “°<*cd im head 
“Wh t did hf I" l ' e l aa u a . 8ilVCr ruMc "' as fou “ d on him.” 

wnat did he knock his head against?” 

My fist, I think.” 

“Why did you hit him?” 

“Why did he yell? I warned him and said: -You give me that ruble and 



make no trouble, or it will be the worse for you!’ But no! He wouldn’t 
take my advice and so. . . 

This story had been known a long time, although Tregulyaev related 
it very rarely, only under exceptional circumstances, such as the present. 
And it was because of this incident that he had not received his sergeant’s 
stripes to this day. 

‘•Old Blather and Folly was our Brigadier then,” he continued, “andhe 
ordered me to be sent to the disciplinary squad. On suspicion. . . 

At this Brczgun’s round eyes bulged with anger. 

“Hey! Not in my presence! Where do you think you are with your‘Bla¬ 
ther and Folly’? He’s the Commander-in-Chief, appointed by the Tsar! 
If he’s no Commander-in-Chief, I’m no .Sergeant. And if I’m not a Sergeant, 
then the Tsar is no Tsar, and there’s no God in heaven! You see where this 
sort of thing leads to! Didn’t you see Prince Peter Ivanovich talking to me 
today? I am the first Sergeant in the Russian Army, and I’ll not allow talk 
of this kind in my presence!” 

The Sergeant bridled up like a cock and in his wrath he gripped the box 
on which the food was laid out with his great red hands. 

“It’s not for us to judge them,” he continued. “We shall be judged by 
our grandchildren. There is no man without sin among us, and the time has 
coine when every one of us can wash out his sins with his blood. For sacri¬ 
fice and devotion our country will forgive. Do you understand me, lads? 

He turned heavily towards a dark corner of the tent where lanky Sta- 
rynchuk squatted, gloomy and motionless, and gazed at him for several 

moments. Then he beckoned to him, saying: . . 

“Come into the light, boy! Did you hear what I said? No need to teel 

disgraced any more. Treat him to something, Tregulyaev! Pain always 
seeks the doctor. Comradeship is the best medicine, it knocks Mr. Baronet 
Villiers* into a cocked hat. Oh laddie, laddie, never been to Saxony. You 
can’t thresh rye by the fireside. If the French come at you and you can t do 
anything else-go for them tooth and nail. You’ll wash out your sin 
And when you’ve done that, Grenadier Starynchuk, you 11 find everything 

in apple-pie order. You take my word for it.” 

Starynchuk listened to the Sergeant’s admonition standing, 
glass in his trembling band. Being so tall, he was obliged to stoop 

t ;^== 

“ ts d of t/ir" 

rZZLlt ' Zy. w^ped his ups and bowed with a entile. All eyes were 

only one like ^2^^ 

got the lace of a falcon and the min o as p P ^ , n the compa ny 

soldier sad? When he’s got no bread. But you are 

* Villicra, a famous army surgeon of that day. 
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of friends, and true friends at that, like your own kith and kin, and what 
won’t one do for a friend? Take care, though, you don’t chum up with creep¬ 
ers and crawlers. Chum up only with those who’ll tell you what’s what! 
It’s no use snivelling. 

She snbs and sighs 
And tvith her fair 

tresses 

She wipes her eyes. 


What*6 the use of worrying? The whole business is not worth a quar¬ 
ter of an hour’s thought!” 

But while he was saying this Tregulyaev thought to himself: “His moth¬ 
er’s milk hasn’t dried on his lips yet. Fancy him being under the lash. 
Our Grenadiers lay it on thick, and if they give you a thrashing you never 
forget it.” He handed Starynchuk a large slice of fresh pie. Like a Russian, 
he would tease and chaff one unmercifully, but his kindness always got 
the upper hand. He was wrong in assuming, however, that Starynchuk’s 
case was “not worth a quarter of an hour’s thought.” His case was as follows. 

In the spring of that year he was taken from the remote village in the 
Polessye Region where he was born and brought to the recruiting station 
in the nearest town. Here, amidst the fuss and bustle of enrolling recruits, 
he heard the cruel sentence that decided his fate: 

“You’ll make a splendid Grenadier!” 

Before he could look round he found himself in a strange world. He 
ceased to be an individual human being and became part of an enormous 
thousand-headed body, bewhiskered, coarse, encased in iron and girded 
with leather. In other words, he was assigned to his regiment. This magic 
transformation took place in an instant, but it affected only the recruit’s 
exterior; it did not affect his soul. 

Towards the end of Lent Starynchuk was assigned to his company. He 
had plenty of time on his hands, as drill did not occupy all his thoughts 
and efforts. His heart and mind were neither in his regiment nor in his com- 
-jE they remained at home, in his native village. What did he think 

v "about? Who knows? The sun moved across the heavens, the w ind blew over 
the fields, but the long yellowish face of Starynchuk remained expression¬ 
less. His blue eyes seemed vacant and looked as ll they were made of glass. 
Perhaps he did not see what he was looking at, neither the sun, nor the rye 
in the fields. Perhaps it was not even he who was sitting, gazing before him, 
but merely his huge body, tightly wrapped in his greatcoat, while he him¬ 
self was somewhere far away. Sergeant Brezgun knew what that meant. 
The recruit was sick with longing for his homo and dear ones. Men like thaU 
desert and make their way home by forest tracks and winding paths. 

He 11 make a splendid Grenadier!” they had said at the recruiting 
office, and Brezgun had watched him closely to prevent him from deserting 
and to save him from the lash. 

For days Starynchuk could not tear his eyes from the fields that spread 

~, a “ d Wll ? e f d f , t , he wtlri11 8 P ri “g 8un. Beyond the fields lay a forest, 
and there, m the hollows of tall trees, were the hives of wild bees. You had 


only to open your mouth for the drops of sweet, amber honey to drop into it. 
Bees love quietness and plenty of space to fly in, and what place was quiet¬ 
er and more spacious than this? That is why the villages round about the 
forest were surrounded not only by orchards, but also with beehives. 
A rivulet wound its silvery course among the maple, ash and elm. How fine 
it would he to wander along the banks of that rivulet, emerge from the gloomy 
depths of the woods, see his clean, white-washed hut and then sit down by 
the side of black-browed Dona, his betrothed! 

Keen anil experienced though Brezgun was, Starynchuk nevertheless 
gave him the slip. One day, in Passion Week, he disappeared from the 
regiment. 


Another man in his place would probably have reached home. To do 
that, however, he would have had to hide behind bushes, lie flat and invis¬ 
ible in the grass, or crouch behind fallen trees. But Starynchuk was unable 
to do that. He was too big and bulky to be able, when necessary, to climb 
a tree like a squirrel, or wriggle like a snake in the grass. For a longtime 
he wandered hungry and timid, making wide detours of the villages and 
avoiding people on the way. In the summer he was caught and brought 
back to the regiment. 

The commander sentenced the deserter to run the gauntlet: two hundred 
strokes with ramrods were to slash his back to the bone. But it so happened 
that on the day the sentence was to have been carried out the Army received 
its marching orders. The punishment was postponed, and had been pend¬ 
ing to this day. Meanwhile Starynchuk underwent another wonderful 
transformation: this time not only in his exterior. It seemed as though 
some hand had wiped out his longing for his native village, his cottage, his 
father and mother and his black-browcd Dona aod had substituted for it 
ra'^in* 1 an<rer and bitter hatred towards those who had robbed him of his 
dear ones—the French. And this feeling mingled with the bitter recollec¬ 
tion of his belated punishment, disgrace and pain which still hung over him. 
He would not desert now. With his regiment he would stand fast to the 
last to save his father’s house from alien occupation, and save Dona front 

outrage by a foreign foe! jJB’ 

Starynchuk did, indeed, become a splendid Grenadier, and although 
he himself did not realize what had happened to him, and still less could 
he describe it, keen-eyed and experienced Brezgun understood him. It was 
not in jest that he claimed that Starynchuk was the most reliable soldier 
in his company. Nor was he mistaken. What had brought this ex-deserter 
out of his customary state of despondency and silent reverie? The wine he 
had drunk? The Sergeant’s admonition? Tregulyaev’s chaff? Or all of these 
together? It is hard to say. But suddenly he straightened up and taking a 

step forward, said: 

“If the Sergeant gives me another tot of grog I will say thank yo . 

He wanted to add: “If those Frenehies fall into my hands, they*11 wish 

horn!” He was so agitated, however, that the words stuck 


they 
in 
table 


v were never norm nc .- * . i 

his throat, hu, he brought his enormous fist down on the '-P-v.sed 
le with such force that the whole tent shook, and the light went out. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


At first Polchaninov read in a trembling and halting voice, but soon 
it rang out, firm and clear: 

w My little grey mare cost me only a hundred rubles, but she is extremely 
wiry and clever. I have no time to see that she is well fed, so what do I do? 
I just get off her back aud let her roam at her own tree will. She then either 
nibbles the grass, or makes for.a hay barn, or else attaches herself to the 
cavalry, where the soldiers, with their usual love of animals, give her a por¬ 
tion of oats. But with all this, she never loses sight of me, and at the slightest 
attempt on anybody’6 part to lead her away she begins to neigh and kick as 
if warning me of danger. The moment I call her she stops eating, gaHops to¬ 
wards me and stands stock still like a post. When I jump from the 
saddle and passthroughs wicket, or enter a hut, she lies down at the entrance 
like a faithful dog, and does it so very carefully, so as not to crush the saddle, 
or let the stirrup get under her side. The moment I come out she jumps to 
her feet and shakes herself. The tirelessness of my little mare is known through¬ 
out the Division, aud even at General Headquarters. The Grenadiers rec¬ 
ognize me at a distance by my horse, and as soon as they catch sight of 
me their faces light up because they know that when they meet me the biv¬ 
ouac is not far off. Today, Sister —that is what I call my little mare —pro¬ 
vided me with several moments of inexpressible happiness. I was galloping 
through the camp with a message from the Divisional Commander when I 
almost collided with Prince Bagrattion. It almost took my breath away to 
see my wonderful hero. I don’t know how I saluted him, but 1 distinctly 
remember the greeting he gave me. The Prince stopped and beckoned me 
to approach him. I obeyed, scarcely conscious of what I was doing. 

“‘Your mount is no beauty, but it’s a very good horse all the same,* 
he said, smiling in that kind way in which onlv he can smile. 

‘“Yes, Sir!’—I answered, saying the first thing that came to my mind— 
‘Yes, Your Excellency!’ 

U ‘I see you on it day and night, my heart! I recognize you by it’—said 
the Prince. 


“Good God! Bagrattion notices and recognizes me! How did I deserve 
such happiness?” 

Polchaninov stopped reading and passed his hand awkwardly up and 
down the pages of the diary in which he had made the above entry. Colonel 
Prince Grigory Matveyevich Kantakuzen, commander of the Grenadier 
Brigade, quickly rose from the table—which was temptingly laden with 
bowls of cool crimson, beet-root soup, plates of tender suckling 
pig in cream, and ruddy meat pies-and heartily embraced Polchaninov. 

^‘ ,S '? S n , 0t ' h , C ® r5 ‘ time th = latt ” tad read extracts from hi, diary to 
the Colone! and had often moved the sentimental old soldier to tears, which 

had a halm of appearing suddenly in his coal-black eyes. On such occasions 

X r n a m ° St r ff °r e Polchanin « v in his embrace: but such scenes usu- 

Cofon r r'TtTX th u e tWO Wcre alone - Toda >’’ however - ‘here were in the 
Colonel s tent, bes.des htmself and Polchaninov, numerous guests whom the 

Prince had mvited to supper. And what guests! There was General Yermolov 



witli his tunic unbuttoned, revealing a spencer, under which he wore a 
silk-embroidered Russian shirt. How handsome this giant would look if 
he threw oil his tunic and spencer and remained only in his Russian attire! 
And there was Count Kutaissov, young and handsome, with features of the 
type that can be met with only in the portraits of Van Dyck, with a mane 
of wavy black hair crowning his white and open forehead. And there was 
the chief guest of the evening, Kantakuzen’s old friend and patron—Bag* 
rattion. W hy did Prince Grigory Matveyeyich arrange this supper and in¬ 
vite Polchaninov to read his diary to his guests? 

At a small table posted near the entrance of the tent feasted the adju¬ 
tants. Polchaninov knew some of them by sight and knew their names, but 
was not acquainted with any of them. The poor infantry lieutenant was no 
company for these brilliant Guards, among whom were Bagrattion’s favour¬ 
ite adjutant Olfcryev, and Cornet of the Horse Guards Prince Golitsin, 
that impudent, reckless gambler and rake, never, it was said, out of debt 
and bearing the nickname of “Prince Makarelli.” There were other officers 
present too, but all to a man were aristocratic and rich. Polchaninov would 
not even dare to address them, but they were gazing at him with envy. 


Why? Was it not strange? Colonel Kantakuzen stroked his enormous, raven- 
black side whiskers a la Broussebart and embraced Polchaninov once again. 

“W hat do you think of him. Your Highness?” he enquired of Bagrattion 
in ecstasy. “He'll be a Russian Homer in time, don’t you think?” 

There was probably no kinder and 6impler-hearted man in the entire 
Russian Army than Prince Grigory Matveyevich. His face, while still re¬ 
taining the sharp and noble outlines of the southerner, was beginning to 
show signs of obesity and always bore a welcome smile. He was one of those 
jolly officers who could simultaneously play a hand at cards on an upturned 
drum with a subaltern and dictate orders for his brigade to an adju- 
tant. No wonder his subordinates loved him, and it was not he so much as 
they who were proud of the fact that he was a direct descendant of B>zan- 

tine Emperors and Moldavian Kings. “Thank 

“Thank you, my dear boy!” Kantakuzen said to Polchaninov. Thank 

you! a gov! me great pleasure to hear you. Aud it is an honor* to have 

such a rare scholar in my division. writing is 

“I am no scholar myself,” interjected Bagrattion. For "l ut 

«r aar «£ a: 

... .f 

birch twigs, but he kept on >clling t a e attacked this German, 

fans. Once, in a certain town, in mi -»m cr, ^ the 8tonc was frozen 

He wanted to pick up a stone to rivi he yelled. ‘Stones are fastened 

to the ground. ‘What an accursed county! £ what i9 meat for 

to the ground, but dogs are allowed to run 7 

the Russian is poison for the German! 
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“They have no love either for Russia or the Russians!” remarked Bagrat- 
tion feelingly. “They are of no use to us, either as tutors or as scullions. 
If a nation has no leaders of its own it can have no history. The nation’s 
glory is submerged in the depths of oblivion. Its spirit dies from ennui, 
and all desire to emulate one’s great fellow countrymen fades away. A 
nation can have no history if it has no leaders. But to have such, we must 
learn. That is why I love scholars.” 

He looked round with his flashing eyes and continued: 

“Who are my adjutants? Whom have I by my side? Muratov—God 
rest his soul!—wrote quite decent Russian verse. Olferyev—I am talking 
about you, Alyosha!—wields the pen as well as he does the sword! And all 
are Russians!” 

“For the people and the army to love a foreigner,” interjected Kutais- 
sov warmly, “that foreigner must at least be distinguished for his actions. 
The people worship boldness, daring and success, and I, too, how the knee 
before their altar!” 

Yermolov, taking Kutaissov by the arm, said: 

“Do you know. Count, when you begin to talk politics I look at you 
and want to shout: ‘How handsome you are, my dear friend! What eyes! 
What a nose!’” 

Bagrattion burst out laughing, but Kutaissov, in his simplicity and 
ardour, did not realize that Yermolov was chaffing him. Polchaninov 
thought to himself: “Yermolov! What an amazing mixture you are 
of kindness and craft! How irresistibly attractive and yet dangerous you 
are!” Yermolov puckered his broad brow and said in a thoughtful and 
earnest tone: 

“Boldness and daring are all very fine. We had Suvorov; we now have 
Prince Bagrattion. But, Count, we must not forget that the Scythians 
defeated Darius, and the Parthians defeated the Romans, by retreat- 
mg.” 


Bagrattion turned round abruptly on the carpet-covered ammunition 
case on which he was sitting, and answered: 

Whom are you trying to convince, namesake? He who is opposed to 
retreating under ail circumstances is a fool. In eighteen hundred and six 
Kutuzov saved us by retreating. But a commander who retreats for 

retreating’s 6ake is not worth a brass farthing. And that is what we are 
discussmgl” 

The commander of our Grenadier Division is just like that,” interjected 

Kantakuzen. “In battle. Prince Karl* is beyond reproach, but before a 

battle he is ready to flee to the end of the earth. We shall have plenty of 
trouble with him yet!” 

“Don’* let that surprise you,” responded Bagrattion with animation. 

All Germans are alike. That is why Suvorov hated them! As for your, 
rrmce* . . . . 



Polchaninov surmised that they had forgotten about him and that 
lamed why the conversation was becoming so extraordinarily candid. 

“* * y >»» , \ 

* Prince Kail of Mecklenburg, a relative of the Russian Emperor. 



He rose, picked up his diary and bowed, but as be was about to leave the 
teut be was pulled up bv the voice of Bagrattion: 

“Hey, my heart, stop! Wait!” 

Bagrattion rose, approached Polchaninov and kindly placing his hand 
on bis bumble epaulet with its lone star and regimental number, he said: 

“The conversation started about you and ought to be resumed. Remem¬ 
ber my words. If you b come a Colonel, that will be splendid. If you become 
a General, that will be still more splendid. But if you allow yourself to 
be made a German, you will be lost to Russia. And then you will lose 
my friendship. Do you understand me? Go, and God be with you, my heart.” 


“Sergeant Brezgun! The Brigade Commander wishes to see you!” Not 
the regimental but the Brigade Commander! This sudden call interrupted 
Ivan Ivanovich’- presiding functions at Tregulyaev’s least .Carefully straight¬ 
ening his tunic and fastening his accoutrement strap as tightly as it would 
rro acro-s his mightv chest, Brezgun hastily cro-sed the threshold of Colonel 
Kantakuzen’s tent. Thanks to the numerous candles that were burning the 
tent shone pink like a Chinese lantern, but Brezgun never expected to find 
such an assembly of Generals gathered beneath this stout canvas. The Ser¬ 
geant's heart palpitated like that of a piglet in a sack. The fumes of the 
beverages he had imbibed emerged in a cold sweat on his thick neck. His 
raspberrv-coloured face became livid as if he was about to have a stroke, 
which the old veteran had had once or twice before. The Brigade Commander s 
side whiskers hovered right in front of the Sergeant's no-e, but for some 
reason h,s voice reached him as if from a distance. He was saying to 

Ba ”~We shall know in a moment. Your Highness, what sort of a soldier he 
is. How d'vou do. Brezgun?” 

“Quite well, thanks. Your Highness!” roared Brezgun '*™V™**- , 

“Don't yell like that, you monster! I’m not deaH Oh. ^ hat this. 
You've been guzzling again, you rascal! Is that right. 

“Onlv a tot or two. Your Highness!” 

“We’ll see! Who's this deserter you have m your company. 

“Recruit Staryuchuk, Your Highness! 

“Recruit? So this is his first offence?” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

“And has not been punished yet 

‘•What^he like? 'W hat sort of soldier is he likely to make?” 

“One of the best. Your Highness. A Grenad.er! 

“Bear in mind, you're tipsy. Are you te'hng h b „ contort cd 

Brezgun’s owl-like eyes blinked rapidly. His mou 

and a faint rattle came from his chest. “Drunk or sober, it’s 

“Brezgun eannot Met” sa.d Bagrattion md n Drun ^ 

easier lor him to die than to tell a he. Don t oilena 

Grigory Matveyevich, I know him very well. W 
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The Colonel licked hi8 red moist lips and gave the Sergeant a resounding 
kies on his fat cheek. 

“We cannot offend each other, can we, Brezgun?” he said. 

“No, Sir, that we cannot!” roared the Sergeant joyfully. “And if we 
do, we wipe the offence out at once. Thank you very kindly, Your Highness!” 

“And 60 ,” continued the Colonel, “the Divisionl Commander considers 
that we acted irregularly ■ in postponing the punishment of Grenadier Sta- 
rynchuk when the order to march was received. According to the regula¬ 
tions the Prince is right and I am wrong: but I have a notion that there is 
such a thing as humanity as well as regulations. . . .” 

“And reason,” added Ycrmolov. 

“Precisely, Your Excellency. And these prohibit me from flogging the 
soldier at a time when the fate of our country depends upon the stout, 
strong backs of the long-suffering soldiers.” 

“And on the ardour of the soldiers’ hearts,” exclaimed Kutaissov. 

“Precisely, Your Highness. Prince Karl, however, wants me to ignore 
'all this. I confess, my position i6 embarrassing.” 

Kantakuzen was indeed extremely agitated. Standing in the middle 
of the tent and gesticulating vigorously in his exciLement, he enquired of 
Bagrattion: 

“What do you order me to do, Your Highness?” 

Prince Peter Ivanovich did not answer at once. The case in itself was 
as simple as could be, but not so from the standpoint of “policy.” The 
Divisional Commander was a German Prince and a relative of the Russian 
Emperor, and was interested in the case. 

“I cannot give you any orders,” he said at last. “You arc not under my 
command, Grigory Matveyevich. But I will not conceal from you what I 
would do. . . .” 

He paused, thoughtfully extended his wineglass to Ycrmolov, Kutais¬ 
sov and the host, slowly clinked glasses with them, and still more slowly 
sipped the wine. Suddenly, with a quick gesture, he placed the glass on 

the table, ruffled his hair and taking Yermolov by the lapel of his 
coat said: 


Dear namesake! You are Pater Gruber. You can read men’s 

hearts. I ask you, am 1 right? I would not have this recruit flogged. This 

is not the time for that sort of thing. But I would not absolve him of his 

guilt. What do you want him to he? A good soldier! But men do not become 

good soldiers out of fear. I would decide this way: postpone the punishment 

again and inform the culprit that it will be annulled if he conducts himself like 
a true soldier.” 

“In the very flrst. battle,” added Yermolov, “Bravo, Your Highness!” 

i> w * n ^e C ros 9 of St. George and the punishment will be an¬ 

nulled! exclaimed Kutaissov. 


That’s what I think, gentlemen. We don’t flog Chevaliers.” 

Except in those cases when we do,” observed Yermolov ironically, 
bilence reigned round the table lor a moment or so until it was interrupt¬ 
ed Jiy Bagrattion, who said: ' r 

“If I were you, Prince Grigory Matveyevich, I would announce this 
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decision in an order to the Brigade, so that all your subordinates might 
see what a reasonable and far-sighted commander they have.” 

“Thank you very much. Your Highness,” answered Kantakuzen. “That 
is exactly what 1 shall do. In fact, I shall issue the order at once. But there 
is one thing. . . .” 

“Are you afraid of the Prince?” enquired Yermolov. 

“You have guessed right, Alexei Petrovich,” answered Kantakuzen. 
“A little. . . . He is as meticulous as a clockmaker and as heartless as 
a doll.” 

“You should not fear him,” answered Yermolov, a note of sternness 
suddenly entering his voice. “The Germans lord it over us because we fear 
them instead ot twisting them into a ram’s horn.” Suddenly remembering 
that Sergeant Brezgun was present, he turned to him and bawled: Get 
out ol here!” “Quick march!” Then, addressing Kantakuzen he said: “You, 
Prince, report to Prince Karl that you have issued an order ot this kind on 
our advice. That’s point one. And point two: 1 will put your Prince in his 
place tomorrow through Mikhail Bogdanovich. I shall do that, take my 
word for it!” 

“But isn’t Barclay made of the same dough?” enquired Bagrattion. 

“Yes, but the leaven is different, Your Highness!” answered Yermolov, 
and rising, he seemed to till the tent with his great body. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

From the moment the Armies entered Smolensk the city underwent a 
change. Its streets, formerly so quiet and sleepy, were now thronged with 
edited crowds from morning to n.ght. carriages and carts drove m all d.- 
rect.ons m an endless tram. The city stores and market-places were heaped 
with goods, the terrified merchants selling out at a loss At the cr ° ssroa 
crowds were gathered around booths and stalls consuming vodka and a vast 
= n ; viands. The shop of Savva Yemelyanov the tamcus past^ cook 
was so packed that one needed considerable strength to elbow“ e f 

- -Hr 

bubbhng «; the stove, and mgso, cream were 

Army officers were sitting at the coun e , and wine sparkled 

cherry-wood pipes Tobacco pouc ee" e ^ e „ wan dered trom table to 

in translucent goblets. The host o e Where shall I go if the 

table asking his guestsu“^ hat s going to appc• ( recommend 

French gain the upper hand? Do ~ * “j 0 f my stock.” And 

me to your Iriends, so that can ge ri oourm g the golden liquor into 

he opened bottle alter bottle ot Rhine w.ne, pouring tn g 

the cut-glass goblets with bis own ban - Bonaparte,” grumbled 
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Felich, “but still less can I tolerate mad dogs and Russian shopkeepers. 

Go away, you skinflint!” - 

The tavern keeper skipped behind his counter like a rabbit; the Cavalry 

Captain yawned and puffed at his bright-red Turkish clay pipe with its 
large amber mouthpiece. He felt out of sorts today. He looked with revul¬ 
sion at the heaps of pink-cheeked peaches, fragrant pears and grapes piled 
in porcelain bowls in front of him. But a foraging commissioner in a black 
tunic without epaulets,* a dashing Lieutenant of the Kazan Dragoon Re¬ 
giment in a dark green coat with scarlet collar, cuffs and facings, and 
a Cornet of Uhlans with an exceptionally colourless face and bulging eyes, 
did full honour to the treat he was giving them Where did he get the money 
with which to provide his friends and casual acquaintances with such sump¬ 
tuous feasts every night? Everybody knew that he had not a penny to his 
name. The sources of his income could not but be dubious, but it did not 
occur to anybody to ask him. The luxury ol his table and the generosity 
with which he threw his money right and left eclipsed all doubts. 

For three days and nights Polchaninov had whirled in Felich’s orbit, 
caught in a vortex of continuous carousing, unable to pull himself togeth¬ 
er. He vaguely remembered Travin’s warning. There was something sus¬ 
picious in the way Felich was always ready to pay for his own and others’ 
pleasures, and even the kind consideration paid to him by his dangerous 
friend caused Polchaninov moments ol painful reflection. He was haunted 
by the fear that sooner or later Felich would compel him to pay tor his 
cordiality and lavishness a hundred times over. Was the Baron really dis¬ 
honest? Could a Russian officer be dishonest? Such were the questions that 
tormented the young lieutenant. A passionate desire to find an answer to 
them drew him to the Cavalry Captain and held hnn as in a vice. 

Felich was bored. His brows were drawn in gloomy reflection. Suddenly 
he hurled his clay pipe to the floor and his dull eyes sparkled. 

“Hey! Bring me champagne? And cards! I 'll open a bank ol five hundred 
rubles! I’m dealing, gentlemen! Who will take a hand? Mr. Commissioner, 
won t you? You have plenty of money, I lay a wager. Come on now, 
play up!” 

The cards flashed. Heaps of Dutch guldens passed swiftly across the 
table and rose higher and higher, tempting the punters. Again and again the 
Lieutenant ol Dragoons drew his lat wallet from his inside pocket, took 
some money from it, put it back, only to withdraw it again a moment later. 

. Here, you coach and lanterns!” shouted Felich to the Cornet ol Uhlans, 

whose eyes were becoming more glassy every minute. “Keep ’em straight! 

Bank? Certainly. Beaten. Pay up, Mr. Coachman! What about you, Pol¬ 
chaninov?” 3 

“I have no money,” answered the Lieutenant in a low voice. 

“What? Nonsense! Here, take mine. Come on, bet.” 

“I can’t. . . 


• .“Ah, is that so? I suppose^ you’re right. But every officer has a horse 
for su ch co ntingencies. You, surely, have one. What?” 

the w Jttf" Wei * derived ol their epaulets by order of Alexander I shortly before 
^ c war of 1812 because of their thieving propensities. 


“"ies, I have,” answered Polchaninov almost in a whisper. 

A desperate idea flashed through his mind: “I’ll try . . . and the mys¬ 
tery will be solved at one stroke!” 

“Play,” Felieh urged him. “I guarantee you will go away with your 
pockets lull. What’s the value of the horse?” 

“A hundred rubles.” 

“One hundred rubles! Draw a card!” 

Polchaninov drew a card, while Felieh held another at arm’s length 
for several moments and gazed intently at the Lieutenant as il he were see¬ 
ing him for the first or for the last time. Then he laughed and dropped 
his hand. 

“Turn it up! Beaten! Hard luck, old boy! Fortune is against you. Now 
you have no horse. Bring it to me tomorrow at dinner time. What?” 

And he laughed insolently, gloating over the deathly pallor of his beaten 
partner. Felieh enjoyed extraordinary luck. The foraging commissioner, 
puffing and blowing, took out his lourth thousand ruble note. The “coach 
and lanterns” had lon^ been patting lus pocket in which his last silver ru¬ 
bles lay. The Dragoon officer now kept his sadly depleted purse in his hand 
all the time. Polchaninov rose from the table, his lace contorted by an 
embarrassed smile. His eyes blinked suspiciously, but be still clung to the 
hope that this was no more than a joke on Felieh’s part, and that he would 
not really have to part with Sister. Pulling himself together with an effort 
he said: 

“And so, tomorrow. . . .” 

Felieh glanced at him coldly, and the icy words he uttered dispelled 
Polchaninav’s last hope. 

“Yes, without fail! Otherwise . . . as a gentleman, you know what the 
consequences will be. Here, coach and lanterns, your money is all gone. 
Get out and don’t hinder the Commissioner and the Lieutenant from finish¬ 
ing their game.” 

Polchaninov turned and made for the door. Sister’s humped nose, her 
wise and devoted eyes, her ungainly figure, which however, had become so 
near and dear to him, hovered vividly before his eyes. It seemed to him that 
he had only to stretch forth his hand to stroke her shaggy sides. But instead 
of that he raised both his hands and buried his face in them. Sister Lven 
Bagratt ion had praised her. What about those pages m his diary, ihe hor¬ 
ror o* what had happened suddenly struck him like a flash, 
driven by gusts ol soundless sobs, gritting his teeth until b 
he ran down the tavern steps. At the bottom step Travin 

the arm. 

“So Felieh fleeced you after all, eh? The cadi 


He proaned and, 
is temples ached, 
clutched him by 


Dim lights were glimmering in the houses, the srntr.es railed to each 
other and the town clocks were already striding a late hour of night when 
Olferyev, having been relieved from doty and having changed hts elotheS; 
stood on the doorstep of his lodgings drawing on h.s fashionable p.stach.o 
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coloured gloves—graceful, supple, and serenely handsome. His old man¬ 
servant, who accompanied him in the campaign and also acted as his treas¬ 
urer, shook'his head as he handed him his pocket money. 

“Here are five hundred rubles, Alyoshenka,” he said. ‘‘Don’t ask for any 
more. I suppose you are going to the tavern again? What a pity! It seems 
to draw you like Capernaum. Whatever do you do there? Play cards, I 
suppose. You are lucky you never win. . . .” “Thank God we are not 
poor,” he added, spitting three times to avoid the evil eye, “and we don’t 
depend upon your winnings. But just think, Alyoshenka. Supposing you 
won all the money from some poor infantry lieutenant who has barely a 
rag to his back and pay amounting to twenty-five rubles in assignats a month, 
and not a copeck of his own over that! There are lots like that. Wouldn’t 
your conscience prick you, Alyoshenka?” 

With that he closed the chest, turned the key, which he guarded himself, 
and sighed. Olferyev was quite accustomed to these admonitions and knew 
beforehand what his old and faithful servant had to say. 

' “Be quiet, Nikanor,” he said with a smile. “Why do you think I’m 
going to play cards again? Perhaps I’m not going to the tavern at all. There 
is a theatre in Smolensk. I can imagine what a miserable and wretched 
affair it must be oompared with St. Petersburg. It is worth a visit if only 
for that.” 

In saying this Olferyev was deceiving his old servant and also himself. 
He passed into the street. His snow-white Horse Guard’s uniform gleamed 
in the darkness and his sword and spurs rattled and jingled as he walked 
straight to the hotel and restaurant run by the Italian Ciappo, where at 
night were gathered all the brilliant youth of the Guards. Ciappo’s was far 
more fashionable than the “Danzig,” but its spacious hall with its moulded 
ceiling and alabaster 6tatues posted in the corners, was no less uproarious 
and filled with thick blue tobacco smoke. At the entrance to the ball 01- 
feryev-met his fellow officer of the Horse Guards, Golitsin, nicknamed 
“Prince Makarclli.” He was Prince Bagrattion’s cousin, but being much 
his junior in years, he regarded his celebrated relative, as his uncle. “Prince 
Makarclli’ held a liquor glass high in his hand, filled to the brim witE thick, 
sparkling “leroi.” 

On catching sight of Olferyev he exclaimed: “Alyosha! I ’m so glad you’ve 
come! Just imagine! I had already taken the bank and had dealt the 
cards when Klingfer and Davidov suddenly went for each other. What a 
shindy! The cards went flying over the floor. I tell you, it was a regular 
Tatar massacre! El vous, mon cher y comment trouvez-vous ces ali6neS'lcl?” * 

Are they at loggerheads again?” asked Olferyev in amazement* 

Qui n entend qu’une cloche , n'enlend qu'un son. II faudra toird quoi nous 
en tenir.”** * 

A dark Lieutenant-Colonel, wearing the uniform of the Akhtyrka Hus¬ 
sars, with the most comical snub nose and silver-streaked, curly hair 
jumped up from the table and exclaimed: 


do you tJ duk of ^esc lunatics? 

To be able to judge one must hear both sides. Let’s see what it’s all about. 

7-^1282 
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“Alyosha! Where wine flows words flow! Sit down, eat and drink, and 

judge these crazy ones.” 

Two officers seated at the table rose and solemnly saluted Olferyev. One 
was a tall, dashing captain of the Horse Guards named von Klingfer. The 
other, an officer of the Cuirassiers, short of stature and with the gestures 
of an ape, was Count Leiming. Both were General Barclay’s aides-de- 
camp. 

“Davidov was telling me about his acquaintance with Suvorov,” said 
Klingfer, politely withdrawing his long pipe from his mouth. “He intends 
to write a hook about it so that the story might not be lost to posterity. 
But in my opinion posterity will be interested to learn about great men only 
that which is really great about them.” 

“In our lodge of the ‘Military• Brothers’. . . chimed in “Prince 

Makarelli,” assuming a mysterious air. . . . 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Leiming with the lofty scorn of a courtier. 
“Not a single great man belongs to a Masonic Order, unless, perhaps, His 
Highness, the Cesarevitoli Constantine. He is the only one. ^ l 

“What makes you think. Count, that His Highness is a great man?” asked 
Olferyev laughing. “High birth is no criterion. ... It is greatness of 
spirit and action.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Davidov. “Let me finish what I have to say! 
This Hussar spoke with great animation, and ardent sincerity seemed 
to radiate from every fibre of his restless being. Thrusting back his gold 
embroidered pelisse and ruffling his hair, he continued his interrupt- 

“I was nine years old, and as frisky as a lamb. At that time my father 
was in command of the Mounted Chasseurs Regiment at Poltava. Ibere 
at a parade. I saw Suvorov. The old man knew and loved my father, and 
took a liking to me for my forwardness. ‘Deniska! Come here. e sai , 
beckoning -o me. And this great hero stroked ray br.stl.ng hair w th h.s 
small dryhand. as yellow as wax. 'By God! ’Shat a fine lad, he ' " 

will be a soldier and win three battles before I die. I danced an J P 
for joy."1 at once threw away my psalter, drew my sword and mtar£ gouged 
out the eyes of my tutor, tore a hole in my nurse’s cap and cut off the 

° f °".»7p^°“~ were the three victories that Suvorov had predicted,” 
rem ^d the'tlln hTnd ory/ur father led you back.to the psalter,” add- 

: «Sx* *1=5 

a grave air, “in our present straitened circumstances, I hi y 

^“"“fhn Dcndsl^internipted Olferyev. “We^ave^BagratUonr’^^^^^ 
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prudence and caution also command the Russian Army. They are its best 
captains.” 

At a first glance von Klingfer seemed to be as young, jolly and dashing 
an officer a9 many of those in his circle, but now and again his youthful 
brightness seemed to be overcast by stern restraint, by a sort of grim intro¬ 
spection. 

“You are speaking of General Barclay, of course,” answered Olferyev 
in a tone of vexation. “I do not question his merits. But prudence and caution, 
which are his chief merits, have imperceptibly brought the Russian Army 
to Smolensk.” 

“In less than six weeks of war!” interjected Davidov indignantly. 

“In our Lodge. . . began “Prince Makarelli,” but realizing that he 
was on the wrong tack, he changed the subject and said: “I wonder where 
Bonaparte will have driven us in another month from now.” 

The dispute flared up like a burning hayrick. The officers* voices grew 
louder every moment and their arguments more acrimonious. 

“The honour of our arms is untarnished to this day,” shouted Davidov. 
“Nobody can deny that! Napoleon has never met a foe like us before. But-, 

gentlemen, it 9 enough to break one’s heart to think what territory we have 
already yielded!” 

“With Cod’s help we shall retreat still further,” retorted Klingfer. 
The crusty logic of Barclay’s aide-de-camp exasperated Olferyev. “It 
is a school, an entire school,” he thought to himself bitterly. “Miserable 
peripatetics!”* The “leroi” had got to the Cornet’s head and he felt as 
if it were on fire. He spoke sharply, as sharply as he possibly could, delibcr- 
ately trying to provoke Klingfer into a rage. 

“You trust in God,” he retorted, “but we, in addition, trust in Prince 

Bagrattion. Why should we conceal it? We detest this retreating. We are 
weary of it. It is shameful!” 

Olferyev’s head became more fuddled than ever. Fragmentary thoughts 

Wk• d t ea r h 0t m r A ^ r ° Ugh hi9 mind - “Unhappy Russia! Muratov is the 

to h ° T ' A aT °f mis ^ ortunes one way out!” Suddenly springing 

t a hi : hlS L ha L Dd and ’ -steadily, he began to sing 

in a rich, tenor voice, which rang through the hall: 

' r \ Vive l'6tat militaire 

n • 

yui promet a nos souhaits 
Les reiraites en temps de guerre, 

Les parades en temps de'paix.... 

officer S iS „f i lLe’Second M A Urat0V M COm P° sed - ° f "" ’“"g bv the Guards 
Davydov took i un fT* ft* ”7’ fi " t “ Prit '« M.kantlli" and then 
discordant and har^ y 0,hi:r Voices - 5,r °"g and weak, 

m Tzatfzzr unt “ 8omob ° dy ’ 8 powrfui led 

| «“ 

.5 ; T he honour of our uniform 

_ We faithfully must guard. • 

* L e., pupils of the school of Aristotle. 
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Parade and drill in time of peaCe y 
Retreat in time of tear. . . . 

Klingfer stood with pale face, his arms crossed over his chest, biting 
his lips with vexation. 

‘•Bravo! Splendid!” a voice thundered behind his back, 
lie looked round. It was Felich. 

“Stop your coups de theatre^* Baron!” he said. “And I advise you 
not to approach people from behind.” 

Felich laughed, twitched his moustache like a cockroach and said in 

a sneering tone: 

“The bad habit of thinking aloud affords me a little pleasure now and 
again, but it often gets me into trouble. Happily, I am not ambitious and 

do not hang around General Headquarters.” 

“Felich!!!” the warning exclamation came simultaneously from the 
three staff officers-Klingter, Olteryev and Leiming-as if by word of 
command. 

The Hussar clicked his spurs. 

• “1 meant no offence, gentlemen!” he answered. 

The ape-like Cuirassier and his tall comrade gravely consulted together 
in whispers lor several seconds and then Klingfer approached Olferyev. 

“Look here. Cornet!” he said. “Count Leiming and I are General Barc¬ 
lay's aides-de-camp. The song which you are so fond of singing « very 
hue and witty, but it is offensive to the person under whom we serve. More¬ 
over, certain gentlemen at Headquarters of the Second Army are circu¬ 
lating a certain silly letter....” ...... . 

-Here it is!” intervened Felich. gleefully reach.ng tor his pouch. 
Ollcryev looked at Klingter. but scarcely saw htm. He could out behe 
that the v.cions and repulsive mask that hovered before h'S eyes bHon e^ 
to -ha, calm and handsome officer. Strangely enough, at the first word. 
Klnwter uttered Olferyev’s intoxication vanished. His anger g 

natm.! proved more potent than the “lero,": nevertheless, he was^st.ll 
under the influence of its fumes, and his temples were b 6 
thousand hammers. He was choking with rage, and to relive g 

he tore h.s gloves to pieces^ ^ circulating a certain litter, 

and" HmtT'Im" dmnrso’o C n aP my General's Instructions?" he enquired of 

K1 '-i f "; o ," roared Felich. "Splendid! Oh, I would not stand anything 

like that!” he added provocatively. moment had arrived 

According to Klingfer*. prcc.se ca " ~nct.ion. It « 

for tins quarrel to draw to ils na ura wa8 contrary to good 

„ 8 j L . s , dragging it out any longer, and, moreover, 

form to dolo. He therefore satd firmly and emphattca £ YoU 

“I scarcely th.nk the latter ts the case. As for tne 
are circulating the lettcr-you, you, you. 


* Theatrical tricks 
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Again Felich intervened: 

“Bravo! I would not tolerate anything like that! Gentlemen, T’m at 
your service-!" An onlooker might have thought that Felich was. the principal 
character in this scene.- 

Olfcryev stepped forward and flinging a piece of his torn glove into 

Klingfer’? face, said: 

“Take that, you liar!” 

The Horse Guards officer staggered as if he had been struck not by a 
piece of kid leather, but by a stone, or a knuckle-dusier. His hand grasped 
the hilt of his sword, but Leiming resrramed him. 

“ Kreutzschockdonnerweiter! Sie sind ein fanwser Schw>’rrno:h<:r * 
he hissed between his teeth. “Tomorrow 1 will shoot you Cornel, Count 
Leiming will be my second.” 

“Colonel Davidov will arrange with you. Count, the details of the 
duel,” said Olferyev, turning his back on his opponent and putting on 
his cap. “Good night, gentlemen!” 

The seconds shook hands. Silence reigned in the hall The ring of curious 
spectators which had formed around the disputants opened to allow Oltery«*v 
to pass, but before he got to the door an artillery officer in a thicadbare 
tunic and a cotton sash hastened into the hall. It was Travin. 

“Gentlemen!” he exclaimed. “1 testify on my honour dial ihe letter 
which is the cause of this quarrel is being circulated by none other than 
Alexander Rayevsky. Ensign of the 5th Chasseur Regiment. All the copies 
are the work of his hand, which I hope, he himself will noi deny if asked.” 

Davidov whispered something to Leiming The latter said: 

“We seconds, consider that the Lieutenant’s explanation is sufficient 
to remove the cause which gave rise to this quarrel. With good will. . . 

Felich roared oul in protest: “Denis, bow can you! Blood must be spilt 
after all that ha? been said and done! Blood!” 

“Shut up, Felich!” cried Davidov stamping his foot. “Shut up, or 
I’ll. ... You keep out of tui«!” 

Travin went up to the Baron and shaking his forefinger in front of his 
nose said: 

“We know what to do and what not to do without your advice. Red- 
ouin. Bui if 1 1 were m vour place I would be extremely offended with the 
Lieuteuam-Colonel. Why, just now, he roared at you as it you were his 
batman!” 


Humph! What’* that got to do with you?” 

“1 should take offence, 1 say!” 

“Well, take offence if you like, but leave me alone!” 

“Don’t you think, gentlemen.” said 1 ravin, laughingly, addressin; 
the assembly, "thai Baron Fel.cb does not take otlence very easily, an! 
is even as patient as a carnal.” 


“Take care Travin, or 1 shall have t 0 teach you o lesson,” said Felich 

his Jace livid with fury. "For several day^ already you have been_” 

And tor several days I have been seeking an opportunity to teach you 



* Hell and thunder! You are an utter tcampl 
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a lesson,” retorted Travin interrupting him. “After fleecing Ensign Polcha- 
ninov in the way you did today, this becomes absolutely necessary. And 
so, Mr. Baron, at the rendezvous tomorrow morning, at the bridge, in the 
St. Petersburg Suburb.” 

“Very well, Mr. Travin!” answered Felich. “What’s your weapon?” 

“Pistols, of course!” 

“I prefer swords.” 

“Von lie! You will fight with pistols!” retorted Travin, the smile fading 
from his lips. “If you don’t come with pistols, I shall put a bullet through 
your hide, you cad!” 

“And I'll compel you to fight with swords, you rascal! Otherwise I’ll 
1 »p your ears off!” 

Poh baninov and the Lieutenant of Dragoons in the dark-green coat 
shook hands. They were to be seconds. Suddenly, the door opened with 
a ban” and the tall and majestic figure of Ceneral Yermolov appeared on 
the threshold with a Major and an orderly behind him. The Ceneral walked 
straight to the scene of action, a stern frown clouding his face and an angry 
glint in his grey eyes. 

“Disgraceful!” he said in his deep, penetrating voice. “The flower 
of the Guards! The Commanders-in-Chief’s aides-de-camp. Artillerymen — 
bone of my bone! To mar with quarrels and duels this great year, so fraught 
with danger for our country and so pregnant with impending brilliant 
victories'which will go down from generation to generation and be remem¬ 
bered forever!” , 

He glanced at the would-be duellists, who stood with lowered heads. 

Felich wanted to say something, but the General interrupted him. 

“I am not surprised at you,” he said, and turning to the other two offi¬ 
cers he observed reproachfully: “You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. 
Gentlemen, you are arrested! Hand your swords to the Major!” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The circumstance that Colonel Tol, despite h,s relative y low rank 
as a staff officer, occupied the pcs, of Q a termaster-General of the F st 
Armv ai d, ,n conjunction with the Commander-,n-Ch ef and hi. Ch.et 

- stair, w;. 

1c«. .‘E- I exceptional position in 

seif. He was blessed w.th neither birth nor who 

lather, who lived in harva, sufTeicd want Tol " t ; * cd his hc ad. 

-hewed his way to fortune, and h's good f ^ same timc llo t- 

Tireless and actise, audacious and efficient, bahitof speaking 

tempered and stubborn, proud and haughty. He Had a 1 
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in short, jerky, peremptory phrases. Sometimes ho was even abrupt with 
Generals. But this stern, uncompromising efficiency served as a cloak or 

shrewd calculation and a certain low cunning. 

Until lately Tol had willingly accepted Barclay’s disinterested patron¬ 
age and had repaid it by tireless industry. But here, in Smolensk, the 
Colonel, for the first time, was made to feel that his relations with Bare ay 
had an unpleasant side. This happened on the day the Tsar s messenger 
arrived at General Headquarters of the First Army with His Majesty s 
command to the Minister for War immediately to commence decisive oper¬ 
ations and to defend Smolensk with the combined forces of the two Armies. 
This placed Barclay in an extremely awkward and unfavourable position. 

Tol found himself in exactly the same position. 

Before reaching Smolensk Barclay had had more than one opportunity 
of attacking the enemy, but the Emperor, fearing that his armies would 
be defeated one by one, had insisted that Barclay should join Bagrattion, 
and would not hear of any offensive operations being undertaken before 
this was accomplished. Up to that moment the Emperor s mood had fully 
coincided with Barclay’s plans, in so far as instinct and cool calculation 
can coincide at all. Naturally, the Minister’s independent character and 
sterling honesty were totally unaffected by the murmuring of his troops 
- or the protests of Bagrattion. In retreating, Barclay had firmly and con¬ 
sistently done what he had deemed was necessary, knowing that in an 
extremity he could shield himself behind the Emperor. Tol, too, felt safe 
under the circumstances. Now, however, everything was changed. The 
• Emperor’s mood and the Commander-in-Chicf’s plans diverged. Barclay 
was of the opinion that whatever opportunities had existed for conducting 
offensive operations had now been lost. The French Corps were marching 
toward Smolensk from different directions, and in view of their relative 
weakness the two Russian Armies were doomed to destruction under the 
blows of the combined French forces. An offensive was now out of the ques¬ 
tion, and, consequently, it was useless attempting to defend Smolensk. 
The Emperor, however, emboldened by the fact that his two armies had 
joined, was now demanding an offensive. Tol was convinced that the stub¬ 
born War Minister would not stop the retreat cither to please the Tsar 
or to silence the murmuring of the troops. Up to now Barclay had acted 
in conformity with the Emperor’s wishes; from now on, however, he would 
act on his own responsibility, contrary to His Majesty’s commands. Ho 
might thereby save the Army, but he would encompass his own doom. 
He would be unable to retain the post of Commander-in-Chicf without 
-the Emperor’s support, and if Barclay went, what would become of Tol? 

These thoughts greatly disturbed the Colonel. They also disturbed 
Barclay, but in a different way. Barclay was well aware that the Army 
detested him, and this could not but cause him pain. Indeed he suffered 
very keenly. Often, very often, he pondered over his position and asked 
himself whether it would not be expedient to give up the burden of lead¬ 
ership and hand over the command to Bagrattion, to the joy of the entire 
Army. Was it ambition that prevented him from doing so? No! It was 
firmnesB, Bagrattion was carried away by his passionate desire to achieve 



victory. His supporters looked too self-confidently into the future. But 
Barclay perceived the real danger and would not discard the arduous role 
which destiny had chosen for him. He must save Russia, come what may! 
Tol, however, had no intention of sharing in his patron’s downfall. 


Barclay stepped out of his office leaving His Majesty’6 messenger and 
the Quartermaster-General of the First Army tete-a-lete. Tol did not lose 
a moment. He knew exactly what tone to adopt to lead the conversation 

into the channel he desired. 

“Our Commandcr-in-Chief,” he said, “is a man of noble character, 
wise, learned, brave and efficient. But I cannot understand how he could 
take* command against Napoleon. Why, the entire Russian Army heartily 

dislikes him!” , , . 

“1 am in possession of certain information about this, answered the 

Tsar’s messenger, “but probably you know more. 

A faint smile hovered on Tol’s full lips. 

“Indeed, I do!” he answered. “Here is a recent incident. Last night, 
in Ciappo s, the Guards officers sang a French song, every word of which 
is an insult to the Commander-in-Chief. One can have no respect for a person 

whom one derides. Consequently-There is no need for me to add 

any more. True, this song was composed by one of Prince Bagrattion 
aides, but it is sung with equal gusto by the Guards Corps ol the Tirst 

Army. Generally speaking.... , rVn- 

But at tbis moment Barclay re-entered the room, accompanied by Gen 

era! Ycrmolov. The latter looked keenly at the tvro men. Tol smiled 

“You must have been saying something interesting, Karl Tedorovich, 

said theChmlo, Staff, evidently trying to force theQuartermaster-Genal 

to the wall by the suddenness of his attack. Guards Corps. . .. Genera y 

SPC Co'nUnuin<* to smile, Tol cleverly caught up the last words. 

“Generally 0 speaking,” he said, “the part Prince Bagra.Uon^Gener^ 

Headquarters are playing in fanning P? 8 ^ 8 ^^d'/Your Excellency, 

- ::r:< --- * 

to be regretted that General Bagrattion resorts to such okc« ■ 

He, Too, turned towards Bare.ay and continue^ „ nly 

with His Majesty’s opinion o sue CO Second Army con- 

SttSSE — marks of His Majesty, 


V V ^ ^ w - 

disapproval/’ _, . . r i.; n resting on his chest. 

Barclay sat huddled in his armcha 1 ^ ^ un g fortunate , e tter 

During the last few days he had hear R a2r attion at the beginning 

ou abides. He himself had sent.that let to B f^Ui.creet, favour 
of th* war, little suspecting that this slignt, mo g 
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would grow into a piece of malicious chicanery. But could Bagrattion he 
capable of a thing like this? Much as he disliked Prince Peter Ivanovich, 
it seemed to him base and mean to doubt his integrity now, under the in¬ 
fluence of the rumours that were circulating in the Staffs, and he would have 
been sincerely grateful to anybody who would dispel these malevolent suspi¬ 
cions. And, as if seeking for such a one, he raised his head and scanned the 

faces of the men gathered in the room. 

Tol was pleased with the course the conversation had taken, and pleased 
with himself. While Barclay had been out of the room he had succeeded, 
by means of the story he had told about the offensive song the officers were 
singing, in dissociating himself in the eyes of the Tsar’s messenger from 
his patron. And when Barclay re-entered the room, he had, u ith equal 
celerity and skill, removed all possibility of the latter suspecting his treach¬ 
ery by telling the story about the letter, to the discredit of Bagrattion. 
That’s the way to do things! As for the Tsar’s messenger, he was perfectly 
well aware how highly the Emperor prized the zeal of those ol his courtiers 
who communicated to him for his amusement the gossip and scandal that 
circulated in the Army. His Majesty showed particular interest in the 
squabbles among the Generals. Consequently, the Tsar’s messenger was 
not only pleased but even grateful to Tol for what he had communicated 
to him. 

Barclay allowed his gaze to rest on Ycrmolov. Alexei Petrovich’s wise 
face bore that specifically all-understanding expression which was peculiar 
to him alone, and, as if in answer to the War Minister’s silent appeal, he 
said, firmly and emphatically: 

“Last night, gentlemen, in Ciappo’s I arrested the officers who had 
quarrelled over this notorious letter. I have already briefly reported this 
to Mikhail Bogdanovich, but now 1 must add the following: copies of this 
letter are being circulated not by Prince Peter Ivanovich or by his aides, 
but by General Rayevsky’s 6on, an Ensign of the 5th Chasseur Regiment. 
He, and he alone, is guilty. Hence, Colonel Tol should draw the moral 
that while it is human to err, one should not blame others for one’s errors. 
This is exactly what has happened in this case. Unplauh licit , abet dock!* 

Yermolov laughed. Barclay silently squeezed his hand. He very rarely 
expressed his pleasure in words, but at such moments his eyes expressed 
the most paternal tenderness and benevolence. If he were able to put in 
words wbat his eyes expressed, nobody could accuse him of being cold and 
heartless. Just now he was extremely happy. Yermolov had removed a 
heavy burden from his heart. His pale lips parted and he said: 

“That’s splendid, gentlemen! I thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
Alexei Petrovich. Please visit Prince Peter Ivanovich tomorrow and uarn 
him of the discredit this unfortunate letter may bring upon him if any 
malicious person takes it into his head to use it for that purpose. If some¬ 
thing is conscientiously and properly explained to a man he is glad to see 
reason. Urge the Prince to put a curb on his passion. As for Ensign Rayevsky, 
perhaps it would be as well to punish him, but I leave that to the Prince.” 


Incredible, but true* 
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The Cesarevitch Constantine woke up in a very bad mood. He sat at 
his bedroom window wrapped in a long white gown and gazed fixedly into 
the street, paying no heed to the questions timidly put to him by his aides 
and servants. These fits of bad temper occurred to His Highness rather 
often, and the members of his suite dreaded them. It was painful and humil¬ 
iating to have to deal with him when he was in that mood. He was ex¬ 
tremely capricious and irritable, and the things he did exasperated him no 
less than those around him. At the slightest cause, and sometimes for no 
cause at all, he flew into an ungovernable rage. At such moments his eyes 
became bloodshot and his voice husky, dropping from its usual pitch to 
the lowest bass. Recalling these fits of rage in his calmer moments the Cesa¬ 
revitch himself would say: 

“My life is like a magic lantern in which the Devil now and again extin¬ 
guishes the light.” 

Prince Constantine sat all alone at the window, succumbing more and 
more to the mixed feelings of groundless rage and hopeless boredom that 
gripped his broad, but sunken chest like a vice. He should have dressed 
and breakfasted long ago, but he felt no desire to do either the one or the 
other, and this seemed only to increase his ire. People were passing up and 
down the street, but they were drab and uninteresting, and the very sight 
of them increased his boredom. Suddenly he rubbed his eyes, jumped up 
and poked his head out of the window. At last something out of the ordinary 
met his gaze. Across the square, straight towards the house, two officers 
were marching under escort. One was in the uniform of the Chevalier Guards, 
and the other in that of the Horse Guards, both were without their swords. 

“Why, yes, these must be the two fellows that General Ycrmolov arrest¬ 
ed the other day for wanting to fight a duel,” said the Prince to himself. 
“Now they’re coming to me to be dealt with. Oh! Shan’t I make them 
smart!” The prospect of being able to vent his spleen upon the two officers 
acted like a tonic upon him. 

“Hey!” he called, his husky voice echoing through the house. “Hey! 
I want to dress!” 

His servants, followed by his orderlies and aides-de-camp, hastened 
into the room. Prince Constantine was Colonel-in-Chief of the Life Guards, 
and, consequently, one of the aides in attendance on him that day was 
Cornet Prince Golitsin. The latter entered the room, came smartly to attcil- 

tion and reported: , 

“The arrested officers von Klingfer and Olferyev have arrived in answer 

to Your Highness’s summons!” 

The Cesarevitch waved his hand but made no reply. His shaggy brows, 
of a queer straw colour, which gave to his snub-nosed face an expression 
of sombre severity, twitched with impatience. He hurried with his toilet, 
eager to make it hot for the two arrested officers. As the process of dressing 
drew to a close, however, his anger and vexation seemed to evaporate, an as 
he stood in his spencer, ready to be helped into his coat, with the huge, 
white St. George’s Cross Second Class suspended from his neck, Prince 
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Makarelli” clearly discerned a pleasant smile on his face, which indicated 
that His Highness’s fit of bad temper had passed. 

' As was always the case on such occasions, with the passing of the Prince’s 
bad mood.the comical figure of His Highness’s Chief of Staff appeared at 
the door. Major General Kuruta was short and obese, and looked for all the 
world like a globe placed upon short, crooked, but rapidly moving legs. 
He had a large head, a long nose, a swarthy face, hair as fuzzy as a Negro’s, 
and dull black eyes like olives which had been kept too long on the grocer’s 
shelf. Kuruta was a Greek and had been the Cesarevitch’s instructor 
in Greek in those far off day6 when the Empress Catherine II dreamed of 
restoring the Byzantine Empire for her grandson. 

“I wish you good health. Your Highness!” he said. “Good day and good 
health!” . 

The appearance of his Chief of Staff completely restored the Ccsarevitch’s 
composure. His frown disappeared, and the smile on his lips drove the 
last traces of severity from his face. He loved the old man with amazing 
and absolutely childish ardour. He ran to him, grasped his small wrinkled 
hand and implanted on it a prolonged kiss. Kuruta tenderly patted his 
pupil on the back. 

“Tell me, friend, Dmitri Dmitrich,” asked the Ccsarcvitch, “what are 
Barclay’s intentions? Will he let my brother down? I cannot possibly believe 
though, that this Quaker really intends to defend Smolensk!” 

Kuruta laughed slyly and replied: “He is the sort of man who harnesses 
his horses slowly and rides still more slowly.” 

“Why the devil docs he tell us his fairy tales then? Does he think we are 
children?” asked the Prince. 

“Not only children like fairy tales, Your Highness. Grownups like them, 
too. Barclay knows that very well, so he tells them!” 

The Cesarevitch chuckled and said: 

u Craeco fidcs nulla.* But this time you are right, Dmitri Dmitrich, 
absolutely. Let us go to the arrested officers.” 

Klingfcr and Olferyev stood stiffly at attention, looking straight before 
them. The Cesarevitch approached within a few paces of them without 
uttering a word and looked each of them up and down from head to foot. 
He know them both very well. Klingfer’s father was chief of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Cadet Corps, and he knew Olferyev as an officer of the Horse Guards. 
He wanted to be formal, however. 

“What have you fellows been up to?” he said addressing them. “Duel¬ 
ling, eh? You deserve to be put in the lock-up! You thought that because 
you are aides-de-camp of the Commanders-in-Chief I could not get at you! 
You were mistaken! As long as you are wearing the Guards uniform,'and 

as long as the Imperial Russian Guard is under my command, I have the 
whip hand over you. Don’t forget that!” 

Kuruta gently touched the Cesarevitch’s arm. The latter felt the warning 
touch and corrected himself. b 

“That ts , I meant to say, gentlemen, that you are my subordinates, 

• Put no faith in a Greek, 
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and you cannot get out of it. If anyone else were in my place, God knows 
how hot he would have made it for you for your duelling tricks. All I am con¬ 
cerned about are the interests of the service. I am not concerned about 
anything else. You can wing each other’s necks for all I care. But we are 
at war now. And what a war! You are soldiers. To shed your blood in vain 
is a crime against your country, because only to your country does your blood 
belong. I've heard that two infantry officers also intended to fight. One 
of them I know — Felich. An old dog! You can’t knock any sense into him 
even if you hit him over the head with a club. But you! Anybody else in my 
place would have made you smart, but I will refrain. All I say is: General 
Barclay de Tolly promises to put up a fight for Smolensk. He has let us 
down more than once, but it will be difficult for him to do so this time, 
because His Majesty wishes him to give battle. And so we shall fight. Here 
is an arena for honourable combat. Here, by your courage, can you earn the 
gratitude of your country. If you come out ol the battle with honour and 
with whole skins—God be with you, fight each other as much as you like, 
even with your bare fists for all I care: but don’t dare to do anything of the 
kind before the battle! I, the Grand Duke, your Tsar’s brother, forbid it! 
Have I your word, Klingfer?” 

“My word of honour. Your Imperial Highness!” 

“Have I your word, Olferyev?” 

“My word of honour. Your Imperial Highness!” 

“That’s more like it. Is that right, Dmitri Dmitrich?” 

“That’s right. Your Highness,” answered Kuruta, “Lycurgus would 
not have made a better judge.” 

“1 should say not!” answered the Prince smugly. “And now I release 
both officers from arrest. Return them their swords!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


“It’s not for the War Minister to judge me! The whole world- am<* ppster- 
itv — these are mv judges! I live for glory, and glory is like thr it 

cannot bear being looked at with insolent eyes. Hence this intrigue. True, 
this letter is a bad business, but what have I to fear? The Army knows 
Ba-ratt.on and will not believe this scandal; and that is the impnrtan 
thing for me. It is not those who strive for honours ' vho ^ 

but those to whom honours come. I tell you, namesake, the War Mm * 
pl aV s too much on his chivalry, but you can’t catch me that way. I am not 
a courtier. I serve not the Court, but Russia! The War *.««»’• ««£ 
suit me as a saddle suits a cow. I cannot pun.sb .ha, 
vcvskv. I will tell bis lather, and he w.ll take him m 
1 punish him .or- He is a patriot «d has ^^Uwever 

ister watch his own men. 1 would very muc , . to attack, 

his feelings arc now that he has received His Majesty s c , d 

How many opportunities he has missed! But who is to blame. A g 


strategist must always remember that swift success is the best economy. 

But he. ...” , . _ „ . 

After inducing General Barclay to issue the order to stop the retreat, 

Prince Bagrattion showed signs of having become reconciled with the 
War Minister. He could not do otherwise. He could not give people grounds 
for thinking that the question of precedence was the cause of friction be¬ 
tween the two Commanders-in-Chief. He was therefore obliged to swallow 
his pride and conceal his vexation at the Tsar’s decision to appoint Barclay 
Commander-in-Chief of the two armies; but these efforts to combat his 
feelings did not diminish his dislike for Barclay. On the contrary. For the 
moment, it is true, he was satisfied. Fate seemed to have taken revenge 
on the War Minister for him. The Emperor’s command to commence offen¬ 
sive operations greatly embarrassed Barclay, but it strengthened Bagrat- 
tion’s hand, and he became more persistent in his demands. How petty the 
War Minister was, however! In extremely grave circumstances like the 
present he occupied himself with trivial matters like Battaglia s letter! 
And yet he had the presumption to offer advice! He behaved like a con¬ 
demned man on the way to the gallows who muffles himself up for fear of 
catching cold! 

“You are wrong in attacking the War Minister like that, Prince Peter 
Ivanovich,” said.YermoIov in a low voice. “He behaved very handsomely 
in that business with the letter and, generally speaking, he is a man of lofty 
virtue. He is not the only one to blame. There are others who are tainted 
with evil. What do you say to writing to the Tsar?” 

Bagrattion swung round with such vigour that his chair creaked. 

“Write to the Tsar? What about?” he roared. “Not about this gossip 
and scandal, surely! I have written to him, informing him that I had joined 
the Minister for War, and advising him to have only one Commander-in- 
Chief, but I have received no reply. That is, I have simply been snubbed 
again. What else there is to write to him about I have no idea. If I bluntly 
request that I be put in command over both armies, His Majesty will 
think that I am prompted by ambition.^ut I am prompted not by ambi¬ 
tion, but by my love for Russia. Barclay docs not love our country, and 
nobody could act more to the enemy’s advantage than he is doing. Ekh! He is 
irresolute, timid, fatuous and slow—all bad qualities. He may be suitable 
enough as Minister for War, but as a General, he is useless. We shall see what 
he will do next. If he is allowed to remain in command, he will bring the 
guest right into the capital. No! I tell you straight, namesake, better to be 
a common soldier than a Commander-in-Chief under Barclay!” 

Yermolov remained silent. When fire and water come into .contact steam 
is produced. Was not something of the kind happening now? And the steam 
was very hot. If he did not take care he would be scalded. 

“Do as you think fit. Prince,” he said at last. “You can judge best. 
But make an example of young Rayevsky. This will be the best way of stop¬ 
ping all this gossip and scandal about yourself. Do that, I urge you!” 

Bagrattion was about to retort when Count de Saint-Priest, the Chief 
of Staff, entered the room. There was a smile on his handsome face, and 
there was something in his gait that is observed only in men who feel they 


have done absolutely the right thing in absolutely the right way. His radiant 
blue eyes, turned directly on Bagrattion, seemed to say: “Well, why don’t 

you thank me for the excellent service I have rendered you? Is it not time 
to cast away all suspicion about me?” 

“A strange thing happened today,” he said. “I have already received 

the report about it from Count Mikhail Vorontsov, the commander of the 
mixed Grenadier Division.” 

^ ith that he solemnly placed a document before Bagrattion. 

‘ The Count reports,” he continued,“that in talking about General Barclay 
in the presence of numerous officers Ensign of the 5th Chasseur Regiment, 
Alexander Rayevsky, Nikolai Nikolayevich’s son, gave utterance to the 
following words: ‘He is an Englishman, and if you scratch him, you will 
find a Tatar, but where is the Russian?’ Many of the officers standing around 
openly expressed their amusement at this.” 

^ ermolov burst into a roar of laughter. 

Saint-Priest shrugged his shoulders. 

I would like to borrow 6ome of Your Excellency’s merriment,” he 
said, ‘'because I see very little that is amusing in this incident. An Ensign 
cannot be allowed to make fun of a General, and since he has done that, 
he must answer for it, otherwise discipline will suffer. That is my opinion.” 

After a brief pause he turned to Bagrattion and, addressing his remarks 
to him alone, said: 


Submitting Count Vorontsov's report to you for Your Excellency’s 
consideration, I, as commander of the 5th Chasseur Regiment, of which 
Rayevsky is a junior officer, add my own opinion as follows: the Ensign 
ought to be confined to the guardroom until the regiment sets out on the 
march. He should then follow the regimental chest for the duration of 
three marches. I suggest the latter as a warning to the other officers not 
to commit a misdemeanour of this kind. I trust that this opinion of mine 
will meet with Your Excellency’s fullest approval.” 

Having said this Saint-Priest screwed up his eyes expectantly. 

“This is matchless. Count!” exclaimed Yermolov. “And above all, very 
shrewd. It’s high time young Rayevsky was taken in hand!” 

He offered Bagrattion a pen, but the Prince shook his head. 

“Human wisdom has become quite commonplace nowadays, and we meet 
with it oftener than with anything else. Count Mikhail is a paragon of 
wisdom, and I believe that Rayevsky’s son has designs ol becoming .a pro¬ 
fessor. It is not for nothing that you, namesake, are called Pater Gruber. 
Count Emmanuel Franzevich has collected wisdom from all over Europe. 


Everybody is clever nowadays. The stupid ones have become so rare as to 
be worth their weight in gold; and of these, I am the first.” 

He picked up a pen and drew a cross over Vorontsov s report. 

“I cannot give this my approbation,” he said. “Perhaps I ought, but I 
cannot. 1 will settle the matter with Count Mikhail myself; and I shall 
ask Nikolai Nikolayevich to talk to his clever offspring like a lather. But 
enough! I don’t want to hear any more about this business. The trou e 
is that we allow a trivial thing like this to obscure really important tnfit¬ 
ters. Dear namesake, I beg of you with tears in my eyes, do somet ing 


at out it, for God’s sake! Get more men! The more able-bodied men we 
get into the ranks the more we shall be able to do. Write to Kaluga. Milo- 
radovich has mustered quite a lot of recruits there. Order him to send them 
here without delay. Write to Count Rostopchin in Moscow to form a militia. 
Call on the peasants to give us information about the enemy’s whereabouts. 
Do something about it, I most humbly beg of you!” 

* * * 

Yielding to circumstances. General Barclay, on July 26th, called a 
Council of War to discuss the question of an immediate offensive. He 
himself had no need for such a discussion. The extreme danger of offen¬ 
sive operations was perfectly obvious to him. But he wanted to act in a way 
that would give nobody grounds for saying that the Commander-in-Chief 
ignored the opinion of his Generals. He was well aware of these opinions, 
so much so, that at the Council he scarcely paid any attention to what the 
Generals said. He sat there silent, with pallid face and half-shut eyes, 
sideways to the window, through which, as in a picture slightly obscured 
by the storm clouds gathering in the sky, could be seen the city and the 
Dnieper. The bright sunny day was slowly giving way to the melancholy 
dusk of an evening that presaged a storm. Candles were brought in, but as 
the daylight still lingered, they gave the room a funereal appearance. 
Bagrattion ordered them to be extinguished. 

“There arc few French troops at Porechye and also at Vclizh,” Yermo- 
lov was saying. “In Surazh, there is only Prince Eugene with his Corps. 
In Rudnya there is Murat with his cavalry; but there are no infantry there. 
Davout is making scarcely any progress towards Orsha. Bonaparte and his 
Guards are still in Vitebsk. The French troops arc scattered over a wide area. 
They cannot be expecting an attack on our part. They will require at least 
three days to muster in order to put up resistance, and the forces which are 
further away will never reach the battlefield in time. We can get into con¬ 
tact with the enemy within two days. A better opportunity for attack could 
scarcely he wished for. In my opinion everything favours success. A h un dred 
and thirty thousand Russians with love for their Motherland in their hearts 
and a thirst for vengeance. . . .” 

. “L'armee ne demande rien tanl que de se trouver face d face avec ses enne- 
mis,”* interjected Saint-Priest in a low voice to egg Yermolov on. 

The commander of the 5th Infantry Corps, short, simple-hearted, 
rohnd-faced and apple-cheeked Genera4 of Infantry Dokhturov, fidgeted 
in his chair. This General always thought and spoke disjointedly. 

“I can answer for myself. ... I mean, not for myself—for my troops. 
And for myself too! Ready to die! Sentiments. . . . What about them? 
Must go into battle. Sacramento !* 

' Ataman Platov was also sparing in words; he did not WTiggle or stutter. 
He simply said: , 

“No need to ask me! I was at Suvorov’s Council of War at Ismail. I was 

* The Army is thirsting to come face to face with the enemy. 
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a Brigadier then, the youngest in rank present, and so I was the first to 
answer: ‘Attack!’ D’you think I’ll say anything different now?” 

Unlike all preceding conferences of this kind, this one was unanimous. 
There was no debate, nor was there room for any. Barclay raised no objec¬ 
tions. Stroking his injured arm, which began to ache for no explicable 
reason, he merely said: “We ought to get a little more information about 
the enemy than our outposts and scouts can obtain. . . 

Bagrattion flared up at this, his black, arched eyebrows rising to the 
top of his forehead. 

“Must we capture Bonaparte before we can defeat Davout?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Nobody but Mr. Bonaparte can tell us all that Mikhail Bogdano¬ 
vich wishes to know. And since Bonaparte \\ ill not surrender to U9, shall we 
never turn against Davout?” 

Many of the Generals present laughed at this, and none more heartily 
than the Cesarcvitch Constantine Pavlovich. Picking up the printed dispo¬ 
sitions of the two Armies from the table he put them to his nose and smelt 
them, at the same time winking with boyish impudence in the direction 


of the War Minister. 

“Attack!” exclaimed Bagrattion in an imperative voice. “Attack without 
hesitation! Caution! That too is needed. During the past few days my Army 
has received an additional seven battalions. I therefore propose that Gener¬ 
al Nevcrovsky’s 27th Infantry Division he despatched to the town of 
Kra 9 ny to keep observation over the Orsha-Smolensk Road. Irue, the Divi¬ 
sion consists of raw recruits and eightecn-year-old ensigns, hut they will 
lay dow n their lives if need he and not budge an inch. I propose this as a 

measure of precaution. For the attack. ... 

In the hurly-burly of multitudinous affairs, the issuing of orders and 
debate, the Prince had not had time to analyse his thoughts in detail. 
And now, remembering the need for caution, he merely proposed that Neve- 
rovsky’s Division he despatched to the left hank of the Dnieper and left it 
at that. His ardent determination, which circumstances had so long kept 
under restraint, now swept him beyond this importantquest.on to that 
of attacking Davout and, perhaps, Napoleon himself. ^ ' ,le lcall ' Ilg 
Army to Smolensk and meeting the French forces smgje-handed he^ad 
acted differently. Then, he had skilfully upset the enemy s p ant.and. 
gling like a serpent, had at last managed to escape from h>. clut hes u-Uhout 
a general engagement. Then he had been more cautious. Norv however 
in proposing that Neverovsky’s Division be despatched to k«p die Orsh^ 
Road under observation he did so, 'strictly speaking, not so ““ ch bec *"“ 
he though, that this was essential, but because he wanted to take th wmd 

out of Barclay’s sails and to forestall any object,ons b « m ;g ht ralSC ' ® h 
Barclay raised no objections. Bagrattion bent over towards the Cesarentc 

and insinuatingly whispered in his ear: It now remains to 

“I think. Your Highness, the chief enemy is beaten. It n 

finish off the other one.” 

The Cesarcvitch again laughed heartily. 

If there were any Generals among those present who still bad a Y 
fidence in Barclay as a military commander, his cold and impassive indiffer 
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cnce to the proceedings must have killed it. He sat gazing through the 
window, saying not a word either in favour of an attack or of continuing 
to avoid battle, refraining from all argument, and taking no part in the 
discussion. In the vicinity, the Dnieper was as bright as on a clear midday, 
but beyond the city it was as grey as during a cloudy dawn. The weather 
was breaking, the rain was sweeping rapidly from where the Dnieper loomed 
so sinister and grey. And so—an attack! Barclay had scarcely any doubt 
that it would fail. But what was worse, even a successful advance would 
bring no practical results. Barclay was convinced that Napoleon and his 
' main forces would make a detour of Smolensk across the Dnieper, precisely 
at the spot where the 6torm that was threatening the city was brewing. 
If Napoleon did that, disaster was inevitable. Smolensk would perish, and 
after it, the Army that had abandoned it. An attack was suicidal. He had 
but one alternative: to pretend that he was resigned to the decision. 
Barclay sighed softly and rose from his chair. 

“I thank you, gentlemen!” he 6aid. “It has been unanimously decided 
to attack. The order will be issued at once. Tonight, both Armies will leave 
Smolensk for the village of Rudnya to enter into a general engagement 
with the enemy. March in three columns. First Army in two columns; 
Second Army—one. Tomorrow I shall have my Headquarters in the village 
of Prikaz-Vydra. To you, Prince Peter Ivanovich, I recommend the 
. village of Katan.” 

A murmur of approbation ran through the Council Chamber. The faces 
of the Generals beamed. The Cesarevitch embraced Bagrattion, his lips 
trembling with emotion. Barclay alone remained calm and appeared to be 
almost indifferent. He slowly raised his hand toward the window. All eyes 
turned in the same direction. The sky and the very air over the town had 
assumed the hue of murky water. A fine rain was beating against the window 
panes. Smolensk was enveloped in gloom. 

“Mr. Quartermaster-General!” said Barclay, addressing that officer. 
“The rain will spoil the roads tonight. Do you undertake to bring the troops 
to Rudnya?” 

Tol, thinking that he bad grasped the hidden meaning of Barclay’s 
gesture, and amazed at the wonderful composure of this man, sprang to 
attention and replied: 

undertake to do so in any weather. Your Excellency!” 

“Very goodl” said Barclay. “I am particularly grateful to General of 
Infantry, Prince Bagrattion, for his very valuable proposal to despatch 
the 27th Infantry Division to the left bank of the Dnieper tor observation 
purposes. I will add the following, however: our advance to Rudnya will 
e made in three marches. If the enemy is not discovered in this area and 
no encounter takes place with him, the advance will stop.” 

“So that’s his game, is it?”-said Tol to himself. 

The Commander-in-chief bowed coldly and left the room. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 



The First Army advanced on Rudnya in two columns and, to the left 
of it, the Second Army marched along the bank of the Dnieper to the village 
of Katan and along the Porechye Highroad. Not since the commencement 
of hostilities had the troops been in such good spirits, which neither the 
mud, the intense darkness, the piercing wind nor the slanting streaks of 
cold rain could dampen. The more the rain beat in their faces, the merrier 
the soldiers became, and they retorted to the howling of the wind with 
merry quips and jests. The troops were indeed thirsting to meet the enemy 
and eager to go into battle. 

On July 27, one day’s march from Rudnya, both armies halted. A halt? 

^ hy? To give the French a chance of uniting their forces? There were no 
few rascals at General Headquarters. What if Napoleon learned of this 
move? Strange, very strange. Perhaps a new plan of off^psive operations 
had matured in General Barclay’s head? But why a new plan when everything 
so far had favoured the execution of the original one? Information had 
just been received that Ataman Platov had routed Ney’s vanguard con¬ 
sisting of six regiments of cavalry under the command of General Sebastiani. 
This had occurred at the village of Inkovo, and also at Molevo Boloto. 
Platov drove the French right up to Leshnya and even reached Rudnya, 
which he found deserted. French prisoners of war arrived—a Colonel, seven 
other officers, and three hundred troopers, and all unanimously testified 
that the French commanders were unaware of the Russians’ intention to 
launch an offensive and, were not prepared to meet it. The halt had not yet 
done any harm, but it was extremely dangerous. 

On receiving the order to halt, Bagrattion flew into a rage and hurriedly 
despatched numerous orderlies and aides-de-camp, one after another, with 
messages to Barclay. What these messages contained nobody knew; but the 
Commander-in-Chief must have been extremely put out when he read them. 
His replies were very strange: he had found the water and communications 
bad at the village of Prikaz-Vydra, where he had halted, and so he had 
decided to transfer his Headquarters to the village of Moshchinki, on the 
Porechve Highroad, eighteen versts from Smolensk. Information had been 
received of the approach of large enemy forces and these had already been 
sighted near Porechye, on the First Army’s right flank, and also, it was . 
reported, near Katan, almost on top of the Second Army. 

“What of that?” asked the men and the officers. “Platov was not 

afraid. . . . Aren’t we going to fight the French no matter what their num¬ 


bers are?” , 

The appearance of the French could not have been the reason why the 

advance teas halted, they argued. This was only a pretext, chosen 

Any other might have served the purpose, the ram and wind that were 

beating in thefr faces. Barclay had chosen the pretext .ha, the French had 


put in an appearance. . , . 

“Good Lord, what a Commander-in Chief we have! A vert,able Fab,us 

Procrastinator, devil take him!” 
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— This mor, uttered during a long and tedious bivouac, flew from regi¬ 
ment to regiment like a flash. 

“Fabius Cunctator! . . . Barclay is Fabius Cunctator!” 

This nickname now stuck to Barclay. Only few knew its meaning, or 
even whose name it was, but its foreignness sounded sinister, offensive 
and derisive, and it was applied to Barclay simply as a term of abuse. 
Bagrattion remained the only hope. 

Bagrattion regarded Barclay’s indecision as but another of the detestable 
traits of the latter’s character—timidity and excessive caution. No, not 
only caution! It was something worse! All day long Prince Peter paced up 
and down his tent in mortal vexation and heaviness of heart, his entire 
Staff watching his outbursts of wrath with sympathy and understanding. 
Fabius could not be depended upon! His incoherent messages could not be 
trusted! Faint hearts see danger lurking even where there is none. Not so 
Bagrattion! 


At last Prince Peter determined to ascertain what it was precisely that 
Barclay feared. For this purpose he ordered a light detachment of two battal¬ 
ions of the Smolensk Infantry Regiment and several squadrons of “cavalry 
to make a night reconnaissance on the other side of Katan. It was already 
dusk when Bagrattion left his tent to watch the departure of the detachment. 
It was raining harder than ever, the ground had been converted into a quag¬ 
mire, but the men were in excellent spirits. The horses looked well fed, 
and a fodder bag, full of oats was fastened to every man’s saddle. 

“Mount! Eyes left! In fours, by the right, march!” 

God speed!” Bagrattion called after them. “I shall not sleep this night, 
waiting for your return, my friends.” 

The detachment rode as far as the Katan Woods without taking any 
special measures of precaution. The light clatter of the horses’ hoofs, the 
lively conversation of the men and the rattle of the Hussars’ sabres broke 
the stillness, and here and there the officers’ pipes glowed in the darkness. 
In the woods, however, they had to he more cautious. The guides who were 
leading the detachment stated that several of their neighbours who had 
gone to Smolensk the previous day had seen French troops on the other 
side of the clearing. There was no cause for doubting the trustworthiness of 
these guides. They were three peasants from the village of Rossassna, three 
true Russians, honest, shrewd and daring to a degree. 

No sound so treacherously betrays the movements of troops at night 
as that of the human voice. The human voice! The chirping of a bird is 
sometimes heard a verst away at night! 

“ S "° rds '» Lieutenant-Colonel Davidov commanded hi 8 Hus- 

sars. Quiet, lads, not a twitter!” 

The silence became deathlike; not a twig snapped, not a leaf rustled, 
and one would have needed the ears of a wild deer to hear the horses champ. 

swe staTthm^h T \T eS bCgan l ° * Mn out and S lade followed glade, a 
sure sign that the outskirts were near at hand. 

Sometimes ?'* “ 0t *** “ Uch t0 8et troo P er Tsiom * with laugther. 

make tho me! “2 “ PparCnt reason ' ho "°uld jump up so suddenly as to 
make the men and horses near him start with surprise/and begin to wheeze 

8f 


and hiss like an old grandfather’s clock about to strike, to splutter and 
cough and double up in an effort to suppress his mirth. As the detach¬ 
ment was making its way through the woods Tsioma’s sideman bent over 
towards him and whispered: 

‘*1 gave vou a biscuit the other day; now you give me a bit o’baccy! w 

This innocent request, made under those circumstances, nearly knocked 
the mirthful giant out of his saddle. He spluttered and snorted, but try 
as he might he could not suppress a loud guffaw which echoed and re-echoed 
through the woods. Davidov happened to be near. 

‘'Silence, you brute!*’ he hissed and, raising his sheathed sabre over 
Tsioma’s head, he brought it down with a crash. The blow came down on 
the trooper’s neck. And what a blow! Tsioma resented it very much indeed. 
He would not have minded if it had been because he had had a drop too 
much and had been found drunk while on duty, but this was for nothing 
at all! 

The harm done was irreparable, however. Th;? alarm was heard on the 
outskirts of the woods. Trumpets sounded, followed a moment later by the 
heav\ clatter of cavalrv bools Soon a number of French officers w ith trump¬ 
eter;' behind them came galloping at the head ol a squadron of Cuirassiers 
in white greatcoats and dully glinting casques and appeared in front of 
Davidov’s Hussar- as suddenly as il they had sprung from the ground. Tsio¬ 
ma's horse reared. The laughing giant drew his sabre; the sound of clashing 
swords and pistol shots was already heard around him. The foes hacked 
at each other with great gusto, and when a Hussar struck a head his sabre 
cleaved down to his foeinan’s brow, to his shoulder, and even to his waist. 
In this turmoil Davidov pranced about like the Devil in inferno. 


Meanwhile, the Cossacks and the infantry had emerged on the other 
$ide ol the wood. There was no Tsioma among them, and <o they succeeded 
m reaching the French camp without raising an alarm and came down upon 
,1 like a bolt from the blue. Thus, while the Hussars were engaging the 
Cuirassiers, the inlanrry attacked the French baggage tram, while the Cos¬ 
sacks -coured the camp, hunting down the fugitives, W hose -amp. Whose 
ba*»«»a«»e? This was ascertained in the most extraordinary way. 

"kuzma Voruzhe,k.n. the Don Cossack Sergeant, an,I Age, Svat.kov, 
a private ol the Smolensk Infantry Regiment. bad never met belore. bate 
brnu-bl them together tor the first time that night near a luxurious carriage 
that kas standing under a tall pine encircled by a wattle fence. t-« h«P- 
pened that the two men looked into the body ol this carnage aim,i.taneoualy 
from opposite sides. « ha, thev found „ wa. cy.rcnie'y in.ercsnrjg a 
important. It was a French officer wearing the White Cross of the^Le,^ 
ol Honour. Ills lace elcarlv expressed Icar and disgust. H g P 
men. pistol m his trembling hand. Both the Cossack and th> .of™ 
pounced upon the Frenchman, bu, notwithstanding tVJ 

this Chevalier of the Legion of Honour prove ° . . . flashed past 

A shot rang out, and then the heavy butt of a smoking pistol flashed p 
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Vorozheikin’s head. Svatikov groaned and dropped to the ground, but 
Kuzma was unharmed. He gripped the Frenchman round the waist with 
both hie powerful arms. Two bodies struggled desperately inside the carriage. 
Tufts of reddish grey hair l!ew from Kuzma’s long beard, sharp teeth 
buried themselves in his face, and he felt warm, sticky blood trickling 
down his whiskers. But he felt no pain; he simply kept hammering at his 
enemy, muttering the while: 

“Take that, and that, you pup! I’ve been wanting to get at you for 
a long time.” 

The “pup” was none other than Captain Vicomte Pionnc de Combe. 

* * * 

Davidov caught sight of the swaying carriage while still some distance 
away and galloped up to investigate the strange phenomenon. When be 
arrived on the scene Pionnc de Combe’s fate was already sealed, lor be 
found Vorozheikin sitting on bis prostrate body and tying him with bis 
lasso. The Captain was still making feeble efforts to throw oil* bis hairy 
rider. 

“Rondes-vous!" Davidov said to him. “Fous eles noire prisonnier .”* 

"Grace! Pardon!" —gasped the prisoner. 

He was now standing, trembling and pale with a noose round his neck 
and with his arms bound, while some Cossacks were binding bis feet 

“ Monsieur , monsieur /” be said addressing Davidov. “On m'a 6 4 /non 
eabre d'honneur! De grace!"** 

Vorozheikin removed from the carriage a number of brief-cases and 
despatch boxes decorated with coats ol arms. The three peasants from Ilos- 
sassna carried olT the bleeding body of Svatikov. 


* * * 


Next morning the weather was bright and sunny. The birds hiding in 
the tall grass filled the air with their shrill voices and it seemed as though 
not they but the fields were singing. The campfire outside General Vassilchi- 
kov s tent had not yet died out. Here a dozen or so cavalry officers were 
gathered round Davidov, who had returned from his expedition to Katun 
only an hour ago. His face was still grimy with gunpowder and he looked 
like a chimney sweep, but the officers gazed at him with envious eyes as he 
vivaciously and with e\ ident relish, related the events of the previous night. 

, J Tu n*? Hf ? J I \ avc bcen ,ike a Cossack ^ce, always in the thick 
of the fight, he said, “but I have never been in an affair like this before. 

We passed through the woods-didn’t see it for the trees, so to speak-and 

when we suddenly came upon the Marshal’s baggage train, I simply gasped! 

God what a scrimmage! An awful mix up. You couldn’t see a thing for 

smoke and d ust. But our sabres got a taste of real meat, I can tell you!’' 

y % 

* Surrender! You are our prisoner! 

** Sir, »irl Ihey have taken my sword of honour from me! 
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The officers listened with hated breath. • 

“But tel) us, Denis,” intervened one of them, “how you captured the 
Duke’s carriage!” 

Davidov burst out laughing. * 

“It was not I who captured it, but Vorozheikin, one of Larion Vassilye- 
vich’s Cossack escorts.” Looking round he spotted Kuzma and called out: 
“Hov, brother, come here!” 

w 

The officers surrounded the Cossack Sergeant, pleading: “Tell us how 
you captured Marshal Junot’s carriage!” 

Vorozheikin had never been in such a situation before and was extremely 
flattered and at the same time confused by the attention paid him. Tell 
them the story! He was not at home with his neighbours and kinsmen around 
him, sipping frothy Tsimlyansk wine! He stood twisting and turning for 
a while and at last he said, both his small sharp eyes and his voice expressing 
unutterable regret. 

“Why, gentlemen, your honours! I haven’t the gift of the gab. I can 
do things, but I am not much good at talking about them!” 

These words were met with a roar of cordial laughter. The officers slapped 
the Sergeant on the back and pushed silver rubles and assignats into 
his hand. This unexpected success encouraged Kuzma. He became more 

talkative. • 

“Our business is to steal upon the enemy, give him a drubbing and then 

make ourselves scarce,” he explained. “We pounce upon him like a hawk 

on chickens. While the Hussars were slashing and hacking we crept round 

the back. And there I saw him, lying like a baby in a cradle, his head 

under the hood and his feet dangling over the side. . . .” 

This was followed by another burst of laughter, and laughter punctuated 

Vorozheikin’s tale to the very end. . 

“But the most important thing,” interjected Davidov, “was that in 

the brief-cases and despatch boxes we took from Junot’s carriage we found 
important papers. The General told me that Prince Peter Ivanovich began 
to study them as soon as he got them. Among these papers I found a sheaf 

of the queerest proclamations.” 

With that Davidov drew a sheet of paper from his pouch. 

“Here is one of them,” he said. “A most astonishing document. Lis- 


te “‘“German'oxen.’ Oxen, they are called! ‘You arc marching with the 
soldiers of the Grande Arn.ee . Do not lag behind. The fortune of French*™ 
depends upon you. Are you fat enough to perform deeds of darmg and va 
lour? You arc the Crst German oxen to set foot m Russia. Behind the Sa *° 
oxen come the Bavarian, Wurtcmburg and Westphalian; then will come 
the Italian Hungarian, and others. All are waiting for the signal for 
GrandSbuighter Courage, oxen! Make haste! Soon all the cattle of Europe 
w B envy vour laurels. True, you arc not equal to Ey.au or Fr.cdland oxen, 
but'you have flesh and blood enough! Oxen! A glorious death awaits yo . 
Y^J hides transformed into hoots and shoes, will ^ ™ 

dscendants will low with pride in remembrance oi you. ^ ho can deny > 

profound respect? Signed: Generalissimo Wild Ux. 
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It was, indeed a very strange document. The only conclusion one couh 
draw from it was that although the French had taken the Germans as their 
allies, they held them in utter contempt and treated them with scorn and 

The proclamation passed from hand to hand. Meanwhile, Davidov stood 
lost in thought. He leaned against one of the officer’s horses and absentmind- 
edly tapped the rowel of the rider’s spur, watching it jingle and revolve 
on its axis. But though apparently engrossed in this innocent occupation, 
his thoughts were far away. Never before had he been so absorbed in reverie 
as he was at this moment, after the hot engagement of the night before. 

“What could not be done with two hundred Vorozhcikins who would 
continuously harass the enemy’s transports and baggage trains, recruiting 
depots and straggling units,” he mused. “They would operate in localities 
with which they were closely familiar and they could cling to the enemy 
like burs. The infantry do not always come up in time, the cavalry cannot 
always withstand an assault and the artillery often fire aimlessly. V hat 
was needed was a small, mobile force. Every raid would be but a small 
engagement in itself, but numerous skirmishes of this kind would 
upset all the Frenchmen’s plans, and the French Army Corps would be 
left without communications and without provisions. And how much neces¬ 
sary information could we acquire in tjjis way! IIow’ much the enemy would 
be worn down! Yes, the regular war must be supplemented with irregular, 
partisan warfare!” 

Davidov was so absorbed in his thoughts that he failed to notice the 
approach of General Vassilchikov, who had just returned from a visit to 
the Commandcr-in-Chief. The General’s tunic was unbuttoned and his broad 
chest could be seen rising and falling beneath his snow-white pique waistcoat. 
His eyes glistened, his round cheeks were flushed, and his lordly poise re¬ 
vealed that he was extremely pleased. Bagrattion had just thanked him very 
heartily for the reconnaissance of the preceding night. True, the information 
obtained confirmed the soundness of General Barclay’s apprehensions, but 
the engagement had been a splendid one. Vassilchikov tugged at Davidov’s 
pelisse and said: 

“Enough of dreaming, my dear Colonel. Your plan is impractical. I 
tell you frankly that 1 dared not submit your request to the Prince. Guerilla 
warfare! Nonsense! You are a Hussar, imbued with the Cossack spirit. 
There s nothing like fighting in the open field, in broad daylight, under 
shot*and shell and galloping in a charge. . . . Your way is. . . 

He turned to enter his tent, smiling, upright and proud. 

Call a lunatic by his name and he will fall. This is what happened to 
Davidov. He felt as if he, with his brilliant ideas, were dropping from an 
enormous height into the WTetched, commonplace sphere of the dull words 
uttered by the General. 

Fool! he thought to himself, meaning Vassilchikov, and then said 

aloud: “Let him not report my request to the Prince! The Prince has 

known me since 1807, and we fought together in Turkey. I will go to him 

myself,” b 



* * * 


“Sire, 


— » 

“Your Majesty has probably already received a report of the slight but 
nevertheless gallant engagement that took place the other day near the 
village of Katan. The circumstances under which the Duke d’Abrantes 
lost his carriage, and important documents with it, are extremely amusing. 
I have no doubt that one of these documents attracted Your Majesty’s 
special attention. I have in mind the ‘Appeal to the German Oxen.’ This 
is a document of immense political importance, for it throws light on the 
relations between the Allies. It served also as litmus-paper for revealing 
my relations with Prince Bagrattion. I have already burdened Your Majesty 
with descriptions of these relations more than once, as you were gracious 
enough to enquire about them in the greatest detail. Kind fate has brought 
my humble person as close to you. Sire, as it has removed Prince Bagrattion 
from you. In speaking of him to you in my letters I have always endeav¬ 
oured to be as fair as possible. I doubt whether I have penned a single word 
of direct condemnation, and even now I have no wish to condemn him; 
but I pray Your Majesty to lend your' ear to the story which I shall 

now unfold. 

“Together with Junot’s carriage our Cossacks and Hussars captured a 
French'Staff Captain who had formerly served in Marshal Davout’s Corps, 
but, as they had been dissatisfied with him there, he was transferred to 
Junot. The name of this oflicer was Vicomte Pionne de Combe. A tall young 
man of quite prepossessing appearance, he was brought to me for interro¬ 
gation, and stood before me leaning against the table, his hands in his pockets 
and his enormous bearskin on his head. Ilis behaviour was arrogant 
in the extreme. This angered me and I shouted: 

“‘Take your hat off!* 

“He obediently removed his hat and placed it on the table. With that 
his stature diminished and he at once dropped his defiant bearing. His trans¬ 
formation into a common mortal, a wretched prisoner of war as he actu¬ 
ally was, only served to emphasize the nobility of his leatures and 

dCP °'Pardon me,’ he said. ‘Bonaparte has made it a law and custom for 
military men not to hare their heads anywhere, even m palaces and 

ehnrchc^ferred ^ ^ usurper by his surn ame. This int "' 9ted me> jfa , 
“•How is this?’ I asked. ‘Why do you deny yonrEmpcror h.stttte. 
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Always a brute but oft,» ,a MV.*, ~ ^ ^ f . 

tunity of damg bun harm. All /e m t r itaient le 

ilicule n'avail jamais tue personae , metne g 9 
plus .’*** 


* find put this idea into my bead. 

'never killed, leas, of all the., who deerved it met 
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“When he told me his name I realized with whom I was dealing. His 
family are kinsmen of the Marquises of Jumilhac, one of the best families 

in France; I knew this when I was still a child. , _ . 

“«Pourquoi servez-vous des mistrables comme ce Napoleon. I asked 

“Here* with tears in his eyes, he told me the story of his life, a rather 
common one for French nobles of his age. Pionne de Combe finished hn 
studies at the seminary and was preparing to take Holy Orders, as his fami¬ 
ly, and he himself, were extremely pious. The whirlwind of revolution up¬ 
set this plan. The youth found himself in the Revolutionary Army and be¬ 
came a Captain, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. This, however, 
did not prevent him from remaining an ardent and active Royalist. Even 
here in Russia he missed no opportunity to put his real convictions into 
practice. He assured me on oath that he was the author of the Appeal to 
the German Oxen.’ The unhappy Vicomte touched my heart, which has 
grown hardened to human 6ufl'ering. Even at this distance I feel that 
Your Majesty will also be inclined to sympathize with this poor youth 
who wandered so long, stumbling in the gloom of an eclipsed and 
thwarted life. I promised him safety and kind consideration. Ilow grateful 
he was to me! 

“Next day Prince Bagrattion summoned me, and in the course of our 
conversation reference was made to the Vicomte. From the very first words 
the Prince uttered I gathered that the very thing that had induced me to 
treat this officer with sympathy and kindness had turned the Prince 
against him. 

“‘What, a Royalist and serving Napoleon?’ exclaimed the Prince. 
‘Excuse me. Count, but if that is the case, he must be a scouudrcl!’ 

“I tried to explain, bat the Prince would not hear mo. 

“‘What?’ he stormed. ‘He, an officer, writes outrageous appeals to the 
soldiers! This miserable traitor ought to be shot and not be allowed to 
desecrate our Russian soil!’ 

“Uttering these cruel and unjust words, the Prince fixed me with such 
a stare that my head swam, so vividly did I see the bottomless abyss that 
lay between us. Pouvais-je soupqonner que Vetroitesse inclairvoyante de cct 
homme pouvait aller jusque la!** If my conscience had not been so absolutely 
clear before Your Majesty and my new-found country, I would have sunk 
into despair. 

Captain Pionne de Combe was shot at dawn this morning. 

Your Majesty was once gracious enough to express the desire to become 
acquainted with the diary which I have been keeping for many years. The 
above is a page from it. I think it is worthy of Your Majesty’s attention and as 
an indication of the strange conflicts that arise among your faithful servants. 
Prince Bagrattion, General Barclay and I are tfll ready to lay down our 
lives for Russia at Your Majesty’s command, but when it comes to living 
and acting there appears to be no harmony of heart and mind among us. 

•Why do you serve such a contemptible person as Napoleon? 

1 never dreamed that this man could be so narrow-minded and short-sighted. 


% 

I will not conceal from Your Majesty that I shall look forward to a reply 
to this epistle with the greatest impatience, comparable only with the bound¬ 
less devotion with which is inspired 

Your Imperial Majesty’s Adjutant-General 

Count Emmanuel de Saint-Priest 

General Headquarters of the Second Army. 

On the march, in the village of 

Prikaz-Yvdra. July 23, 1812.*’ 

• • 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Napoleon decided to recast his whole plan of operations. He conceived the 
brilliant manoeuvre of immediatelv abandoning Vitebsk, makins: a forced 
march with his main forces to the villages of Rossassna and Khomino, 
unexpectedlv crossing the Dnieper at those points and striking at Smolensk, 
in Barclay's rear. 

And so. the French troops marched from the Dvina to the Dnieper. 
The roads were so muddy that the men were obliged to help the horses 
haul the guns and baggage. The delay resulting from this greatly alarmed 
Napoleon" On July 27 >fatov defeated Marshal Ney's vanguard at Molevo 
Boloto. This caused Napoleon to assume that Barclay had changed his tac¬ 
tics and was himself seeking a general engagement. The Emperor waited 
two davs for the Russians to attack, but he waited in vain. He then resumed 
the march to the Dnieper, and about two hundred thousand men were mus¬ 
tered at Rossassna and Khomino. On August I Napoleon left itebsk. He 
slept hardlv at all on the journey and his coach travelled with hurricane 

Pe \nd c o the verv thins which Barclav had feared when he pretended to 
asree to an offensive on the insistence of his Generals came to pass. Smolensk 
would have been lost in the very beginning of August had not the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief firmly decided to retreat from the city to a distance 
not exceeding three davs’ march. This alone saved Smolem -. 


Rossassna was situated on the bank of the Dnieper behind a dense stood 
and a stretch of marshland. Just outside the village, right among the peas¬ 
ants' vegetable plots, stood a dilapidated manor house, its timbers black¬ 
ened and decaved bv time. The window frames and doors had lCen r "" 0 ^ 
lone asro and the outbuildings were mere ruins. The house was deserted, and 

so was the village. .Not a dog barked U^rt frl .he v.llage, 

calf was heard. Rossassna seemed deadAbo»* • o ^ ^ ^ 
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Napoleon was in a hurry. He stood near his dazzling lacquered and gilded 
carriage and peered through his spyglass, while the wind blew the folds of 
his greatcoat about his knees. Around him crowded the numerous generals 
and officers of his suite in their richly embroidered uniforms. They were 
engaged in an animated whispered conversation and were evidently pleased 
with the proceedings. Everything was going off splendidly. 

Rossassna, however, was not so completely deserted as it seemed. In 
a large peasant’s hut, the last in the village on the side where the French 
trQops were crossing the river, a blind man was sitting in a nook near the 
stove, weaving a basket. His white, sightless eyes and thin, long-bearded 
face were turned to the ceiling, while his blackened fingers deftly plaited the 
twigs. Now and again he raised his hand to his brow to right the band 
which held his long, greenish-yellow hair, and sighed. He strained his ears 
to catch the faint murmuring of a soldier who was lying on a bench covered 
with a greatcoat. 

“I thought and thought,” muttered the soldier. “It's easy enough for 
them mounted fellows. . . . They just sit in their saddles and ride. . . . 
Higher boys, higher! Drag the net in! Look at the fish! Heaps of ’em! That’s 
right, that’s right. . . . They ride. . . . But we have to drag our packs 
on our backs. . . . Whatever is this, I thinks to myself. It turns out to be a 
catfish! And what a size! We’ll have enough to cat for a week now, Fros- 
yushka! Praise be to God! . . . But as far as I can see, service in the Hussars 
is hell too! . . .I’d rather carry two packs.” 

The soldier was delirious. 


The blind man heard a low, cautious voice calling from outside. 

“Hist! Anybody at home?” 

“Come in, come in, Ananich,” answered the old man. “My son-in-law 
will be here soon and bring some friends with him.” 

The village elder, a pock-marked, swarthy-faced muzhik with a long, 
broad beard, entered the hut. Making the sign of the cross in front of the 
icon he turned and gazed at the soldier. 

“Is he very bad?” he asked. 

“In his last moments, Ananich!” answered the old man. “He’ll die 
before the day’s out. I’ve been whispering charms and praying, but it’s 
had no effect. And it’s not surprising. The poor fellow’s chest is choked with 
matter: how can you get it out?” 


u Poor Agei Zakharich Svatikov!” said the elder commiscratingly. 

He was a brave soldier, was our neighbour! Was—soon he will be no more!” 
scra pi n g of hoots and of bast shoes was heard on the porch. The 
door creaked and three peasants entered. They were the three who were among 
the crowd in Smolensk welcoming the arrival of the Russian Armies, and 
the same who had guided the Russian reconnoitring force beyond Katan. 
One ol them, the one in the white trousers, was the owner of the hut. 

Here s a nice how d’ye do!” said the latter, sitting down on the bench 
near the wounded soldier. “I suppose he’ll get them all across today. . . . 
.tie seems to be in a great hurry!” 

eas7n h t e i^teth 8 har Where ** ^ * he t0? ” inter P 0Sed 
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Svatikov had stopped muttering. He lay absolutely still, except for 
his fingers, which, with barely perceptible movements, were gathering the 
edge of the coat which covered him into tiny folds. At the last words uttered 
by tlle peasant in the felt hat a heavy rattle came from his throat. He opened 
his eyes and looked enquiringly at each one in the hut as if surprised at their 
presence. With great effort he raised his head from his pillow. 

“Agei Zakharich! Be a good lad now. Lie still, for Christ’s sake!” pleaded 
one of the peasants. 

“ Don’t stop him, children,” interjected the blind man. “He is about 
• important thing in his life! His time has come. . , 

Svatikov did, indeed, want to say something, and for several seconds 
made efforts to do so, hut in vain. His thin lips, covered with a dry, white 
crust, moved slowly, but he uttered no sound. His tense grey eyes became 
enormously large and shone with a dull, lifeless light. His arms and legs 
twitched as if in a convulsive effort to help his disobedient tongue. At last, 
in a muffled and indistinct voice, he asked: 

“W here ... ’s . . . the . . . French?” 

“'Right here!” answered the peasants in chorus. “Pushing across the 
Dnieper! They’ve been at it all night. There’s no end to them!” 

Svatikov shuddered. His pale face, with its sharp nose like that of a 
corpse, became animated and even seemed to assume a tinge of colour. His 
voice suddenly became stronger. 

“Neighbours!" he exclaimed quite distinctly. “Kinsmen! Why, they are 
hurrying to Smolensk! . . . They want to capture it! . . . Outflank it! 
That means, to strike in the rear. Suppose our Prince Peter Ivanovich doesn’t 
know about this! If that’s so, it’s all up with Smolensk! A-a-ah! . . .” 

With that his voice broke and he stopped speaking. He wanted to say 
something more, but instead of words a hoarse rattle, full of inexpressible 
despair, came from his throat: 

“A-a-ah! ...” 

The peasants stood stock-still, gazing at the dying soldier as if petri¬ 
fied, but their fright and astonishment were of short duration. The first to 
jump to his feet was the owner of the hut. 

“Good God, Agei Zakharich! You are right! You’ve screwed our heads 
round the right way! Why, of course! He’s hurrying straight to Smolensk! 
Through Krasny to Smolensk. W hat’s to he done now, eh? W hy, it’s clear! 



'be off!” * . 

All three rose, made the sign of the cross and putting on their mittens, 

made for the door. 

“Don’t go dashing straight up the .hill! Go round and keep your eyes 
peeled!” warned the village elder, but the peasants did not hear him, they 
gone, and again he and the blind man were left alone, with the d> ing 


were 0 
soldier. 


Agei lay with his head thrown back, his lips now covered with pale pink 
froth, breathing in a strange and frightful way, not with his chest, but 
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with his stomach, his legs, his entire body, and his fingers convulsively 
crumpling the coat with which he was covered. The old man went up to 
• the bench, bent over the dying man and listening intently for a moment, 

enquired: 

“Agei, servant of God, are you passing away? 

Svatikov made no reply. He no longer breathed. 

\ 

* * * 

This was the fourth day of the difficult and dangerous march the two 
Russian Armies were performing. On July 27, after Barclay had stopped the 
march to Rudnya, had drawn his forces to the right of the enemy and had 
searched the village of Moshchinki, Bagrattion moved on to Prikaz-Vydra 
and placing outposts along the line through Lcshnya and Katan to the 
Dnieper, took up positions on exactly the same spot which Barclay had pre¬ 
viously occupied. Here the water was indeed had, hut what was worse, 
Barclay had evidently abandoned the idea of attacking the French at Rud¬ 
nya. Bagrattion sent him message after message, each more biting and sar¬ 
castic than the last. The replies that he received were cold, laconic and 
enigmatic. 

“Right (lank. . . . Porechye. . . . Anything you please except fight!” 
growled Prince Peter Ivanovich, fuming with indignation. “Hanging would 
be too good for him, Alyosha!” 

A protest, an open demonstration, had to be made against this state of 
affairs. Bagrattion had been leading his army to Smolensk. Barclay had been 
doing the same. This had seemed to he final, hut on July 31 Bagrattion 
received another order—to return to Rudnya. Yermolov informed him 
discreetly that the Commander-in-Chicf no longer had any apprehensions 
about his right flank and now desired to act. The First Army started out, 
reached the village of Shelomcts, and there halted. On August 2, the Second 
Army halted in the village of Nadva. Bagrattion was now absolutely con¬ 
vinced that all Barclay's plans were utterlv hopeless. Probably he had no 
plans at all! The French were active everywhere, and the movements ot their 
Corps were so coordinated that hardly any time would be required for them 
to combine. And so four precious days had been lost in the most criminal 
manner. Soon Barclay would not be able to take a step without being cut 
off from Smolensk. Bagrattion, ol course, would be unable to defend the 
city alone. By a simple diversion in the direction of Dorogobuzh, Napoleon 
would be able to drive a wedge between the Russian Armies. And in cir¬ 
cumstances such as these, wearied by lruitless marching, both armies 
were standing inactive. A number of units had been out reconnoitring, but 
nowhere had^ they spotted the enemy. And yet Barclay had written Bag¬ 
rattion that he had not abandoned the idea of attacking! In his vexation 
Prince Peter Ivanovich totally failed to understand what was happening. In 
fact nobody understood. The officers complained loudly: 

“The Devil knows what’s happening! Here we are, wandering backwards 
and forwards, nobody knows what fori” 
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Never bad Barclay been abused so roundly and unanimously, and never 
bad Bagrattion received sucb bearty support. Suddenly, Barclay arrived 
iu tbe camp of tbe Second Army. 


Tbe Second Army bad its headquarters in tbe village ' of Nadva, 
around which tbe troops were encamped. Tbe soldiers bad built themselves 
shacks from freshly cut branches and tbe vast camp stretching along the 
high bank of the Dnieper looked like a fresh green wood, beyond which 
stretched fields of waving, golden corn, intersected by paths radiating 
in all directions. The setting sun cast deep shadow's, but the arms stacked 
outside the shacks all over the camp still glistened brightly. Infantrymen 
were hauling bundles of straw and twigs. Here and there strains of song, 
martial music and the sound of trumpets were heard. The air was slightly 
tainted with the acrid smoke of bivouac fires which spluttered like fire¬ 
works. They were made from the wood of broken cart-wheels, and what 
wood is drier and burns with a jollier crackle than this well-seasoned lumber! 

Lights twinkled everywhere and the murmur of quiet conversation 
rose and fell like the waves of a distant sea. . . . Suddenly a rocket soared 
into the sky. Far away a trumpet sounded the melancholy notes of the “Tat¬ 
too!’’ A string of raven and chestnut horses came cantering back to camp 
from their watering place. Others were tethered to wattle fences, champing 
their bits and tossing their heads. The drums beat for “prayer parade.” 
The full moon flooded the scene with its pensive light. 

Barclay arrived from Rudnya, and Prince Peter Ivanovich treated 
him to a sumptuous supper in his large leafy shack—hospitality was second 
nature to Bagrattion. But he had had no sleep for several nights; his face 
was of a sallow hue, he was shaken by fever, and could scarcely restrain 
his chattering teeth. After supper the Generals went out on to the green in 
front of the shack, which was surrounded by a cordon of guards and lit 
up by a bonfire. Barclay stood in the shadow of the shack, placed his sound 
arm behind his back and remained motionless. Saint-Priest sat down on 
a thick tree stump and began to trace heraldic designs on the ground with 
a twig. To I, with an independent air, stretched out near the fire and raked 
the embers with his sword. Bagrattion feverishly paced up and down the 


green. 


What have you done. Your Excellency?” he said throwing angry 
glances at Barclay. “It’s too awful to think about! Napoleon was in Vitebsk 
and had no inkling that we were about to launch an attack. IBs troops 
were strung out over a distance of two hundred and fifty versts. Prince 
Eugene was marching to Porechye, and Davout had just left Moglu ev. 
What did we have left against us? Ney, and Murat s twenty thouandm 
Rudnya. These we should have wiped out! This ,s not all. We could have 
cut Napoleon off from his other Corps and beaten then, one by one But 
what happened? Instead of that, we began manoeuvrmg-marching ro 
and round on one spot. Perhaps there is some sense m thts m theory but 
I cannot see any in practice. And what, Your Excellency, are manoeuvres 
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in a war if not ... idiocy. Everything, has gone to blazes! It’s madden¬ 
ing!” 

“We have given the enemy time to combine his forces, but all is not 
lost yet,” intervened Saint-Priest. “Beyond Rudnya there are only ten 
regiments of cavalry, ten guns and one regiment of infantry. One of three 
things: either the French are planning to launch an attack where we least 
expect it, are playing for time in order to muster all their forces, or else 
deliberately intend to hold us here until they have smashed up Tormas- 
sov’s Third Army. In any case, we ought to occupy Orsha and Vitebsk. 
If we fail to do so, Smolensk will be lost, and we shall have to retreat 
right up to Moscow. . . .” 

“Your advice is belated, Count,” interrupted Bagrattion angrily, “and 
belated advice is bad advice.” 

He halted in front of Barclay and said: 

“Well, Your Excellency! Shall I get a plain and straightforward an¬ 
swer from you, or? . . .” 

His eyes flashed so threateningly that Tol became alarmed and rose 
on his elbow, while Saint-Priest jumped up from the tree stump on which 
he was sitting and vanished. The cold night air chilled Barclay’s bald 
head. He put on his hat. Then he said in a low, calm voice: 

“The French Corps, which Your Excellency and I were to encounter, 
were stronger than our forces. Success was doubtful; and even if we had 
been successful, we could not have shaken off the enemy. Failure would 
have meant disaster.” 

Bagrattion tore off his sash and threw it into the dying embers of 
the fire. Tol, with a forced smile on his lips, threw fresh twigs on the fire. 
A long silence ensued. Suddenly Saint-Priest’s loud voice was heard coming 
from behind the shack: 

“Gentlemen! I think everything has been solved!” 

He ran on to the green with boyish eagerness, gesticulating so wildly 

that his golden Adjutant-General’s aiguillettes went flying over his right 
shoulder. 

J etais tout a Vheure timoin des sentiments de nos excellents paysans. . ♦ 

El ils font preuie dans tout ceci d'une abnegation qui cst vtritablemcnt 
admirable. . 

“Speak Russian, Count!” interjected Bagrattion in a fury. “You know 
1 don t understand this lingo!” 

Saint-Priest blushed, pulled up suddenly and advancing at a slower 
pace, said drily and very politely: 

“Three peasants from the village of Rossassna have just galloped in 
w.th important information for Your Excellency. I’ve just spoken to them. 
Napoleon is m Rossassna. His troops have crossed to the left bank of tlic 
and are marching on Krasny and Smolensk. Moreover, a rnessen- 
just arrived from General Nevcrovsky. Here is his despatch.” 
groped round him, but there were no more twigs within reach. 


Dnieper 

gerghas 

Tol 


The i d „T“ 5,ral 7 lhC ° f - »Plcndid peasants. 

cy display in the present circumstances is truly admirable. 


Smiling even more enigmatically, than before he slowly unfastened hfe 
sash and threw it on the embers. The flames burst forth again. Bagrattion 
unrolled the despatch and squatted near the fire: his face, lit up by the 
flames, clearly reflected the changes of his mood. Neverovsky reported 
that his Division, numbering six thousand men, had been attacked by 
the Cavalry of Generals Grouchy, Nansouty and Montbrun, behind whom 
was Ney’s Corps. Fighting was proceeding on the Smolensk Hoad, which 
was lined by trees four rows deep. This, for the time being, was saving 
Neverovsky, as the attacking cavalry were compelled to keep to the road* 
side paths, stumbling over the ditches. But they had already attacked 
forty times, and their numbers were countless. His Division had already 
lost one thousand five hundred men and all its guns. His men were still 
fighting like mortally wounded lions. . . . But. . . . 

The dull boom of guns was heard from the left bank of the Dnieper, 
where the battle was now proceeding. Bagrattion raised his head and lis¬ 
tened intently. The thunder of artillery drew nearer and nearer. 

“This is exactly what I anticipated,” said Barclay slowly. “Had we 
departed further from Smolensk, it would have been impossible to save 

Neverovsky.” 

Bagrattion looked at him with hatred. 

“I will rescue Neverovsky!” he said. “We have lost everything except 

Smolensk. Who will save the city?” 

“We must consider whether we ought to save it,” replied Barclay. Napo¬ 
leon’s manoeuvre at Rossassna does not mark the limit oi his enterprising 
nature. He may repeat this manoeuvre by crossing the Dnieper ten versts 
above Smolensk. In that case, he will he in the rear of both armies. Can 


we afford to take the risk? 

“We can! We must! Hey! Adjutants!” cried Bagrattion. 

Tol had now risen to his feet and was standing near the fire whicn 

was still burning brightly. although he hart not added any ^ . 

Bagrattion hastily scribbled an order with a pencil General Rayevsky 8 
7th Corps was marching behind the Second Army and was therefore 
nearer To Smolensk, and, consequently, to where Neverovsky was enga B g 
the enemy. Addressing Olfcryev Bagrattion said: 

“Alyosha! Explain everything to N ikola. Nikolayev,^ Stop*.^ 

S3 Nevcrmvsky’s "assistance. 

score, and I shall keep it. The Army will follow and at differ- 

e nt^,;t:^:^;^ -*£■ - ^ 5ounds 

as of a thunderstorm were waited to the camp. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

The troops of the Second Army marched towards Smolensk all through 
the night. Olferyev rode post-haste after them, changing his weary horses 
in the cavalry units. The morning dawned grey, dull and seemingly dead, 
but the ground wa»as green as freshly painted ammunition boxes. Olferyev 
glanced at the fields and at the long line of infantry marching along the road 
and thought to himself: 

“How great our soldiers are! They carry in their skimpy knapsacks all 
their necessities, desires, requirements, and even their fantasies, all their 
human egoism and, in addition, another ten days existence. . . . After 
that . . . what will be, will be! The greatness of these men lies in that each 
one carries his future in his knapsack, and this future docs not extend beyond 
the next signal of alarm.” These thoughts caused Olferyev’s heart to beat 
with joy and pride. “They regard me as one of themselves. What happiness 
this is. But am I one of them? W hat about Muratov?” 

He rode on at a rapid canter and the dust from his horse’s bools rose 
in a whirling cloud over the soldiers’ heads. The peasants came out in crowds 
to welcome the soldiers, hearing icons, and bread and salt. Mothers car¬ 
ried their infants in their arms. The soldiers, dusty, weary, their faces cov¬ 
ered with grimy perspiration called out to them: 

“Hey, you women! You haven’t forgotten to heat the bathhouse for the 
Frenchies, have you?” 

The women laughed and rocking their crying babies in their arms an¬ 
swered: t 

“We’il heat it, lads, don’t you worry! But you make it hot for those 
rascals too!” 

Olferyev saw and heard this with envy. “In the fire of battle,* amidst 
bloodshed and death for our common Motherland, shall I find friendship 
and comradeship among these people,” he thought. “We are all Russians 
and, therefore, all kinsmen!” Overtaking a Hussar Regiment he halted 
to change horses. Suddenly he heard his name called in a deep bass voice: 

“Olferyev!” 

It was Felich, riding in the rear of his squadron under arrest. 

“Where are you off to in such a hurry?” he cried. “Wait a minute. 
I have a flask of Polish vodka in my holster instead of a pistol. Wouldn’t 
you like to take a drop in a golden goblet? Splendid stuff for a stomach¬ 
ache and the shake up of a rough journey!” 

Olferyev merely waved his hand and passed on. 

“Tell whomever it concerns at General Headquarters that the cavalry 
have no hay for their horses,” came Felich’s voice thundering after him. 
“The Hussars are cutting down the rye, the barley and the grass. The 
men are taking cereals and rusks from the baggage carts. . . . There are 
Iota of cads and rascals about!” 

But by this time Olferyev was.far away. Suddenly he started. What’s 
this. Yellow-collared uniforms-the mixed Grenadier division of the First 
Army. What’s it doing here? He rode up to the men. Ah! So that’s what it 
isl mis was the Division which had started out late from Smolensk and had 
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held up Rayevsky’s 7th Corps. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good! 
As was his habit. Prince Karl of Mecklenburg, the Commander of the Di¬ 
vision, had overslept and had led the Division out three hours after the 
appointed time. Slothful by nature, the Prince displayed extraor¬ 
dinary energy only when he yawned. Perhaps he had anticipated Barclay’s 
real plans and this explained why he had not been in a hurry! At all events, 
he was sprawling in his carriage, red-haired, sleek and fresh, like a young, 
well-fed bull. He called Olferyev to him and asked: 

“What’s happened?” 

Olferyev told him. 

“Humph!” he grunted in reply. “That’s very important! Hasten to 
General Rayevsky and fulfil your mission to the very best of your ability, 
Mr. Officer. Sie konnen gehen /”* 

* * * 


The soldiers felt that everything was being done topsy-turvy and that 
something was happening to them which ought not to happen to Russian 
soldiers. The “manoeuvres” at Rudnya and the arduous forced marches 
without any apparent object or reason had a depressing effect upon them. 
Even Carabineer Tregulyaev’s jests had become tinged with bitterness and 
spleen. 

“We cither stand about feeding the fleas,” he said, “or dash off at break¬ 
neck 6pced. Where to? Nobody knows! Perhaps the devil knows.” And he 
added in a whisper: “That’s how our lame devil rushes about. May the Evil 
One take him! He’s worn us all out to a frazzle!” 

“Don’t blaspheme non,” retorted Sergeant Brezgun sternly, and point¬ 
ing to Starynchuk, who was marching in the front rank, said: “Look at 
him, brother! It’s harder for him than for anyone of us, but he’s not grum- 

“starynchuk marched in the front rank by virtue of his enormous height, 
but just now his head was bowed by sorrow and he seemed shorter than t le 
men by his side. He was indeed finding it hard. He had longed for battle 
when the Division had reached Rudnya and had prayed to God to give him 
the courage to kill a hundred Frenchmen and so earn the St. George 
Cross at one stroke! But nothmg had happened. Everything had gone o« 
before Who was to hlame? Starynchuk did not murmur, but the men round 
him Ibu!ed Barclay for a,, they were worth and he Starynchukh,s 

heart becoming filled with burning hatred for th* « > ■ “ e “ 

with the face of a corpse. Like his former longing for home, his lon S' » 
earn the St George's Cross had become morbid, and every tun. he heard 

«. -«r- 1 '*",;,' v.;* n S* « 

does nothing but pray. He would have won ° » doing i s just 

not been for old Blather and Folly . . . because all we re do g 

blather and folly. ... • Ob! 


* 


You may gol 



Barbara , my lady love 
Don't be vexed with me. 
It's not my fault 
That' I could not 
Keep the tryst with thee.” 


The Carabineer’s Company was marching past a field of tall, ripe peas. 
Tregulyaev ran his arm along the rows of twining plants so skilfully that 
his sleeve filled with thick ripe pods as if they had dropped in of their own 
accord. The peasants who had come out to welcome the troops good- 
naturedly encouraged the soldiers. 

“Take them, take them, lads, take all you want. Don’t leave them for 
the French!” 

“Thank you, kind people,” answered Tregulyaev. “I wouldn't have 
dared to touch them without your permission!” 

The soldiers laughed. Starynchuk alone remained grave and gloomy. 

Colonel Prince Kantakuzen was extremely displeased with the course 
things were taking. When Polchaninov galloped up to him with the Di¬ 
visional Commander’s orders to turn the Brigade hack to Smolensk, he 
let loose a string of curses and reproaches, directed mainly against Barclay, 
but partly also against the Prince. 

“They’ll he the death of us!” he roared. “They’ll drive the men to dis¬ 
traction! That s what they want to do, apparently! God sent them as a 
punishment to us!” 

Polchaninov unfolded a map of the environs of Smolensk over Sister’s 
ears. Kantakuzen bent over his saddle, breathing heavily, his face Hushed 
with anger. 

Now, my hoy, show me how far we’ve gone since yesterday,” he said. 

“According to the map. Your Excellency, we’ve hardly moved at all,” 
.answered Polchaninov. “1 he scale of this map is fourteen versts to the inch.” 

Kantakuzen glanced at the Lieutenant feelingly. 

“There you are!” he said. “A nice quartermaster officer you arc! Hardly 
moved at all! But we have been moving, haven't we?” 

“Yes, we have, Your Excellency!” 

“So you agree with me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do!” 


™>*en, show me "-’here we have moved to on the map!” 
According to the map we haven’t moved at all!” 

Kantakuzen spat in disgust and said: ~ 

But Olferyev had no time to stop and talk. He merely rei-ned in his 
horse for a moment and shouted to Kantakuzen: 

Bay?vX ft The h 7^ clr'-V” 1 am ridin S t0 General 

xvayevsKy. lhe 7th Corps is being ordered to defend. ...” 


“The 7th Corps!” repeated Prince Grigory Matveyevich. “The7thCorps! 
Lucky dogs! And we are out of it again!” 

“\Ye are out of it again!” —these words flew round the Brigade like light¬ 
ning. And when they reached the ears of Starynchuk he clenched his 
fists so tightly that the very joints cracked. 


* * * 


The 7th Corps marched to Nadva in the following order: the infantry 
regiments of the 1st Brigade came first, followed by the ammunition carts 
and the light artillery companies with spare gun carriages and repair wag¬ 
gons; then came the infantry and light artillery of the 2nd Brigade, fol¬ 
lowed by the Chasseur regiments of the 3rd Brigade with the heavy battery 
companies. Lastly came the cavalry and horse artillery. 

Starting out late, through the fault of Prince Mecklenburg’s Grenadier 
Division, Rayevsky had barely managed to leave Smolensk when he was 
overtaken by General Neverovsky’s aide-de-camp, who was galloping with 
all speed to Bagrattion to inform him of the battle the 27th Division was 
engaged in at Krasny. Nikolai Nikolayevich was an experienced general. 
Learning what the state of affairs was from the passing aide-de-camp, he 
at once realized that lie would have to defend Smolensk against Napoleon’s 
main forces. He halted his Corps at once. How long he would have to keep 
the innumerable French forces at bay. he did not know. Both Russian Ar¬ 
mies were forty versts from Smolensk, and he could not expect reinforcements 
before the next night. But his task was not only to hold to this ancient 
Russian city. His main task was to prevent Napoleon from cutting the Ar¬ 
mies of Barclay and Bagrattion off from Moscow. Smolensk was the key 
to Moscow. By saving Smolensk Rayevsky would save the two Russian 
Armies and the capital of Russia. The General hared his silver-streaked 
head to the calm, pale grey morning sky and stroked his luxuriant side 


whiskers. . , . f 

“Well,” he said, half aloud, “this is something worth dying for. 

The Corps remained stationary for about an hour. 

“What are we waiting for. Dad?” Rayevsky s sons asked. 

Being slightly deaf, Rayevsky probably did not hear the question. At 
all events, he remained silent, peering through his spyglass. It was five 
o’clock in the morning when Olferyev galloped up on a grey foaming horse 
and, saluting the General, handed him an envelope. At last 

“To Your Excellency from Prince Bagrattion, Commander-in-Chief 

of the Second Army!” said Olferyev. f rnm 

Nikolai Nikolayevich opened the envelope and extracting a p p 
it, brought it close to his short-s.ghted eyes and read the following lines, 

written in the hand that was so familiar to him: th a d wings 

“My friend, I am coming at the double quick. o assigt 

with which to fly to you and reach you sooner! Hold on! y _ 

yOU This was all the message contained, but what else was ■ 

slipped the paper into the armhole of his white waistcoat. Neither the vast 
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ness nor the immense superiority of the enemy’s forces daunted him. From 
behind a nearby hill the rising sun spread a rosy fan of brilliant hue across 
the sky. Nikolai Nikolayevich embraced Olferyev, and putting an arm 

round each of his sons he exclaimed: 

“Hail glorious day of the Battle of Smolensk!” • 

The 7th Corps turned about and hurriedly retraced its 6teps. 

JV* 

♦ * * 

• 

To arrive in time to save Neverovsky. Rayevsky had to pass through 
Smolensk and. crossing the river by the city bridge, come out on the Krasry 
Road. On reaching the city, however, he learned from some Cossacks and 
a wounded trumpeter that the 27th Division had been almost annihilated, 
and that the remnants of it which had managed to escape the slaughter were 
hastening to Smolensk. Soon General Neverovsky himself came galloping 
up. He was a man of robust appearance with a resolute, rather coarse but 
handsome face, wearing neither hat nor epaulets, which had been swept 
away by a whirlwind of shrapnel. His coat was dusty and splashed with 
blood. But neither his face nor his gestures betrayed the slightest sign of 
agitations 

“Yes,” he said, in a calm bass voice. “I have lost my guns . . . and 
three-fourths of my men . . . but I held those rascals up for a whole 
day! Russia will never forget me!” 

How he had managed to do this, Neverovsky did not 6ay. Evidcntlv, 
he, too, lacked the gift of the gab. But he had rallied the remnants of bi6 
young but gallant Division and had brought them up in good, almost per- • 
feet, order. He even succeeded in bringing with him a number of prisoners, 
among them one of Murat’s aides-de-camp. 

The French had not yet risen from their bivouac, eight versts from the 
city. The captive aide-de-camp of the King of Naples stated that Napoleon 
himself was with the Army, and would certainly attack Smolensk that day 
to celebrate his birthday. Rayevsky, accompanied by his Stall, together 
with Generals Paskevich and Neverovsky and their adjutants, inspected 
the city fortifications. The walls had been built of limestone as far back as 
the reign of Boris Godunov, and in that period also had been cncirc'el 
with a dry moat. The walls had a total length of about three and a half 
miles, were twenty-five feet high, and ten feet thick. These fortifications 
were supplemented by thirty ancient towers, and situated between the sub¬ 
urbs of Krasny and Mstislavl there was a five-cornered earthwork, which 
smee Polish times had been known as the Royal Bastion. Into the walls 
were built three gates—the Dnieper Gate on the north, the Nikolsky Cate 
on the east and the Mstislavsky Gate on the south. From the Roval Bastion 
both banks of the Dnieper and the bridge which joined them were clearly 

visible. From this bridge the Great Moscow Road to Vyazma and Mozhaisk 
commenced. 

On the bastion they found a tall, grey-haired General in a white-plumed 
hat, a cavalry coat and grey breeches. He was standing as stiff and as calm 
m a statue, a deep frown on his brow, hi* hands resting on the hilt of his 
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sword. In spite of his stern exterior, his small restless eyes gleamed with 
pleasure as he greeted General Rayevsky. 

“Yes, T am here, in Smolensk, my dear General!” he said, speaking rap¬ 
idly in French, but clipping his words as Germans usually do. “I am alwavs 
to«*be found where danger threatens Russia, hut in semi-retirement, with 
nothing to do. A stop-gap General!” 

Rayevsky was very pleased to meet this man. He had not been aware 
that General of Cavalry Baron Bennigsen, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army in the War of 1807 was in Smolensk. Nobody regarded Ben- 
nissen as possessing great military talent, but opinion was unanimous 
recarding his merits as an experienced soldier. Nikolai Nikolayevich de- 

v? O • _ * 

scribe 1 the situation to him and asked for his advice. Bennigsen readily 
responded and proved to be very loquacious. 

"Oh, my dear General,” he said, “the circumstances are so alarming 
that l fail to see how I can be of service to you. The dangers which confront 
you disturb me very much. Advice . . . advice. This is my advice: leave vour 
artillery on the right side of the Dnieper. In this way you will save it from 

*being lost in the scrap at the city walls.” 

Rayevsky’s eyes became stern and piercing as he gazed at Bennigsen with 
astonishment. He answered the Cavalry General in a muffled voice that 
seemed to come from afar. 

“The advice Your Excellency is giving me is almost suicidal,” he said. 
“Though lacking Your Excellency’s experience, I, nevertheless, realize 
that the issue to^ be decided today is not one of saving a few guns, but of 
saving two Russian Armies!” 

Bennigsen smiled. 

“But without artillery. ...” 

“Yes I know,” interrupted Rayevsky, “without artillery my entire 
Corps wUl perish, and 1 with it. But far better that I should perish than per¬ 
mit the enemy to get into the rear of our armies and cut them off from Mos¬ 
cow. ... Let me perish, but not the armies, not Moscow, not Russia. 

“Ach»” ejaculated Bennigsen. “How could you so misunderstand the 
advice I am g.ving you? Yo'ur observations, however, do you honour, Gen- 


era While the two Generals were debating, young Alexander j^V»«ky 
was jotting some notes on a sheet of paper, resting .t on one of the battle 

““•What is that young officer writing?” enquired Bennigsen. 

, “He is mv son,” answered Nikolai Nikolayevich 

Alexander came sm.rtlv to attention in front of the Baron and said. 
“1 am recording Your Excellency’s conversation with my a 

“What for?” 

“For history!” 

Benni'scn sighed and said: Officer. For history? Probably 

“I have heard something abou >o , • hflVe b Pen saved from 

the kind of history, the consequences of wh'eh y 
up to now by the respect Prince Bagratt.on entertains y 

father.” 


And turning to General Rayevsky he continued: 

“I take the liberty, General, of offering you a further piece of adv,ce 
although this time unsolicited. Forbid your son to write, and let him talk as 
little as possible, otherwise his career will come to a sad and sudden end. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

• a 

The French Army surrounded that part of Smolensk which lay on the 
left side of the Dnieper, its two flanks abutting on the river. Rayevsky had 
at his command only twenty-eight battalions, numbering about 15,000 men 
in all. Both infantry and artillery were inadequate to occupy the whole 
line of the city’s defence and he did not expect speedy reinforcements. 
He therefore decided to withdraw all his forces to the suburbs and defend 
the city there. This was an extremely risky move, for in the event of his 
troops being unable to hold the line, they would be able to retreat only 
through the fortress gates, which, however, were too narrow to enable 
them to pass. Retreat, therefore, meant death, but Rayevsky did not think 
of retreating. In his heart of hearts he relied on the French being unfa¬ 
miliar with the city and its environs. He was almost convinced that the 

object of their attack would be to capture the bridge across the Dnieper. 

That being the case, the main onslaught was to be expected at the Molokhov 
Gate, in the south, on the right flank of the defending forces. It was here, 
therefore, on the Royal Bastion, and on the declivities of its counterscarps, 
between the wall and the moat, that he ordered General Paskevich’s 26th 
Division to take up its position. The surviving Brigade of the 27th Di¬ 
vision was posted in the cemetery, in the suburb on the right; in the extreme 

right suburb another eight battalions were posted. The 12th Division 

occupied the suburbs on the left. The heavy artillery was placed along 
the walls and the light artillery distributed among the infantry units. 
Eighteen guns were hauled to ihe Royal Bastion, twenty-four were posted 
in the cemetery, and an equal number in the extreme right suburb. 

The French were separated from the city by an extensive plain, which 
was intersected with ravines, ditches and stretches of water. 

“Very convenient!” Rayevsky remarked to Paskevich. 

“Very!” agreed the young General. 

Although the infantry had their arms stacked, the regiments could 
send out skirmishers the moment the alarm was given. The guns were 
loaded and the matches lit. Olferyev galloped to General Headquarters 
of the Second Army with the report that the city was prepared to meet 
the assault. 

ft ft ft 

On the 3rd of August, the eve of Napoleon’s birthday, his Marshals 
agreed among themselves to give the Emperor a birthday surprise. To tell 
the truth, plots of this kind were hatched every year, and the Emperor 
had on more than one occasion received evidence of the resourcefulness. 


ingenuity and enterprise of his “would-be kings.” This time, however 
they planned something really out of the ordinary. As Prince Poniatowski 
put it to his colleagues: 

■'This will be a birthday present such as the Emperor has never received 
before!” 

The arrangements they made were as follows: Next day, the 4th of 
August, when the Marshals were assembled in the Emperor’s tent to drink 
his health, three salvoes were to be fired. This would be the signal to launch 
the assault on Smolensk. The troops were to fight their way into the city, 
and Murat, King of Naples, would then present it to the Emperor like 
a bouquet of rare flowers. 

All preparations for this sudden assault had been made right down 
to the minutest detail. The troops waited impatiently for the dawn and 
the signal to commence. Early in the morning the Marshals proceeded 
to Napoleon’s tent to offer their official congratulations and waited there 
while the Emperor was dictating something to his Secretary of State, 
Count Daru, in the section of the tent apportioned oIT for his sleeping apart¬ 
ment. At any moment Constant, the chamberlain, was expected to enter 
at the head of a phalanx of footmen bearing trays loaded with heavy golden 
goblets filled to the brim with old Arles mead to be handed round to the 
Marshals. Then the thunder of artillery would be heard, and thousands 
of brave and devoted soldiers would rush to their death to demonstrate 

their rejoicing on the Emperor’s birthday. 

At last Constant appeared, and with him from the sleeping apartment 

emerged Count Daru, who said: 

“Messieurs! His Majesty is extremely displeased with the undertaking 
with which you propose to mar the solemnity of this day. lie forbids it. 
The Emperor himself will direct the assault on the city! ’ 


It was seven o’clock in the morning rfhen the Corps commanded by 
Murat and Ney moved towards Smolensk in three columns Rayevsky 
stood on the battery, behind the Molokhov Gate watching the prepara- 
tious for the attack through his spyglass. Along the line ofthe 
at the head of an enormous suite and an escort of Uhlan Guards m 
uniforms and tall hats, he saw a short, broad-shouldered « 
ing on a white steed. The troops seemed to be greatly excited and vere 

shouting ‘something or other. The horseman disappeared from ^W’ Th 
attacking force sent out it, markers and the 

the city at a run. Ravcvsky was about to order the leading untts oi 
26th Division to advance too, but Paskevich ant^pated h^ -J 
companies of artillery rushed towards the moat, halted andb ^ 

the enemy with cannon-balls. This i no s °P towar ds the cemetery, 
first column advanced along the river, * \ ^stion. The attacking force 
and the third made straight for t e °>a - charged through the 

had already passed the zone of cannon- >a f’ trv 0 f t he 26th Division, 

shrapnel zone and had filled the moat, but the infantry of the 


which was posted between the moat and the city walls, held them there. 
Rayevsky saw them fire a volley almost point-blank and then lower their 
muskets and rush into a bayonet charge. This was repeated over and over 
again. Within two hours the moat was filled with French corpses. The 
same thing occurred at the cemetery. Everything was going on splendidly. 
The only disappointing part about it was that there seemed to he no end 
to it. Attack followed attack. The 26th Division begun to show signs of 
fatigue. Twice already Ney’s troops of the line had swept across the moat 
to the declivities of the counterscarps. True, the men were still using their 
bayonets with tremendous effect, hut it was the artillery which mainly 
saved the situation. Meanwhile, the French troops kept coming on and 
on. They hauled scores of batteries into the front line and battered the 
old, Godunov'walls. Whole regiments, deploying in battalions, took up 
positions in preparation for flank attacks. Rayevsky’s face was pallid. . . . 

* 

General Paskevicb stood looking down from the breastworks of the 
Royal Bastion. A hail of lead sent the leaves and branches of the tall w illows 
growing on the bastion flying all round him, but he seemed not to be aware 
of this. Down below it w-as worse, much worse, a veritable inferno. Now 
and again French cannon balls dropped on the side of the moat near the 
walls, sending up columns of earth, spinning, and whining among the 
men and laying them out by the dozen. He saw a cannon-ball knock the 
spokes out of a gun wheel, tear off a horse’s leg and lay out two gunncr6. 
The gun overturned. Many others w-ere already overturned, and the num¬ 
ber of human bodies lying around them was far larger. Terrible as the 
6cene w-as dow-n below, Paskevich could not help admiring it. His attention 
was particularly drawn to a tall gunner with broad side whiskers, whose 
every movement w-as a marvel of deftness and accuracy. 

“Where have I seen him before?” Paskevich asked himself. “Aha! 
I remember. At Saltanovka, on the outskirts of the wood. An old pun blow¬ 
up. I threatened to punish the gunner. The audacious artillery lieuten¬ 
ant. . . . How- human relationships get mixed up during a war!” 

He recalled that while still a page at Court, he had one day heard Count 
Arakcheyev say: “You must demand the impossible of a soldier to make him 
do what is possible!” A barely perceptible grimace that might have been 
a smile flitted across his narrow, handsome face. 

“Arakcheyev is a poltroon and a cad, but he’s shrewd,” he said to 
himself. “Soldiers may be browbeaten, but it is impossible to fight without 
them. I promised that gunner with the side whiskers the St. George’s Cross 
and gave it to him. If I am destined to rise to eminence, I will set the world 
an example of real greatness and wisdom as a military commander.” 

He continued to gaze intently at the battle raging below- 

“What’s going on over there?” he suddenly asked himself. Guns were 
being hauled up and placed so as to fire not across but along the moat 
Have they gone mad? Who’s in command?” 

It wa» that very audacious lieutenant whom Pa.kevich had nearly 


deprived of his sword at Saltanovka! The French occupied the whole line 
of the moat. The guns fired. A salvo. . . . Then another. The moat which 
had just been teeming with men became as still as a grave. 

‘'Good lad, that lieutenant!” ejaculated Paskevich. Then, ignoring 
the shot and shell flying around him and holding his sword to prevent 
it from tripping him up, he ran down the bastion as fast as his legs 
could carry him, into the very inferno in which Travin was operating so 
effectively. 

* * * 


Since the beginning of the war Travin had been in a kind of trance from 
which he was roused now and again only by sucl> absurd incidents as his 
quarrel with Felich. He felt really alive, vigorous and active only when 
under lire, facing death. This ^asthe case at the foot of the Royal Bastion. 
Allho igh under arrest, he was put in command of a company soon afterthe 
battle commenced, ow ing to the heavy casualties among the officers. At first 
h t . repulsed attack after attack by frontal fire and across the inoat. Soon 
he realized, however, that with the few guns at his disposal this was 
not sufficiently effective. 

“Would it not be better to fire along the moat?” he asked himself. 

He tried it. The effect was disastrous for the French. They fell no long¬ 
er in scores hut in hundreds! Watching gunner Ugodnikov dexterously 
handling his guns, Travin thought to himself: 


dims ins puns, i ravin iuuugm w 

“A smart lad, that! You’ve ouly to set his mind working and it goes 
on and on of its own accord.” 

Just then Ugodnikov shouted, trying to make his voice heard above 

the noise of battle: , . , , * .u 

“Your honour! Suppose we turn two guns to the right and two to the 

lef t p 

: -A good idea!” answered Travin, and at once ordered two of the guns 
to he turned. “Limbers off, there! Unlimb.-r-r!” he commanded. 

At this moment, Paskevich rose before him. 

“Splendid, Lieutenant! Your conduct is admirable! observed the 

GC, Travin silently saluted. He disliked Paskevich. “That’s the sort that 
beronm Arakcheyevs,” he had often thought to himself. one would 

be worse. Arakcheyev was arrogant at Court but a coward on ‘he battle 
field This one was brave on the battlefield, but would crawl on hl , 

at Court.” And there was something aboutTravintba tbe^eneaM.dn 

like. How poorly he is dressed!” be thought to himself. Thts ts typ 
that Bonapartes spring from in our queer age- . down 

The moat was again filled with Frenchmen. They were^po ^ 

the slope like a flood the front *“ c * pU * r * t pressing towards the bas- 
whosc heels came the line hatta ion ' d How over against 

... - - - 
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guns were loaded and that the gunners were already holding the matches 
to the touch-holes; but the gun crews were crowding round the guns to 
prevent the enemy from seeing where they were trained. He had thought 
of this trick that morning. Everything was ready, but the enemy was igno¬ 
rant of what was in store for him. The more they came, the merrier. 

“Why don’t you obey my orders, Lieutenant,” thundered Paskcvich. 

“Are you deaf?” 

No more than seventy feet separated the battery from the enemy, and 
the distance was decreasing every second. 

“Lieutenant!” roared Paskevich again. 

Travin waved his arm as one does when begging not to be interfered 

with. His face was deathly pale. 

“Lieutenant!” shouted Paskevich, his voice hoarse with fury. 

“Just one second, Your Excellency!” he pleaded. 

The French were almost on top of the battery. Travin raised his arm and 
commanded: “Fire! ’ 

The gunners jumped back from the guns. Flashes of flame and clouds 
of smoke spurted from the muzzles. All the guns roared at once, spitting 
death, and the teeming mass of men who had only just been running, craw 1* 
ing and pushing forward, Musketeers and infantry of the line, all lay 
dead. Ugodnikov pointed to where an entire battalion was lying exactly 
in the order in which it had inarched, even with the oflicers at the head 
of the squads. The mass which had been pressing on behind stopped dead. 
Paskevich had never seen such salvoes before. The Lieutenant was certainly a 
capable, though undisciplined artillery officer. “Your sword!” he want¬ 
ed to shout to Travin. “Give me your sword! You arc under arrest for 
insubordination!” but to his confusion he noticed that the officer had no 
sword. Travin noticed the General’s embarrassment and at once un¬ 
derstood the reason. 


“I am already under arrest, Your Excellency,” 
Paskevich bit his lip in vexation. 




* * * 

The Dnieper was not wide at Smolensk. Its high right bank could be 
clearly seen from the 1 fortifications, from the suburbs, and even from the 
plain on which the battle was raging. At about midday the ridge of this 
hilly bank bristled with troops. Rayevsky heaved a sigh of roIicl and in¬ 
serting his hand in the opening of his waistcoat he made several rapid 
signs of the cross over his chest. The Second Army bad arrived much ear¬ 
lier than he had expected. Bagrattion had indeed come to Smolensk at 
the double quick march. 

Meanwile the French infantry continued rapidly to advance against 
the city in serried ranks, preceded by their skirmishers. Squadrons of cav¬ 
alry covered the light artillery batteries on the flanks. The guns roared 

like thunder, and now and again clouds of thick blue smoke blotted out 
the scene. 

Bagrattion stood on the bank with a number of spyglasses and tele- 
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scopes mounted on tall tripods posted around him. Peter Ivanovich did not 
need these instruments, however. His keen eyes clearly saw what was going 
on in the city and above it, and what he did not see he could easily picture 
to himself. The burning rays of the sun beat down unmercifully upon him 
and beads of hot perspiration rolled down his swarthy face. He despatched 
aides and orderlies to Rayevsky, one after another, and sent him a con¬ 
tinuous stream of reinforcements. He had no doubt at all that the battle 
which the 7th Corps had accepted was only the beginning of a tremendous 
general engagement for Smolensk. Barclay was a sly fox, but circum¬ 
stances had outwitted him. Bagrattion looked pleased, even inspired. 

Barely had the Second Army bivouacked when, as if by magic, a little 
to the rear of the spot where the Commander-in-Chief had taken up his post, 
a number of sutlers appeared with cold water, kvas, beer and fresh cucum¬ 
bers. The stall' officers hastened to the stalls, refreshed themselves, and hur¬ 
ried back. Amidst the motley crowd were peasants dressed in their typical, 
homespun garb. Among these were the three peasants from Rossassna talking 
to a Quartermaster-Colonel who, after a lengthy conversation with them, 
led them straight to the Commander-in-Chief. Prince Peter Ivanovich was 
in a state of great animation, and so was everything around him. Along 
the road broken guns and gun carriages were being hauled from Smolensk 
and fresh artillery companies were hastening to it from the reserves. 

The French attack began to reveal marked signs of weakening. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon Davout started an assault, but was soon repulsed. 
It was almost dusk when Bagrattion was informed that the vanguard units 
of the First Army were approaching. General Dokhturov’s 6th Corps was 
already bivouacking. Barclay had led his troops by forced marches in the 
Suvorov manner, without stopping, the soldiers taking their food as they 

marched. . 

" “That Quaker knows how to hurry, after all!” thought Prince Peter to 

himself. , , „ 

As the first day of the battle of Smolensk drew to a close Bagrattion 

suddenly exclaimed: “I’m off!” Leaping on his horse he cried: “Out of the 
way there! Make wav, friends!” and galloped in full career down to the 
river, across the bridge and into the city, with his suite trailing behind 


h,m The streets of Smolensk were thickly strewn with wounded, the dying 
and the dead. The inhabitants had taken shelter in barns and ^ ars Here 
and .here buildings were on fire and the sky, lit up by the glare of the with 
“g flames, seemed to be alive. Rayevsky and Paskevick me, theCommand^. 
in Chief at the Royal Bastion. Bagrattion kissed Rayevsky and em 

bra “Thank a you V from the bottom of my heart, friends!" he nUl*£J 

vour. “You have saved the Russian Arm.es, and Russ,a I, .. 

yon and me, Mikola, Nikolayevich, to star, our '^“^“f^enln and l 

them in seventeen eighty-eight, under triends. With Ivan 

as a lieutenant. Perhaps you .tart. from today, and it 

Fedorovich, however, it is different, xl 

will not be an unimportant onel’ 
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A Horseman wearing a General's plumed hat with Stars on his breast 
emerged from the gloom. It was Barclay. He bowed and, without uttering 
a word, firmly shook hands with the two defenders of Smolensk. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

During the course of that day Napoleon had several times regretted that 
he haci so haughtily rejected the birthday present his Marshals had prepared 
for him. The failure of the attack, which he himself was directing, amazed 
him. By the end of the day he would have two hundred and thirty thousand 
men at his disposal. This va<t army could not fail to take Smolensk tomorrow. 
But for some reason this thought failed to soothe the Emperor. 1 he 6un was 
already setting when he summoned Junot, Duke d Abrantcs, and said 
to him: 

“Here, Junot! You have become as fat and sluggish as the German oxen 
you are in command of. At Ostrovna you lost your Marshal s baton, but I 
still remember what you were in the past. You Can find your baton today 
if you have a mind to.” 

Junot remained silent. A thousand devils! How sick and tired his 
soldier’s heart was of these reprimands from the lofty height to which be 
himself had dragged this man! He had been put in command of the West¬ 
phalian Corps, a mob of swineherds, as pink-faced as hams, and as fat, and 
yet he was being told that he had grown fat. Had he been in command of 
Frenchmen instead of Germans, he would, no doubt, have already con¬ 
quered not only Smolensk, but the whole of Russia! 

“To find your Marshal’s baton, Junot,” continued the Emperor with 
a provokingly patronizing smile on his cold face, “you must force the Dnie¬ 
per above the city and cut off the Russians from Moscow. If you do that, 
we shall finish this business tomorrow without much effort. Do you under¬ 
stand me, Junot?” 

Junot bowed. Of course he understood! Of course he would do it! Was 
he not to regain his Marshal’s baton? 

* * * 

“Do you see that chimney, Alyosha? Haul the guns in that direction 
and keep on until you receive orders to halt. See to the posting of the bat¬ 
teries yourself.” 

Olferyev spent the whole evening posting the guns on the bank of the 
Dnieper, above the city, and it was nearly midnight before he returned 
to Headquarters, but Bagrattion immediately sent him off to General of 

Infantry Dmitri Sergeyevich Dokhturov, the commander of the 6th Corps 
of the First Army. 

The General was indisposed and was lying dressed on a camp-bed in 
a shack, covered with a black, shaggy Caucasian riding cloak. On hearing 
Olferyev deliver his message he turned his round face towards him, rubbed 
his kind brown eyes, and exclaimed: 


‘‘What? The 6th Corps is appointed to relieve the 7th?” 

Dokhturov sat up on the bed and groaned; 

“Sacramento! Good! Very good, young man! Better to die on the field 
of glory than in bed!” , 

From here Olferycv galloped to the city and found Rayevsky on the 
terrace over the Molokhov Gate. Nikolai Nikolayevich was dozing on a 
carpet. On reading the order that his Corps was to be relieved, he yawned 
and said to Paskevich who came up just then: 

“Thank God, we are being relieved. Do me a favour, Ivan Fedorovich, 
and show Dokhturov’s Quartermaster our positions so that the regiments 
may leave as soon as the relieving force arrives. See that it is all done before 
dawn.” 

The sun was already rising when Olferycv returned to his bivouac after 
delivering his last message. On the way he overtook a company of light 
artillery leaving the city after being relieved. All signs showed that it had 
had a hot time. The guns, from muzzles to touch-holes, were so begrimed 
with smoke that they had assumed an unusual mottled grey colour; and no 
less grimy were the men, their greatcoats and pouches, so much so, that 
they looked like chimney sweeps. As the company ambled a.ong the road 
officers who had not yet been inaction came hastening towards the Lieuten¬ 
ant who was riding at its head, eagerly pelting him with questions. But 
the Lieutenant replied only in curt monosyllables. 

“Where were you posted? On the Royal Bastion?” 

“Yes.” 

“They say it was a regular inferno. Is that right?” 

“No.” . , 

“Surly bear!” came an indignant voice from the darkness. 

But the Lieutenant —it was Travin—paid no attention to this insolence. 
He was in a strange, elated, but dreamy mood. He saw and heard every¬ 
thing, but it all cot mixed up in his head. When the strain of battle had 
relaxed he suddenly went limp in body and mind. There remained only 
the proud consciousness that none of those who were questioning him so 
ea-erlv could have held the Royal Bastion better than he had done, and 
their eager curiosity appeared to him to be petty and puerile. 

An infantryman stroked a gun-barrel tenderly and said: 

“She’s been working hard enough, I say! See how mucky she is with 

d,r Thi s d ingenuous remark drew Travin out of his queer mood in an instant. 
He bent over his saddle and embraced the soldier. geen 

Olferycv rode by the side of the column, watching Tra . 
him only once before, during the scrap at Ciappo’s. but he recognized him 
once Everything about that officer, from bis proud poverty 

he embraced the soldier pleased him. ^"“^t.T^S^Uy'doubt.. 

morning. Probably Travin would never be *mictedvit*s y 

waverings and timid hopes. He shook his reins, rode up to 

placing his hand on his, said: T—vou I would like 

“Here, Lieutenant. You scarcely^know me, or I y 

something more. Let s be friends! 
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Travin showed no sign of surprise. He gently withdrew his hand from 

Olferyev’s and smiling rather coldly, said: 

“Don’t say that. Cornet. What makes you think I’m yotir enemy. 
I don’t even regard Baron Felich as an enemy, although he is an utter 

cad. But let’s be friends, by all means!” 

Olferycv swayed in his saddle. The blood rushed from his heart and he 

said in a voice that was barely audible: 

“But you withdrew your hand from mine. Why?” 

“Oh, no! How can you think so?” replied Travin. 'T will tell you can¬ 
didly, though, I don’t like aristocrats. They arc not all alike, however. 

I withdrew my hand for quite another reason. ” 

•With that he quickly unwound a dirty pocket handkerchief from 
his right hand and showed it to Olferycv. Two fingers were missing-the 
fore and middle fingers. The Cornet caught a glimpse of torn tendons, 
caked black blood, and the glint of small white bones embedded in the flesh. 

“D’you see?” said Travin, in a calm, grave voice. ‘'This is the reason. . . 
I can’t for the life of me see bow I shall be able to fight Felich now, either 
with pistols or with swords. You are more familiar with these things than 
I am. Cornet. Since we are friends, give me your friendly advice.” 

* * * 

The Westphalian Corps made a detour of Smolensk, moving with 
the greatest caution. In the first place it was almost quite dark. Secondly, 
Junot, for some reason, distrusted the three peasants who were acting 
as his guides. Those clod-hoppers very suspiciously exchanged whispered 
remarks, glanced at each other significantly and clicked their tongues, 
and he had the impression that they had no more idea where the river 
could- be forded than he had. Perhaps something worse was in the wind, 
but he dared not even think of that. Thirdly, and lastly, he had been 
unlucky right from the beginning of the campaign, especially since he had 
Fad dealings with the Westphalians. He never brought his Corps to an 
appointed place on time, he could not grasp the subtleties of the disposi¬ 
tions, and sometimes he bitterly confessed to himself that he had grown 
too old for modern warfare, the tactics of which had been devised by his 
tireless Emperor. The incident with his carriage, which the Russians had 
so impudently captured from under his very nose at Katan, was significant 
enough! 

And so the Corps moved very slow’ly, wending its way through numerous 
orchards and vegetable gardens. Several times Junot bullied the guides, 
but they bowed very humbly and said something he did not understand, 
speaking very rapidly and winking to each other the while. One of them, 
, tbe one in the white trousers w’ho seemed to be their leader, particularly 
roused his suspicion. Junot heaved a sigh of relief when the moon rose 
and the Dnieper, at last, glistened like a silver ribbon in the deep black 
plain. His anxiety returned, however, w'hen Colonel Clery, his Chief 
of Staff, riding by his side, said to him in a low voice: 

“Your Highness! We have been betrayed! Look where the town 
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is, and where the Russian bivouac! We have moved less than a league from 
Smolensk, although we have been marching for four hours!” 

Before Clery had finished speaking a cannon shot was fired from the 
opposite bank, followed by a second, a third, and many more, and so 
Junot and bis Corps were subjected to such a hail of shot and shell that 
the herd of Westphalians broke into a stampede. The first to vanish was 
the baggage train, and the whole force was thrown into such confusion 
that within half an hour the regiments and brigades were as hopelessly 
mixed up as a pack of cards in the hands of a drunken gambler. Meanwhile 
the cannonade increased in intensity and the cannon-balls came over thicker 
and faster, wiping out whole squads at a time. Junot now had not the 
slightest doubt that the guides had led him right under the fire of the 
Russian batteries. 

* * * 


“T Vir bleiben nicht hier •/”* roared the Westphalian soldiers. 

Junot galloped among them shouting: 

“Soldiers! Look at me! I am covered with wounds. I have fought in 
Syria, Egvpt, all over the world! For tw'enty years have I served with 
bravery and devotion! Are you going to spoil my reputation now, you 

devils?” 

“1 Vir bleiben nicht hier!” answered the devils. 

“A thousand devils!” roared the Duke. “The Marshal’s baton has slipped 
through my fingers again!” 

* * * 


The patrols captured the three peasants from Rossassna and brought 

them to Junot. They no longer glanced and winked at cach ,2 
hun" their heads, their faces were deathly pale; but their firm step and cal 
demeanour showed that they were convinced of the justice of their caus 

and that death had no terrors for them. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


In the streets ice-cream he at thc Molokhov Gate sent 

being very hot, every now an e Corps who were posted 

their orderlies to call them. e potato fields and roasted them on 

in the suburbs dug up potatoes fro P h afternoon. Shots 

their campfires. Thus life went on until thr e o clock m t£« of 

came from the other side of the moat only at rare in 
an impending assault were evident. 

* This is no place for u»! 
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“Napoleon must think that we shall go out of the city and engage in 
open battle,” was the opinion expressed by the officers on the terrace of 
the Molokhov Gate, where General Dokhturov had established his headquar- 

ters. “If be does, he’s very much mistaken!” 

General Dokhturov had just finished his lunch. His face flushed with 
fever he lay down to rest with a leather pillow under his head. Suddenly 
he remembered something and called to his aide-de-camp. 

“That Infantry Lieutenant down there . . . call him. 

A minute later the Lieutenant arrived, pale and agitated. Dokhturov drew 
a hundred ruble note from his purse and handing it to the Lieutenant said: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, brother! Sacramento! Squandered 
all your money and then took it into your head to shoot yourself! Fool! 
Man makes money, not money the man! Take this! Take it, don’t be shy. 
I shall get some more, but whether Ushall have another opportunity to 
help a man—God knows!” 

The Lieutenant bowed and muttered some words of thanks, but the 
General had already turned his back on him, trying to find a comfortable 
spot on the pillow for his ear. The staff officers found a broken door which 
they fixed up like an awning over the old General to shield him from the sun. 

“Make less noise, gentlemen, make less noise. . . . The General’s 
asleep. Take care you don’t wake him!” 

But Dokhturov was alseep and not asleep. On the one hand, he heard 
these whispered admonitions which testified to the touching regard 
in which he was held—hence he was not asleep. On the other hand, these 
whispered admonitions soothed him, and he sank into such deep repose 
that he was incapable not only of rising, but even of keeping his eyes open — 
consequently, he was sleeping. 

At three o’clock the Corps’ Chief of Staff arrived from the front line. 
“The French are showing signs of activity,” he said. * 

Suddenly two rockets rose over the Krasny Road, one after another. 
The Chief of Staff immediately despatched the officers to their respective 
units. He expected a battle. 

“Should we not wake Dmitri Sergeyevich?” he thought to himself. 

In that instant a third rocket was fired, followed by a hail of cannon¬ 
balls and grenades, which beat down upon the city. Several cannon-balls 
struck the terrace. Dokhturov raised his head, looked round in a dazed 
way, sprang up and shouted: “My horse!” 

The French artillery were firing with elevated guns. Close lines of Musket¬ 
eers hurried to the city walls, charging the batteries. The artillery duel 
extended down the line and grew in intensity. Ney attacked the Royal 
Bastion, Poniatowski attacked from the left, while Davout advanced 
between them. The heads of the French columns drew level with each other, 
then deployed in perfect formation, and soon the plain before the city becamo 
more and more densely filled with long lines of infantry. On the river bank, 
and in the orchards on the hill, the French were already forcing the Rus¬ 
sians back and driving them into the ravine of the Krasny Suburb. Ponia- 
towski reached the city walls and Ney almost reached the Royal Bastion. 
Meanwhile, Davout was pushing forward to the Rosslavl Suburb. 
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V 




At the Molokhov Gate the Russian forces were thrown into confusion. 
The French cannon-balls shattered the battlements of the city walls and 
the masonry hurtled down on the heads of the Irkutsk Dragoons who 
were posted below. The Dragoons flinched and retreated to the gates. The 
infantry at the moat, sensing trouble in their rear, also drew back to the 
gate, but here they came under the hoofs of the rearing Dragoon horses. 
A huge Hussar with long moustaches and carrying a Cossack lance pushed 
his way among the Dragoons shouting: 

“Stand fast, you lubbers, or I’ll put this through you!” 

And suiting the action to his words he did indeed viciously prod the 
haunches of the Dragoons’ horses, driving them forward. 

“Why, that’s Felich!” exclaimed one of the officers jn Dokhturov’s 
suite. “How on earth did he get here?” 

A sudden explosion interrupted all further conversation. A grenade 
burst on the very spot where the Hussar Captain had just been giving vent 
to his rage. . . . Felich was no more. 

Trampling upon the infantry, the Irkutsk Dragoons rushed through 
the gate. The situation became critical and threatened to have disastrous 
elleet upon the positions at the Dnieper Bridge and the Nikolsky Gate 
in its virinity. True Neverovsky was in command there. . . .Nevertheless, 
Dokhturov galloped to the spot upon which everything depended, llis eyes 
were bloodshot. He tore his cravat from his neck: hoi beads of perspiration 
trickled down his round cheeks Breathing heavily, he leapt from his horse, 
drew his sword and posted himself at the gate under a hail of bullets. 

‘’Your Fxccllcncy!” exclaimed the Chief of Staff. What are you 
doing? Think of your wife and children!” 

“Hold your peace, brother!” hoarsely retorted the General. “Here my 
honour is my wife and the troops my children!” Turning to the soldiers 

he exclaimed: 

“Sacramento! Brothers! Fate has inscribed on every ball and every 
bullet the name of the person for whom it is intended! Look! A Dragoon 
has fallen! He wanted to get away, but was killed! He didn’t get away 
It’s disgraceful for a soldier to run from death, but it is glorious to ie 

when duty calls! Sacramento!” * nrit.Val 

Never had Dokhturov d.splayed such eloquence as he d.d at this cr cal 

moment, and it proved to be extremely eifective. The Dragoons ralhed 
XhTInfantry advanced, and their lively, rapid fire, to winch was unme- 
dlately added the grapeshot of the nearest guns, began to pour fr^l two 
directions upon the French troops of the l.oe who occup.ed the Kra ny 
Ravine The space between the moat and the wall was again in Russian 
hands. The attack on the Molokhov Gate failed, Dokhturov now turned 
to look in the direction where Neverovsky was fighting. 


* * 


Confusion also reigned at the Nikolsky Gate. H«* too, «be mfantry 
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among the soldiers, swearing and cursing in the most blood-curdling fashion. 
He seemed to be in holiday attire- he had on new epaulets and beneath hi* 
unbuttoned coat a white frilled shirt was visible. His drawn sword Hashed 
in his hand. He was certainly handsome, and his manly beauty and fear¬ 
lessness had a mighty effect upon the men. The regiments dashed forward 
and captured the houses in the vicinity of the gat3 by storm. Ncverovsky 
spotted a short, dark-eyed Artillery General on a black Orel stallion who 
had halted on his way to turn back a number of infantrymen still sullering 
from the effects of their fright. What’s the meaning of this! Nevcrovsky 


dug his spurs into his horse's sides and galloped up to this officer. 
“Who are you, interfering in matters that don’t concern you? 


he 


demanded. 

The little General proudly raised his head and retorted: 

“I am Count Kutaissov, commander of the Artillcry. My place is every¬ 
where. Who are you?” 

“I am Neverovsky!” 

The two Generals gazed at each other silently for a moment and rode 
off in different directions. 


* * * 


Napoleon ordered his artillery to batter down the Smolensk wall.', hut 
the cannon-halls embedded themselves in the masonry and had no apparent 
effect. He then ordered grenades and incendiary shells to he fired into 
the city. Smolensk began to blaze. Huge tongues of flame rose to the 
sky. Curling in the brilliant light of the sun’s rays, the black 
smoke of the conflagration merged with the blue smoke of gunpowder and 
these grim clouds, pierced by the flames, spread in a lurid glare over the 
city. Klingfer galloped up to Dokhturov and reported: 

“Your Excellency! The Commander-in-Chief has instructed ine to 
say that on your courage depends the preservation of the armies, and 
even more. . . .” 

“Sacramento! ’ interrupted Dokhturov angrily. “I have never solicited 
words of gratitude! Ihe only thing I cherish is my honour, which to me 
is priceless. Besides, what can I do alone? Hasten back, Mr. Officer, and 
tell Mikhail Bogdanovich that Dokhturov is asking for s. c urs!” 

Klingfer galloped away. Grenades were bursting in the streets, their 

splinters hitting the wounded who were crawling along holding on to the 

walls of the houses. The cannon-balls wrecked roofs and walls, throwing 

up heaps of debris; they tore up the cobblestones and scattered and set 

fire to the wooden pavements. Houses were burning and flames belched 

from the windows, back and front. Buildings caved in with a crash. As 

Klingfer was making his way through this inferno his hair crackled with 

the heat and he was bespattered with splintered glass which was fall in- 
like rain. ° 

“Suppose I don’t get back?” he muttered to himself. “But if 1 don’t 
..they 11 get no reinforcements, and without them, they’re doomed!” 

d ®^. thc * oad he encountered a gang of soldiers proceeding at 
the double, holding their muskets tilted before them. No, it was not a 

10 * 
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mere gang. There were far too many of them for that, and they were led 
by officers. Klingfer shouted to one of the men: 

“\^ hat troops are these?” .* • g 

“Reinforcements from the Commander-in-Chief. Fourth Division. 
We are making a sortie!” came the reply. 

Klingfer breathed a sigh of relief. “Luck is serving under Barclay. . . , 
What sagacity!” 

In that instant something struck the aide-de-camp in the shoulder 
with such force that not only was he dislodged from the saddle, but he 
turned a somersault before he reached the ground. 

on’t get back after all,” he groaned. “But it doesn’t matter now.” 

Klingler felt somebody grasp him round waist and heard somebody 
say: ijjr-v 

‘"Knocked him clean out! Perhaps he will come to! Drag him into 
the house, boys!” 

Then a frightful pain in the shoulder made him gasp. After that all 
was blank. 

* * * 


At about five o’clock in the afternoon Davout launched a second assault 
upon the Molokhov Gate and his troops almost succeeded in forcing their 
way into the city; but the 4th Division fought with such fury that the French 
were repulsed again. As on the previous evening, their attacks began to 
show signs of weakening. The fight still raged. The city was in flames 
and grenades were bursting over it, but the walls and battlements of the 
old fortress continued to be lined with Musketeers, and at no point did the 
French achieve any marked success. They fought on merely for fighting s 
sake. Guns roared and muskets rattled without interruption, and when 
dusk began to fall it appeared to those who were watching the battle from 
the camp of the First Army that Smolensk was girdled with a solid ring 
of fire. 

The loud voice of Prince Peter Ivanovich could be heard coming from 
Barclay’s shack. As usual, the two Commanders-in-Chief were engage 
in heated debate. Truth to tell the debate was one-sided; for Barclay 
scarcely uttered a word. He sat stroking the plume of his hat w.th his slender 
fingers, while Bagrattion, backing his words with vigorous gestures, was 


“Fate has torn the laurels of victory out of the enemy’s hands! The second 
day is drawing to a close. Smolensk is ours, and must remain ours. What a 
head one must have not to understand what is needed! What a heart must 
one have not to be ashamed of cowardice! Both onr Armies have been m Smo- 
lensk three times. They were there on the twenty-second, then on the twe y 
seventh, and they are there now, for the third time. What for? To leave 
it tomorrow? The happy beginning of this battle has predetermined 

Bagrattion had already remarked on the preceding day how cold j 
Barclay regarded Rayevsky’s brilliant defence of Smo ens . vi » 

in his view the heroism displayed by the 7ih Corps was nothing more than 
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the strict performance of its duty. This enraged Prince Peter Ivanovich 

beyond all measure. - . 

“General Rayevsky has shown what can be done when there is a will 

to do it. His casualties are enormous? So are Dokhturov’s. But I am here! 

I will lead my Army to the left bank of the Dnieper and bear the conso- 

quences. Do you wish me to do that? But you too must. . . . 

Bagrattion drew a long breath and exclaimed: “Why don’t you say 

something! What shall we do tomorrow?” 

“We . . . shall . . . retreat,” answered Barclay slowly. 

These three words, uttered so softly, sounded like an imperative order. 
In Prince Peter’s eyes Barclay’s dour features assumed the deathly outlines 
of an iron mask. He covered his face with both hands to shut out the sight. 


He would have liked to stop up his ears to prevent himself from hearing, 
but Barclay continued: 

“Napoleon is strong. Neither Rayevsky and Dokhturov, nor you and 
I can hold the city .Under these circumstances it is my duty to take as my main, 
my sole rule: not to do what my powerful opponent wishes. He wants a 
general engagement for the city; I shall not give him that battle. My 
system of waging war is to annihilate the enemy with his own successes, 
to compel him to draw aw r ay from hi6 base6, to subject him to the severity 
of the winter, which is not far off.” 

That morning Barclay had received a letter from the Emperor in which 
the latter had written: “You have an entirely free hand.” The Emperor 's in¬ 
tention was, of course, to prod Barclay into resolute action, to induce him to 
defend Smolensk and to pass to the offensive. This w r a9 the only interpreta¬ 
tion that could have been placed on these wordf. But the epistolary rhetoric 
with which they were clothed obscured this plain meaning. Barclay was to 
have a free hand. Excellent! But he was of the opinion that an offensive 
was impossible. He therefore pretended that he regarded the ambiguous 
sentence as approval of his plan to retreat; and having answered the 
Emperor in this 6ense he w’as not in the least inclined to mince matters in 
his present interview with Bagrattion. ' 

“Any other system would be fatal,” he continued. “Since you cannot 
grasp the meaning of what I say. Your Excellency, I advise you, in the 
interest of discipline, simply to obey orders.” 

Prince Peter Ivanovich quickly walked up to Barclay and took him 
by the arm. Feeling that Barclay was edging away, he pressed 6t ill closer to 
him. Tears glistened in his eyes, and in a calm, soft, almost cordial voice 
he said: 

I could grasp it, Mikhail Bogdanovich, if it were like this: we are 
abandoning Smolensk because it is not prepared for defence, it is difficult 
to defend, but we have a strong position to retreat to, which Bonaparte must 
attempt to take. We reach thi9 position, establish ourselves there, and 
wait to meet Bonaparte. I could understand that. But we have no such 
position to retreat to. We shall retreat blindly, at random, so to speak, 
knowing beforehand that we shall seek an absolutely perfect and Uawless po¬ 
sition and keep on retreating from every position which is not so flawless 
and perfect Let us suppose we abandon Smolensk. Who can guarantee 


that Bonaparte will proceed further after he enters it? Supposing he 
does not? We shall.be in a pretty pickle then! The very thought of it turns 
me cold. One <Jnig is clear lo me: if Smo'ensk is lost, all is lost.” 
Barclay shook his head 

*‘A|tor lit- takes Smolensk, Napoleon will proceed further.” he said. 
“ And then not lung will he lost; everything will he saved. Prince!” 

A deathly pallor spread over Bagrattion V lace. 

“Ami so . . . we shall retreat?” 

^ V « M 
i e*. 

Bagrattion drew his sword hall-way from its scabbard and stood for 
several moments with his eyes tightly closed. Then, sheathing his 
sword, he turned on his heel like a top and hurried out of the shack. 

“He is mad, stark mad!” thought Barclay to himself. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

The Generals of the First Army gathered outside Barclay’s shack 
saw Bagrattion run out, mount his horse and gallop away. Not 
one of them dared to quest ion him, nor was there any need to do so. 
Everything was clear. The Generals stood on the ridge of the high hank 
of the river gazing at the burning city, their features so weirdly lit up 
bv the glare that the most familiar faces became unrecognizable, 
and so dazzling was the glare that it penetrated their closed eyelids. Count 

Kutaissov exclaimed in a voice of desperation: 

“Three hundred Spartans laid down their lives at Thermopylae, and 
their fame has lasted over two thousand years! Why then are we. . . . 

He shuddered and stopped speaking. General Tuchkov, the commander 
of the 3rd Infantry Corps, a man of grave and stubborn character, wit 

a resolute face and thin, angry lips, said: £ 

“High time to put a stop to this, gentlemen! I shall attack Napoleo 

^To this Count Osterman-Tolstoi, the commander of the 4th Corps, 

rC, ""vt y you alone? Prince Peter Ivanovich would 

to conquer or die-And we are all ready to go under h» command. 

Ycrmolov intervened and said: where to 

with his v. ’*>. — ™ 

us your opinion, Mr. Quartermaster-General. discussion and 

t — 

rouse doubt and controversy. ... . mn s from the city. . . •” 

“The enemy ought to he attacked in wo protest 

Objections were at once raised from all sides, and the P 

was General Ycrmolov. <?ive utterance 

“How can you, Karl Fedorovich, with your intelligence, g.v 
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to such an unsound opinion? How will you lead two columns out of those 

narrow gates?” , , 

“And how will you deploy them at the walls under fire of the enemy a 

guns?” asked Osterman-Tolstoi heatedly. “Will you manage to bring up 

the artillery in time? Fiddlesticks!” 

“To launch an attack it is necessary to cross to the other side o( the 

Dnieper through the suburbs on the right,” said Tuchkov emphatically. 
“It is still in our hands. We must operate from there.” 

Tol felt uncomfortable under this combined attack. He no longer 
smiled, but it was an easy matter for him to turn the conversation against 

Barclay. 

“I had an attack in mind,” he said. “As regards defending 
Smolensk, my opinion is as follows, gentlemen: it should be defended 
only under one given circumstance. . . .” 

“Which?” asked the officers in chorus. 

“Tf the Commander-in-Chief agrees to hurl all his forces against the 
French But since it is not his intention to do so, no benefit will be derived 
from defending Smolensk and it is no use holding.” 

At last Tol was talking sense. It was true. Without unity of action, 
without a firm hand to guide all operations, an attack was impossible. 
The Generals glanced at each other in embarrassment. 

“What’s to be done with the Commander-in-Chief?” they seemed to 
ask each other. 

Kutaissov stepped forward and said: 

“ Laissez-moi fuire , j'en viendrai a le didder!”* 

“Go, Count,” said Tuchkov. “Go and tell him in the name of all the 
Corps Commanders that we cannot and will not retreat any more!” 

“We will not! Tell him that!” shouted all the others. 

Kutaissov told the Commander-in-Chief everything he could think of 
to shake his resolution. The little General spoke in the sharpest, almost 
provocative terras. His handsome, open face was so flushed and he gestic¬ 
ulated so wildly that Barclay realized that this was a mut my of his Generals. 
Things had reached such a pass that the Corps Commanders refused to obey 
him. . . . And so, he had either to cease to be himself or. . . . 11c was 
not angry with the insubordinate Generals, however. He was conscious 
ol that calm toleration with which adults treat good children who, however, 
have not yet learned that fire burns and that the water of big rivers 
is deep. He pitied them for their inexperience, and pity is a warm sentiment. 
To his amazement Kutaissov saw Barclay’s pale stern face light up with 
benevolence, but a moment later the Coramauder-in-Ch icf bent over a map 

lying on the table and the dull flicker ol the smoking lamp eclipsed this 
unexpected internal light. 

“1 have already issued the order to retreat from the city and to destroy 
the Dnieper Bridge immediately after, and it must be obeyed,.” he said. 
^“Lei ever, mao do bi. duty Count-, and I will do mine. This is my answer 
- to Messieurs, the Corps Commanders.” 

* Let me go to him, 1 will moke him decide. 
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With that he bowed in indication to Kutaissov that the interview was 
at an end. 




* 


“Strike tents! Artillery and baggage—forward! Troops stand to arms!” 
Bagrattion shouted these commands as he galloped into the camp. 
The Generals awaiting his return from the camp of the First Army gasped. 
Again retreat! The first to recover from his astonishment was Count Mikhail 
Vorontsov, the commander of the mixed Grenadier Division. His cus¬ 
tomary, slightly embarrassed smile flitted across his sly, but handsome 
face. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, “the Grenadiers have determined not to 
change their shirts until they go into battle!'’ 

These words, cautious like everything else this General said, were full 
of meaning, and the other Generals quite understood their significance. 
They all began to talk at once, interrupting each other. Even Prince 
Gorchakov, the commander of the 8th Infantry Corps —a nephew of Suvorov’s 
who, unlike his famous uncle was more fond of lenit ive schi* than of anything 
else in the world —even he rubbed his sleepy, olive black eyes and exclaimed: 
“Where are we retreating to? There is no chosen position ahead of us, 

and no place in which to accept battle!’ 

Gorchakov was right. Rayevsky made a gesture of disgust. As was 
always the case with him in moments of keen disappointment, he was now 
conscious of a feeling of revulsion towards the present and of cold indif¬ 
ference towards the future. The only thing that remained was to regret 

the past, but the desire to act is not prompted by this melancholy sentiment. 

“Feci quod potui , faciant meliora poiemes /” ** he muttered in a weary 
voice, scanning the Latin verse. 

Saint-Priest asked: 


“But what’s to be done, General? ’ 

Rayevsky shrugged his shoulders. He didn’t care. Gorchakov answered 

the question for him: . , ,#■ 

“This is what ought to be done,” he said. “Prince Peter Ivanovich ought 

,o assemble all the Corps Commanders of both Armies . . “ e d , ' 

nior officer_Everybody will obey him. . . After that, he should 

bly have'met““So 'obj“t i'on" To the not 

abandonment of Smolensk seemed so ut er y t h c | r eyes, in bitter 

in d = e by B Srench, y and behind 

Moscow was the whole of Russia. 


I 


* Sou,, made from fresh cabbage. Literally.!'^ olen 1 ^[ 

** 1 have done all I could. If anybody can do better, 


“Do that. Prince! Take Barclay’s place! Without delay! At once!” were 

the cries that came thundering from all sides. 

Bagrattion stood motionless with lowered head, as if petrified in dumb 
submission. Bagrattion and submission! But beneath this unusually submis¬ 
sive exterior his heart was being torn by a painful dilemma. 

“A mutiny of the Generals!” he thought to himself. “And^I at the head 
of it! Well, if the good of Russia demands it, I am ready. Rea'dy to mutiny, 
and even to lead it. But is it for Russia s good? 

His recent conversation with Barclay had influenced him in a very 
strange way.Had it not been for that conversation he would have decide 1 with¬ 
out hesitation. Now, however, he felt at a loss. While Barclay was conceal¬ 
ing his real intentions and Prince Peter Ivanovich was trying to guess them, 
amotion governed his reason; his detestation of the “Quaker ” obscured 
everything else. But today, the “Quaker” had expressed himself so fully 
and so clearly, that Bagrattion’s feeling of enmity towards him had almost 
vanished, and the alarming thought came uppermost in his mind: what if 
Barclay was right? The militia was far away. God knew what its numbers 
were. Militia are not seasoned troops. All Russia's hopes were centered 
on the handful of men mustered near Smolensk. It was not hard to die. 
But supposing Napoleon crushed this handful tomorrow? Russia would 
fall ingloriously before him the day after. . . . Bagrattion raised his head, 
folded his arms across his chest and looking straight at the Generals said: 

“I cannot do this, friends!” 


* * * 


The 6torm dropped. Flashes of light still flitted among the clouds of 
gunpowder smoke, but the sound of cannon shots was heard only rarely. 
The musketry fire too gradually subsided into a faint and distant rattle. 
The sky over the city was lit up by a brilliant glare, slashed by streaks of 
flame, which spread like the rays of the rising sun. To the left, windmills 
were burning. Although enveloped in flames, they continued to turn and 
their rapidly revolving sails formed crimson circles. To the right, against 
the dark sky, showers of multi-coloured sparks discharged by rockets were 
flying among the stars. At midnight General Dokhturov received the order 
to abandon the city, to retire to the left bank of the Dnieper and blow up 
the bridge, and temporarily to hold only the Petersburg Suburb, which was 
occupied by General Konovnitsin’s 3rd Division. Just before dawn the 
6th Corps was already on the Great Moscow Road. 


Simultaneously the Second Army set out on the march. Bagrattion had 
decided to proceed to Pneva Sloboda, cross the Dnieper there, and then march 
straight to Dorogobuzh. The infantry plodded on at a slow pace. The 
artillery barely dragged itself along. The guns were hauled bv horses three 
abreast and the ammunition carts by two, but even then they stuck fast 
in the mud. Travin’s company continued to attract universal attention. 
The broken wheels, damaged by cannon-balls but still held together by 
the iron tyres, roused interest and awe. Travin’s hand was now properly 
bandaged, but he had refused to go to the rear among the wounded. Swayin® 
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in the saddle on his shaggy pony, he glanced back at Smolensk and thought to 
himself: “Who can say when the Russian language, Russian songs and the 
mighty Russian ‘ Hurrah!’ will be heard in this city again? And when, at last, 
it does ring out over the graves of the fallen, their old bones will shudder.’’ 
And with that he shuddered himself. 

"I am looking for you!” he heard Olferyev say. “I went to the ambu¬ 
lance train to find you!” 

"Oh, what a bore this little aristocrat is!” thought Travin to himself, 
and then added aloud: “What do you want me for? I am not in the mood 
lor philosophical discussions just now!” 

But Olfcryev did not take offence. 

“Listen!' he said. “In the first place, the Commander-in-Chief has 
ordered that your sword be returned to you. Secondly, Felich has been 
killed . . . .” 

“What?”—exclaimed Travin. 

“Y es. He left his regiment this afternoon, galloped to the city, rushed 
into the scrap at the Molokkov Gate, stabbed and hacked at the retreating 
Dragoons to rally them and perished himself. What was this man seeking 
for? W hat did he want? Thousands of Russians are lying dead in Smolensk 
and for each of these unknown names there is a heart in our boundless land 
which will remember it. There the deajd will live. The lisping ol their 
children romping in the peasant farmyards, the sad sighs of mothers or 
sweethearts, the kind words of brothers and friends—all are lor him. Sitting 
at the table they will mention his name and a tear will roll down a rosy 
cheek or deep and crooked furrow. But Felich? Who will think of him?’ 

“Och, your honour! How fine you talk!” exclaimed a soldier marching 
by Olferyev’s side. “Nobody could have put it better. It s because life 
goes or. after us that we fellows are unafraid of death!” 

It was gunner Ugodnikov. Agitated, his eyes aglow, he had hung on 
to every word that Olferyev had uttered. Travin heaved a sigh.^ 

“Felich was a queer creature, God rest his soul!” he said. You spoke 
of friendship yesterday, Olferyev. If you have not changed your mind, 
let us conclude a concordat. You’re a good lellow: Ugodnikov is a goo 
fellow. It's good to be friends with good fellows. This is what I propose: 

let us all three be friends!” 

Olferyev gazed at him in astonishment and said: 

“Esl-il possible que vous fades celte offre strieusemenl. A ce qu «/ me 
paraii, vous badinez, mais il n'y a pas d plaisanler la-dessus. Nous sommes 

des offiriers. . .”* , . , , . . 

-“Oh, Ugodnikov is only a gunner, is that it? I don t mmd t a ,D 
least,” answered Travin, and then added, guessing Olferyev s thought . 
“But actually I was joking, and perhaps it was out of place. // au 
der I'tqmlibre entre le trop el le trap pexx meme Jans la platsan " 
ever. I too have been a Felich, and have always remained one to >o.nc extent. 
Forgive me. Olferyev. Here is my hand in friendship. 

~ mean .hi, .arioualyV Pecbap, you - only |nkmg; U .0 .< i. on. ol place. \Y. 

arc oHirers. 

** One must retain a aeuso of proportion oven in JOft. 
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Bagrattion rode in the rear of his troops, sad and pensive, surrounded 
by his silent and gloomy adjutants. Cannon fire was again heard in the 
Army’s rear— the French had resumed their attack on Smolensk and Konov- 
nitsin’s Division was fighting the last battle. The firing spread and crept 
along the river. At last the French batteries thundered on the other side of 
the Dnieper. The river was narrow at this spot and cannon-balls whirled 
over the heads of Bagrattion and his suite, but Prince Peter Ivanovich did not 
even notice them. Olferyev came galloping towards the Generals. 

“Go to the Prince!” they whispered to him as he reached them. “Go 
to the Prince! He has been asking for you.” 

The Cornet rode up to the Commander-in-Cbicf. The latter’s face looked 
s6 sad that Olferyev's heart was touched. 

“What are we doing, Alyosha?” the Commander-in-Chief asked in a 
voice filled with anguish. 

“I am ashamed . . . ashamed. Your Excellency!” answered Olferyev 
fervently. “We transformed Smolensk into a den of horror, death and dis¬ 
aster, and are now retreating. . . . Where to?” 

“Where to?” echoed the Prince. 

“Into the gloom of this accursed night through which we arc now wan¬ 
dering. . . .” 

Olferyev wanted to say much more, but his horse suddenly swerved. 
A blast of cold air struck the Cornet’s face and something whizzed past his 
head with a deafening shriek. He could barely keep in his saddle. 

“I’m wounded!” was the fought that flashed through his mind. 

He wanted to utter these words aloud, but instead, he fell back and 
groaned. 

* * * 

The narrow and crooked streets of Smolensk were ablaze. The wooden 
pavements were smouldering, giving olF an acrid smoke. Gusts of whirling 
wind blew up spouts of embers and hot ashes At one of the batteries in the 
Petersburg Suburb, where fighting was still going on, stood the Cesarevitch, 
Constantine Pavlovich, and General Yertnolov. Drawn up to his full height, 
his coat unbuttoned, his arm extended towards the city, he presented a pic¬ 
ture of statuesque beauty. In a slightly trembling voice he declaimed: 

Who into the vortex has plunged our land? 

Called down Heaven's avenging hand ? 

Who stands to gain by the foe's machinations , 

War, and devastating conflagrations? 

The Cesarevitch s eyes flashed angrily under his straw-coloured brows. 

Barclay, my dear friend!” he answered in his husky voice. “That 
damned Chaldean. And now he does not want me to serve with you. He is 
driving me from the Army! The thought ol my sharing danger and glory 
with you is like a knife in his bosom! Canaille!” 

.They left the battery as they talked and were now walking through the 
•treets of the suburb. The warehouses formerly used for storing hemp and 


flax were now filled with wounded. Outside these premises there were 
pools of crimson water, which the surgeons’ assistants had poured out'after 
bathing the men's wounds. The air was rent by shrieks and groans. The 
Cesarevitch and Yermolov stepped into one of these improvised field hospi- 
tals and a frightful scene met their gaze. Wounded men were sitting, lying 
and standing, and surgeons in white aprons, their slfeeves rolled above their 
elbows, bustled among them, operating like butchers in a slaughter house. 
The air was so saturated with heavy and stifling vapours that the Cesare¬ 
vitch at once skipped back into the street. 

*It*s all Barclay’s fault!** he hissed, panting with indignation. “Rus¬ 
sia's curse! But I will teach that Chaldean a lesson yet! We shall not part 
so peacefully!" 

Suddenly he began to limp, in imitation of Barclay; and indeed, 
at that moment, he seemed to resemble him in some way. Yermolov 
laughed. 

* * * 


The French forded the river to the left of the burning bridge, and thread- 
ini: their way through vegetable gardens, hemp fields and orchards, they 
ad vanced to the cemetery. The Chasseur Regiments of General Konovni- 
tsin’s 3rd Division were concealed in the cemetery buildings. The command¬ 
er of the Division, a lean, dishevelled man with a sallow, tired face and 
larse clear eyes directed their fire in person. 

“Now lads,** he said, running from one group to another, “see that 

every bullet finds its billet. Don t waste a shot! 

The Chasseurs punished the French cruelly with their well-aimed fire, 
but grenades were already bursting over the cemetery buildings and their 
drv wooden roofs and walls were beginning to burn. Konovmtsin then led 
the men into the open and shouting: “Bayonets! Charge!*’ he ran on in front, 
waving his sword. A short sharp fight ensued. Before the first streaks of 
dawn appeared not only the cemetery, but the whole of the Petersburg 

Suburb was cleared of the enemy. . , , . 

This battle could not have altered the fate of Smolensk, but it had to 

be fouaht to enable the First Army to proceed unmolested along the t ie 

bank of the Dnieper, up the hill, beyond the Petersburg bar. 

the Plain below. The Army retreated s^ y. I^ ^ da k^ the office 

oTenadiers f^nd^tr = 

fcr a ■jarx.'sr-SS,vs 

their wail in* infants while their menfolk walked deje y ) , . 

of thel; lean and scraggy horses. Behind followed a process,on of nonde 

script pedestrians carrying knapsacks and satcheb. ^ hjs 

Polchaninov's heart sank at the si*. • Sl ^ensk and the surround- 
body seemed to sag. These were fugitives from .mole ob . 

in*' villages. Usually, troops on a difficult march are impatient 


stacles of this kind arise in their way, but it was not the case this time. 
Without a word of command they opened their ranks, leaving a lane for 
the sad procession to pass. Even the artillery swerved to the roadside and 
the gunners helped the peasants to haul out carts which had stuck in the mud. 
The Army sympathized with the people in their distress. 

“He’s driving all Russia from her home!” exclaimed fregulyacv. See 
what he’s doing! Once you let a beetle creep into your cabbage patch you 
can say good-bye to your cabbage! Ekli! May the Devil choke him! 

“A joke’s a joke, brother, but don’t put evil thoughts in people s heads! 
retorted old Sergeant Brezgun admonishingly; but he was not as stern and 
emphatic as he usually was. He, too, was disgusted with what was going on. 
And besides, Tregulyaev was not joking at all. Starynchuk heard all this 
and took it strongly to heart. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Beyond Smolensk lay Russia—the broad expanse of black earth country, 
boundless seas of waving, golden corn checkered with brown patches of 
newly ploughed fields, birch woods on the horizon, and the double row 
of willows, dishevelled by winter storms, lining the highroads. It was very 
hot, windy and dusty. Both men and horses were tortured by thirst. The 
horses eagerly stretched their muzzles to the streams that were met with 
on the way, but they could not drink with their bits in their mouths, and 
this drove them frantic. The men carried their shakos under their arms and 
covered their heads with handkerchiefs or tree leaves. The eyes ot many 
of them were inflamed and watery, the effect of the smoke from the bivouac 
fires and of the whirling dust. 

The troops were almost exhausted. The infantrymen slept on the march 
under the shrill strains of fife and drum and collided with each other, 
causing confusion in the ranks. The cavalrymen dozed in their saddles. 
And all this was due not so much to the long marches as to the frequent 
halts, which are inevitable when a large body of troops is moving along a 
single road. The men’s uniforms were worn to shreds. Instead of the regu¬ 
lation pantaloons many of them wore motley, roughly patched trousers, 
God knows where obtained. Their belts and pouches had not been pipe-clayed 
for ever so long and were now of a dirty yellow hue. But nobody paid any 
attention to this. The only thing that mattered was to keep the arms in good 
condition, and this was seen to by everybody, from the General down to the 
lowest waggon driver. Behind the Army trailed thousands of provision 
carts and ambulance carts carrying the wounded. 

The nearby roar of artillery is exhilarating, its distant rumble is de¬ 
pressing. The spirit of the troops was at low ebb. Several soldiers dropped 
out to look at a mile-post and read out aloud: 

“Moscow—three hundred and ten versts.” 

This was caught up by others, passed on from line to line and soon was 
carried to all the regiments, divisions and corps. Dorogobuzh, Vyazma — 
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ancient Russian place names, the very sound of which gripped the men’a 
hearts. 

“Vyazma town—of Moscow town the gate.” 

In every company, in every squadron, weary men, their lips parched 
and grey Iroin dust and heat, were heard to mutter the words, so sinister 
in their vague significance: 

“Russians aren't crabs—they don't like to crawl backwards! ‘He’ is 
up to some devilment ‘he’ is!” 


“Halt!” In an instant the cauldrons were up, the cooks running for 
water and the butchers leading cattle to be slaughtered for the pot. The 
soldiers pulled down derelict barns, threshing sheds and fences, for what 
kind of a bivouac is it without firewood, straw and fence poles? The poles 
tied with wisps of straw were used as supports for the cauldrons. The caval¬ 
rymen tethered their horses without, however, removing the saddles. 
They merely loosened the girths, unfastened the bits and slung nose-bags 
filled with hay to the horses’ heads. With in half an hour the bivouac was 
ready. Men were sitting round the fires munching their food and conversing. 
But no matter what the conversation started with, it inevitably turned to 


him. 


Wonderful life this!” exclaimed the irrepressible Tregulyaev. “Belly 
for a bed; back for a blanket; fist for a pillow, what else needs a fellow? 
If your pillow’s too high, take two fingers away. D’ye hear that, Vlas? 
(this to Starynchuk), learn it well, brother!” 

Turning to Sergeant Brezgun he said: 

“It looks to me, Ivan Ivanovich, as though we have only one more 
march to perform now; to the bridge . . . and into the water! What do 
you think?” 

Brezgun stroked his whiskers. He understood what Tregulyaev was 

driving at and answered to the point: 

“Who can tell? Perhaps it’s all because ‘he’ is so crafty. He may have 
something up his sleeve ‘He’ has a head on him, you can’t deny that!” 

“But what’s the use of a head without sense, Ivan Ivanovich, retorted 
Tregulyaev. “And where’s ‘his’ sense if he’ has brought Vlas to such a 
stafe that be wants to tear bun fo pieces? And he’s brought everybody to 
this state. He’ thinks with hjs backside, not with his head. \ ou can t 
make a hunchback stand straight against the wall. ‘He is crooked. He 
is a snake with his coils round Russia. The old folks are right when they say 
that you can’t tell an enemy until you have given him food an 
drink A nice ^Commander-in-Chief we're blessed with, to be sure. 

Before Rudnya and Smolensk, Brezgun would not have tolerated language 
of this sort b.Vnow be sat si.ent, with bis bead down. Tregu yaev w.ved 
bis band in disgust, wiped bis mouth and rose. Glancing round he °°ucc 

the Carabineers of the other squads gathering round ' u 

field. He guessed that they had discovered a pit in wbic P , 

buried their potatoes before making for the forest to escape the French. 
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A fairly large crowd of men were already bustling round their treasure 
trove. Some were digging the potatoes and shovelling them into the skirts 
of the other men’s greatcoats. Tregulyaev ran up to the pit and took his 
place in the line; but he found waiting a tedious job, and besides, he 
feared that there would be no potatoes left by the time his turn came, so 
he shouted at the top of his voice: 

“The Prince! The Prince is coming!” 

In the First Army, “Prince” meant the Cesarevitch, who was vea-y stern 
in matters concerning the maintenance of good order in the ranks 
and punished infractions very severely. On hearing Tregulyaev shout, 
the soldiers took to their heels. This was exactly what Tregulyaev 
wanted. The pit now lay open before him with a heap of temptingly 
pink potatoes lying at the bottom. He unhurriedly slipped into the 
pit and began to till the pockets and skirt of his greatcoat. 

“Stand and don't totter, walk and don’t stagger, talk and don’t 
stammer, tell fibs within measure,” he muttered to himself gleefully 
as he gathered up the spuds. 

But his bliss was disturbed in the most sudden and surprising 
manner./ Now he heard the cry: 

“The Prince. The Prince is coming!” 

Convinced that somebody was trying to fool him as he had 
fooled the others, he slowly raised his head and to his astonishment, 
he actually did see the Cesarevitch Constantine Pavlovich, mounted 
on a roan horse and aceompanicd by a small suite, making for the 
spot where the Carabineer ’s Company was bivouacked. The Pi ince rode 
close by the spot where Tregulyaev was standing stiff at attention, 
but he did not even glance at the pit or at the soldier. Meanwhile, 
the Prince’s approach was observed by the Company. The men lined 
up in squads and loud commands reached Tregulyacv’s cars. He 
jumped out of the pit, and sticking the corners of his heavily laden 
greatcoat under his belt, ran to his post as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

The Cesarevitch greeted the men gloomily and slowly rode down the 
line. Unconsciously, he tugged at the reins in his left hand rather severely 
and his tall roan bared its teeth and with w r hite foam dripping from its 
mouth, made a vicious snap at its rider’s leg. Drawing rein, the Prince sat 
in the saddle silent and pensive for a while and at last said in a husky voice: 

“A bad state of affairs, friends, but what can be donfr about it? We are 
not to blame. . . . It’s painful, very painful, enough to make one weep . . . 
but we must obey those in command over us. . . . My heart is breaking 
no less than yours. ... No good will come of it. . . . Old messmates! 
‘His’ heart is not ours. . . . That’s the trouble! But what can we do?” 

He continued in the same strain for a long time and then, with a curt 

nod, and frowning still more heavily, he turned his horse abruptly and 

rode ofT. All the time the Prince was speaking Starynckuk stood as stiff as a 

post, and he remained thus standing after the Prince had gone. His face 

was deathly pale. He trembled at the knees; he felt his anger rising and chok¬ 
ing him. ° 
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‘ So the thing he hated Barclay for was all true,” he reflected. “It was 

not mere soldiers’talk. It must be true since the Tsar’s brother said so. . . .” 

He looked round and saw other faces, pale and distorted with anger like 
his own. d he potatoes had dribbled out of Tregulyaev’s greatcoat long ago, 
but the latter had not noticed it. Somebody’s musket fell to the ground 
with a crash. A loud sob was heard. . . . 

* * * 


The ambulance carts were halted in a dark wood, on a narrow dirty track 
filled with puddles, near a wooden fence which surrounded an ancient 
monastery. In the little wooden chapel the monks were performing the last 
rites for a General and several staff officers who had just died of their wounds. 
The sextons, assisted by the ambulance drivers, were hastily digging 
graves, large pits capable of holding twenty to thirty bodies. Others were re¬ 
moving the dead from the carts to make room for the wounded who were 
still alive. Groans, shrieks, prayers and curses rent the air. From the low 
refectory a couple of monks carried a cauldron filled with steaming buck¬ 
wheat suspended from a pole resting on their shoulders. The slightly'wounded 
officers were gathered round the chapel, engaged in animated conversation. 
A lanky Infantry Lieutenant, his eyes blazing with anger, was saying: 

“What do you make of it all, gentlemen? First we wandered aimlessly 
round Smolensk, almost giving it up without a fight. Then, as if for a lark, 
they send only our Corps to defend it, while all the other troops look on 
from the hills like the audience at the Italian opera! After heavy fighting 
we repulse the attack. . . . And then we abandon Smolensk altogether! 
What do you make of it all, gentlemen, I ask you? And we were to have 
retreated along the St. Petersburg Road! . . . It’s a miracle we did not 

lose the Army!” , , , . 

“A rotten business!” exclaimed a shrill-voiced, rosy-checked Artillery 

Ensign. “The Russians are a brave and noble people, born to fight in the 

open and not to pursue silly tactics!” . 

“I ask you, what does it all mean?” the lanky Lieutenant enquired again. 

“No need to ask,” answered a red-haired Captain of Dragoons m a con¬ 
fident bass voice. “We have been betrayed to the enemy. Treachery, Si . 


Tha O)fer'yev hldTeceived a heavy blow in the hip from “ Ci, " non ’^" “y 
his side was severely bruised and swollen. The surgeons looked anxiously 
at the livid weals that covered his body for the sinister signs o^gangreine. 
Pain and fever had greatly weakened him, and now and again he fell^n 

conscious and delirious. Happily, h,s close asS< C I "“ x .„ icn ” es tha t 
and the latter s concern saved him from many of ambu . 

other wounded officers suffered. He was not carrie but in 

lance cart filled with wounded and men vrha had died on^ 

a tarantass, which, though open, was < -®P a “ l ’ . gi(Ie 0 f t fi e driver, 

His old man- servant Nikanor sat on the box by e si wa8 in 

weeping all the time. In his delirium Olferyev unagmed^t 
a large! smoke-begrimed bathhouse of the type to be found in pro 
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towns tor the common people. It was frightfully hot and Olferycv felt 
stifled with the heat. From the ceiling, like flitches of bacon, were suspended 
the dry and brown bodies of human beings with eyes bulging with pain and 
fear. They were being smoked for Easter. And Olferyev knew that he too 
would soon be suspended in the same way. The only reason why this had 
not happened already was that they -were waiting for another arrival. 
“Who can it be?” he asked Travin. “Oh, another aristocrat—von Kting- 
fer,” answered Travin. In that instant Klingfer appeared looking pale 
add thin, and supported by two hospital attendants. A bloodstained splint 
protruded from his bandaged right shoulder. 

“Put this officer in here,” said a surgeon with the ribbon of the Order of 
Anna on his breast to the attendants. “This carriage is quite big. . . . 
Careful now, you devils! Two is always good company, and conduces to a 
speedy recovery!” 

Olferyev wanted to object, but he could find neither the W’ords nor the 
strength to do so. Klingfer struggled to get away from the tarantass, but 
he was picked up in the brawny arms of the attendants and placed beside 
Olferyev. 

“That’s splendid!” said the surgeon. “Salfet,* your honour!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

Colonel Tol had scarcely left his saddle from the moment the retreat 
from Smolensk began. The awkward position he found himself in had not 
in the least diminished his energy. On the contrary, it was in seething 
activity that he sought a balm for this troubled mind and confidence in the 
futuie. Tol rode a very small, long-tailed, light grey ambler, which no 
quarte:master officer, even when mounted on the finest thoroughbred, could 
keep pace with. On this horse the Colonel rode no less than a hundred 
versts every day, searching for a convenient position for a general engage¬ 
ment. And so he rode with the other quartermasters trailing in his rear. 

The Colonel was perfectly well aw'are that all these explorations W'cre 
utterly useless, as Barclay w’as still determined to avoid giving Napoleon 
battle. The Commander-in-Chief had ordered Tol to find a natural posi¬ 
tion on the line of retreat only in order to create the impression that he 
desired to offer the enemy determined resistance, and Tol fostered this 
impression of resolute activity which the Commander-in-Chief required 
with amazing zeal. By doing so, however, although not deceived himself, 
he 6eemcd to place himself on a par with those who were. He too was a vic¬ 
tim of Barclay’s duplicity, and thus, as it were, dissociated him from the 
Commander-in-Chief and gave him the right to abuse him as the others 

. on.'™ 8 theSC ““P 01 ^ 0111 considerations that prompted his tireless activ¬ 

ity. The armies arrived at the positions he chose, halted there for several 
hours, and then proceeded further. Tol’s fruitless energy wearied his subor- 

Bad Latin for Salve —safe journey, 
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d mates, but he was ruthless and exacting, and he brooked no denial. Some* 
times he would say with a subtle smile: 

“iVo need for you on our faults to dwell , 

Alas, we know them all too well!” 

He was fond of quoting Russian proverbs, and always did so aptly and 
to the point; but in throwing this stone at Barclay he thought to himself: 
“Das ist ein verfluchtes Land , da ist nichts an zufan gen.”* 

Near Dorogobuzh a rare thing happened. The energetic Colonel was ac¬ 
tually resting in his shack, on a camp bed made of rough planks. His coat 
•was unbuttoned, and he was smoking a long pipe with evident enjoyment. 
H.is repose was rudely interrupted, however, by the intrusion of Count 
Leiming, Barclay’s ape-like aide-de-camp. 

“I am so glad I have found you in,” he said walking into the shack. 
“And very glad, too, to have found you alone!” 

This prelude, and Leiming’s mysterious air, roused Tol’s curiosity, but 
he made an effort to answer in the most indifferent tone he could command. 

“Oh, come in, my dear Count!” he replied. “It is doubly boring to try 
to kill one’s boredom alone. Only egoists can think otherwise.” 

“How clever he is!” thought Leiming to himself, and then said aloud 
with a still more mysterious air: 

“I have come to share some extremely important news with you. I 
don’t think I can find a better confidant. In payment for my candour I 
want advice!” 

The Count looked round furtively and continued: 

“This news has put me in a quandary. If I were in St. Petersburg I 
would know what to do, but here. . . 

Two heads are better than one,” interjected Tol. 

Quite true!” answered the Count. “Moreover, we are both in the same 
boat. Vous etes obligt de m'empecher de faire une betise.** Both of us enjoy the 
gracious attention of our worthy General, Barclay de Tolly. . . . 

The Colonel was getting an inkling of what was in the wind. ^ 

“It seems to me,” he said, blowing perfect rings of tobacco smoke, “that 
while I, by his orders, am looking for positions for the Army, he has en¬ 
tirely lost his own position.” . . 

“How clever he is,” thought Leiming again, and swiftly drawing a let¬ 
ter from the inside of his coat he said: “Listen! 

Tol closed his eyes. The German phrases in which the letter was couched 

ran „ pleasantly in his ears. Leiming’. uncle in St. Petersburg the tutor 
to the young Grand Dukes, was closely connected with the Court, had weight 
and influence there and the opportunity of obtaining first-hand information 
about affairs of state. He had taken advantage of a trustworthy mcaos of 
informing his nephew, in this letter, of matter, of cardinal 

■ It appeared that Barclay had been dismissed >Dd ^ “'',L Russian 
chev-Kutuzov had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the Kus.ian 
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* This is on accursed country. One cannot do anything here 

** You must save me from committing a blunder. 
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Annies. This tad not passed off smoothly, the letter stated. The details 
were as follows: the matter had been decided by a committee consisting of 
the six highest dignitaries of the Empire. None of them had questioned the 
necessity of removing Barclay, but they differed very strongly among each 
other as to who was the most suitable candidate for the post of Command- 
er-in-Chief. The names of Bagrattion, Bennigsen and Tormassov were 
mentioned, but finally they agreed on Kutuzov. This unanimous decision 
was very displeasing to the Emperor. He did not want Kutuzov. On sign¬ 
ing the order he metaphorically “washed his hands” as Pontius Pilate had 
done in his day. This magnificent Emperor went even further in his self- 
abnegation: he gave the new Commander-in-Chief an entirely free hand 
and waived his unquestionable prerogative to veto his commands. On these 
terms Kutuzov accepted the appointment and was now on the way to meet 
the Army. 

After reading all this Leiming carefully folded the letter and glanced 
at Tol. The Colonel looked so pleased, and such a blissful smile flitted about 
his lips, that the Count was astonished. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Are you not disturbed by the prospect of 
losing our worthy Barclay? I don’t know Kutuzov, but I know he will not 
be a second Barclay to me. I want to apply for a post in the fighting forces. 
For God’s sake, advise me what to do!” 

“Humph!” grunted Tol. “The fighting forces undoubtedly need capable 
officers like yourself. Count. As for me, my position is entirely different 
from yours. Kutuzov will not be a second Barclay to me either, but he will 
be Kutuzov, and that’s good enough forme. I was a Cadet at the Infantry 
Corps when he was the chief of that establishment, and he loved me like a 
father. But why are we discussing his appointment solely from the point 
of view of our private affairs? What about the Army? What about Russia? 
Within a month we find ourselves beyond Smolensk. What’s to prevent 
the enemy from covering the three hundred versts to Moscow in ten days 
while the Commanders-in-Chief are arguing and exchanging correspondence 
about Porechye and Mstislavl? Kutuzov will not have to argue and engage 
m correspondence. True, he is well on in years. Well, we shall try to gal¬ 
vanize him out of his senility-We have no lack of energy. Blunders and 

censure we shall leave to him-he, with his fame, can stand it-success 
and praise we shall rightly take for ourselves. The Army has known Tol 
as a Colonel—m gorgeous epaulets he will be the hero of all Russia! We 
s all break down resistance wherever we encounter it! We shall clip Bag- 
rattion s wings and dock Yermolov’s tail!” F 8 

a 2 it™d had D ,:r: to h i s feet 6t<mdin s ^ of the shack 

Which he hldt- rad ' atm S heaUh and vigour. Extending his hand in 
Winch he held his p.pe with the stem broken in half, he exclaimed: 

• This is a splendid country! One can do anything her«I 



Near tlie village of Fedorovka, close to Dorogobuzh, a position was at 
last found which was quite suitable fora general engagement. At all events 
this wai bow the Quartermaster-General described it to Barclay. 

“ Dn > ist cine >unrkr Position!"* he said. 

Aetna 11 v. however, the position had so many serious drawbacks that 
it was neither strong, nor fit for a general engagement. Tol was aware of 
tins, but he was quite convinced that Barclay, having consistently evaded 
battle up to now, was least of all inclined to fight on the eve of his dismis¬ 
sal, of which, no doubt, he had already been informed. Consequently, 
he thought, this slight subterfuge could do no harm. He had been ordered 
to find a position and he had found one. It had to be a strong position? 
Well, **das isi eine starke Position!'"' That was how Tol reasoned. 

But Barclay reasoned quite differently. He had been, indeed, already 
informed of Kutuzov's appointment, and the expected arrival of the new 
Commander-in-Chief would bring to a close a definite stage of the great 
war that would be associated with his name. For him it had been a period 
of bitterness and vexation. The hatred of the troops offended, depressed and 
pained him beyond degree. Thirty years of comradeship-in-arms with Rus¬ 
sian soldiers were gone for nothing, and the only reward he had received 
for his loyalty and devotion were slander and public contumely. He had 
been unable to alter the situation; but now that the new Coinmander-in- 
Chief was on the way to join the Army, and he, Barclay, would be in com¬ 
mand onlv a few days longer, the opportunity to do so occurred. He was 
able, at last, to do what both the Army and the people so passionately de¬ 
sired. In these last days he was prepared to encounter Napoleon. If f success 
was achieved—another would lead the troops to fresh victories If defeat 
was met with-it would not be he who would rally and strengthen the de¬ 
feated forces. He had to decide to give battle in order that his name might 
not be forever associated only with retreating, manoeuvres prudence 
and caution. He wanted to justify himself in the eyes of the armies 
before leaving them. The only way to do this was to enter into a gener 

engagement. 

44 Eine starke Position /” Tol had said. 

“Show me this position, Karl Fedorovich,” said Barclay. I -11 go 

with Prince Bajjrattion to inspect it. j 

Barclay never requested, he commanded: but his commands alway s sound 

ed like requests, and with Tol he was never peremptory. But th.s only 

served to fin the Colonel's vanity and to give wings to h.s ambuions. He 

b0 "o d n .'Jfteiri'f A'ulost the two Commanders-in-Chief and the Cesare- 
vitch”ed'by them Staffs and suite, wen, 

tion. Mounted on the grey ambler and el.gh V .il terrain. Ashe 

Tol rode in front and pointed to the various c * ^ . h shutting 

spoke be turned his broad shoulders to the right and left ^ 

out the view of the spots he was pointing ^ on the 

conscious of this. Several time. Bagrattion struck D y 


* It is a stronj position 
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, w ; th his r idine whip, and each time Tol looked round, raised two 

fingers to his hat in salute, but obscured the view again. Prince Peter 
Ivanovich had long entertained a dislike for this cocksure and presumptuous 
person. He found much that was repulsive even in h.s appearance 
sleek, smug freshness, his eternal, slightly supercilious smile, and h.s curt, 

^“Nicesti*mes these. Your Highness,'" Prince Peter whispered to the Ceiar- 

evitch. “It’s the insolent rogues that get to the top! 

The Ccsarevitch glanced at Tol and nodded agreement. 

“But Karl Fedorovich, this is not a strong position at all,” observed 
Barclay. “The ridge on the right flank runs parallel with the extension of 
our first line. That means that the French can keep our entire front under 


fire.” 

“We «an build a redoubt on the hill. Your Excellency, and this draw¬ 
back will be removed,” answered Tol. 

“Yes, we can build a redoubt, but that lake, over there, will make it 
difficult to hold. We would at once have to despatch large numbers of in¬ 
fantry and artillery there, and, consequently, keep them out of the general 
engagement. But suppose they are dislodged? There is no safe line for them 
to retreat to!” •> 

This was the last thing Tol had expected. Barclay was criticizing the 
position in the detailed and thorough manner that he nlouc was capable of 
doing. The Quartermaster-General blushed with vexation. In the first 
place, he did not see the sense of this carping criticism. Secondly, it irre¬ 
parably damaged his reputation as the most educated and capable staff 
officer in the Army. And this only a few days before the arrival ol the new 
Commander-in-Chief! Probably Barclay did not suspect that he, Tol, was 
already aware of his dismissal. This absurd and extremely awkward situa¬ 
tion must be remedied at once. Barclay must be pulled up and made to 
understand that his criticism was belated and superfluous. Tol bent over 
and fingered the straps of his horse's bridle and in a tone of undisguised 
hauteur and insolence he said: 


“A better pnsitiou could not be found, Your Excellency. I don’t know 
what you want. I chose the position, hence it cannot have the drawbacks 
you refer to,” and he laid special emphasis on the “I.” 

Bagrattion bad listened closely to the conversation between the Com- 
maoder-in-Chief and his, Quartermaster-General. Barclay was right. The 
position was worthless. Prince Peter vividly pictured to himself the absurd 
blunders that would inevitably be committed in the course of the battle 
if the Army occupied it. How much sacrifice, blood and suffering, and 
lost chances ol success this would involve! Honour to Barclay for having 
perceived the blunder bis favourite had committed and lor not attempting 
to conceal it as was his wont to do. The Army could not give the French 
battle here. Barclay was, shrewd! But Tol—what sort of a bird was he? 
And how quickly he passed from humility to unprecedented insolence in 
defending himself! Was that fortuitous? Of course not! He had sensed what 
was in the wind and had become presumptuous. This touched Bagrattion 
to the quick, and his wrath burst out like a flash af ignited gunpowder. 


He dug his spurs into his horse with such force that it leapt forward 
swerved and collided with the Quartermaster-General’s horse. * 

“How dare you talk like that. Colonel!” he demanded in a white heat 
of passion. “And in whose presence, too! In the presence of the brother of 
your Sire! In the presence of the Commanders-in-Chief! You . . . cub! 

Do you know what that means? A pipe-clayed pouch! A private’s tunic! Re¬ 
duced to the ranks . . . that’s what you deserve!” And with that he struck 
his horse a swinging blow on the neck. His sharp profile stood out distinctly 
against the background of the bright, sunny sky and gave the impression 
of an eagle wearing a General’s plumed hat. 

Silence ensued. Barclay sat motionless in his saddle, calm, almost in¬ 
different. The Cesarevitch dug his spurs into his roan and reined in among 
the group of officers of the suite. Tol’s face went livid. Raising hishandto 
his hat in salute, he drew up so stiffly that he almost looked lean.in another 
instant large transparent tears were rolling down his cheeks. Bagrattion 
turned to Barclay and said: 

“You are right, Mikhail Bogdanovich. It is my opinion too that this 
position is worthless. We cannot give battle here. It is a great pity that 
we were brought here. We must retreat! We must make for Gzhatsk without 
delay, and there wait for Miloradovich and his reinforcements. There we 
shall put up a fight, and we shall not retreat another step!” 

Barclay remained silent. How could he say “Yes” or “No” when, obvious¬ 
ly, he would no longer be in command at Gzhatsk? But how difficult it 
was to say this openly! Very difficult! If only somebody would help him! 

As if in answer to his prayer Bagrattion spoke. He understood, and hav¬ 
ing understood he said bluntly: 

“The new Commander-in-Chief may arrive in Gzhatsk; but act according 
to your own discretion, Mikhail Bogdanovich!” 

; And saying this he looked round with such a frank 6milc that Barclay, 
the Cesarevitch, Yermolov and even Tol gained the impression that in look¬ 
ing straight into the faces of friends and enemies he wanted to imbue them 
with a particle of his own simple, honest and magnanimous spirit. Barclay 

bowed his head. n 

“I doubt whether I shall be in command in Gzhatsk, gentlemen, he 
said. And turning to General Kiekin, his adjutant for the day, he added: 
“Issue, at once, the order to retreat, to commence at 4 a.m. tomorrow 

morning!” ‘ 

On the way back Yermolov rode up to Tol and 6aid to nun: 

“How could you behave like that, Karl Fedorovich? Any man can make 

a mistake, but why did you bristle up like that?!” 

Tol looked up at him angrily and replied in French so that Bagrattion 

might not understand: . 

“S’,7 ny a pas de position, il faut en faire une. C est mon mttier 

faites le votre aussi lien won 
The muffled roar of artillery was heard from where the rearguard wa 


* When no position is available, one has to be made. That ie_my job. Try to do your 
as well as I do mine. ^ 
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posted. This was Platov holding up the French who were trying to force 
their way to Moscow. 

“Tomorrow I shall put in a request to be transferred to the fighting 
forces,” thought Tol to himself. 


Dorogobuzh had only two streets intersected by small 6ide streets and 
lined with low wooden houses. In the middle of the town, reaching down 
to the river, there was a wide square, overgrown with grass and wild flow¬ 
ers, where, in the daytime, cows and geese found peaceful pasture. Just 
now, however, on this miserable evening, which heralded the approach of 
an early autumn, troops were passing through the square. The Commandcr- 
in-Chief halted to watch the mixed Grenadier Division march past. 

The inhabitants had abandoned the town. Next day, after beating off 
the French, the rearguard would arrive. Dorogobuzh would go up in flames, 
and nothing would remain of it except bare chimneys and heaps of charred 
rafters. This had been the fate of no few small towns through which the Army 
had retreated. The enemy might have found warm and comfortable quarters 
in thousands of houses made homely by numerous generations of Russian 
people, but he did not find them! Nobody had any doubt but that this was 
the best, the only thing to do. This scene of wrecked homes, other people’s 
yet their own, infuriated the retreating Army, not only against the French, 
but also against Barclay. 

A cold, heavy rain was falling and the wind cruelly blew the slanting 
6treaks into the frowning, pale and weary face of the Commandcr-in-Ckicf 
as he stood with two or three aides-de-camp on the edge of the Dorogobuzh 
town square. His cloak fluttered around him like a flag, now covering and 
now exposing the diamond Star gleaming dimly on his breast. Had he not 
held his plumed hat to his head, it would have been blown away long ago. 
As often happens in such cases, very few had remained of his numerous 
Headquarters Staff, but neither the rain, the sudden disappearance of his 
adjutants, nor his weariness could disturb his serenity. As the troops marched 
past the buzz of low conversation hung over the disordered ranks. Barclay 
knew what this meant:The soldiers no longer regarded him as their Command- 
er-in-Chief. Now and again he greeted them, but his words were blown into 
the rain and darkness and died away with no answering echo. The soldiers 
would not respond. The buzz of Conversation only increased in volume and 
here and there a jeering voice was heard. 

“Hark at him!” said Tregulyaev, mocking at the Commander-in-Chief. 

bays nothing for months, saves it all up like his pay. When he does open 

Jus mouth he has nothing to say! We’ve been taught by our mammies and 

taught by the strap, but never have we had a teacher like that! Vlas! Why 

don t you shout to him: ‘It’s no use jumping out of the rain into the 
river to get dry!”* 

H “ d Tre ^'yaevkno'™ "'^t was going on in Starynchuk 's breast just 

r"-, h t C , W °“ ld . “ ot h “ v * ‘ eased him this way. From the beginning of the 
etreat he had been filled with a consuming hatred for the man who was 
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driving the Army away from the enemy as fast as he could make it move H. 
stepped into puddles without knowing or earing where he put his feet which 

were encased ,n hoots w orn to the uppers by endless marches. The tight high 
collar of his greatcoat, scorched at bivouac fires, suffocated him. On drawing 
level with the Conunander-in-Chief he shouted: 6 

“God punish the traitor!” 

The buzz of conversation ceased in an instant. Barclay t^ok a step for¬ 
ward. His aides rushed to the Carabineer’s Company. A command was heard* 

“Halt! Shun!” 

A search was made for the culprit. It would have been no difficult matter 
for Star} nchuk to hide in the darkness of the night. Tregulyaev prodded 
him in the back several times, hinting to him to make himself scarce; but 
Starynchuk bad no intention of hiding. He drew himself up in front of Count 
Leiming and said loudly and distinctly: 

“I said it, your honour!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

After outlining the extraordinary case of Grenadier Starynchuk, the Di¬ 
visional Prosecutor, an official in a black uniform, with a long nose and the 
face of a Jesuit, stood to attention and remained 6ilent. In preparing the 
case he had not given a thought to Starynchuk, to the reason why the latter 
bad insulted the Commander-in-Chief, or to the Commander-in-Chief himself; 
he had very conscientiously and thoroughly dealt with the dry facts of 
the case, and the indictment he drew up contained a very detailed account 
of the defendant’s army career. Hence, he was totally at a loss to under¬ 
stand why one of the members of the Court-Martial, Divisional Quarter¬ 
master, Lieutenant Polchaninov, not only expressed his disagreement with 
the verdict, but refused to sign it. It bore the signatures of the president and 
the members of the Court, and of the Prosecutor himself, but not that of 
Polchaninov. Not that this affected the case in any way. The offence was so 
heinous that according to the regulations of Peter the Great, the culprit was 
liable to the penalty of being hanged, drawn and quartered. The Court- 
Martial sentenced Starynchuk to be beheaded in conformity with the regu¬ 
lations of Empress Anne. Judging by precedents which had occurred since 
1740, however, the Prosecutor surmised th^t the commander of the Division, 
by whom the sentence had to be confirmed, would commute the sentence to 
one of death by shooting. 

* * # 

Prince Karl Mecklenburg took up a pen and paused in reflection. “Dos 
ist schrecklich!"* he thought to himself. It is possible to win wars without 
ecience, but it can’t be won without discipline! Napoleon won t be defea ed 
by soldiers like Starynchuk! But all the Russian soldiers were like him- 


* This is frightful I 
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ienorant, downtrodden, dull-witted and lacking in moral sense. Das mist 
ja nicht was Ehre heisst! * Had he done right in binding his fate with 

In army and a people who cannot be victors? . . . 

These reflections caused the Prince to feel a tickling sensation in the 

nose as if he had taken a pinch of snuff. This happened to him rather often 
and was probably due to high blood pressure. He closed his eyes and waved 
his hands vigorously in a desperate effort to suppress a sneeze. At last the 
tickling sensation in his nose ceased. He opened his eyes and to his surpriso 
beheld the dark figure of Colonel Prince Kantakuzcn at the entrance to his 
shack, with Ensign Polchaniuov timidly hiding behind him. The Colonel 
seemed to be greatly agitated. His swarthy face was flushed. He entered tho 
shack and without ceremony strode up to the desk at which the Prince was 


asked the astonished 


sitting. 

“Par quel hasard vous trouvez-vous ici, prince?"* 

Pivisional Commander. 

“Forgive me for intruding on you like this, Your Serene Highness, 
answered Kantakuzen, not in the least embarrassed. ‘ I was in a great hurry, 


and the matter in hand warrants it.” 

“Come in, come in, my boy,” he said, turning to Polchaninov, and then 
to the Prince again: “I have brought this young Ensign with me in the hope 
that he will be able to explain the case to Your Serene Highness better than 


I can.” 

“And a good thing too!” answered the Prince. “I want to give that young 
Jacobin a good drubbing!” 

“You don’t know him, Your Serene Highness. He i6 a good hand at 
that game himself. He may be a pretty little miss to look at, but he’s Luci¬ 
fer when roused! He has a kind heart, though, kind to the very bottom. And 
so he proved himself to be during the Court-Martial over Grenadier Staryn- 
chuk. I take the liberty of stating, Your Serene Highness, that that private 
is less to blame than may appear. To tell the truth, not he, but others are 
guilty!” 

“For God’s sake, what are you saying. Prince!” exclaimed Prince Meck¬ 
lenburg indignantly.“I have only just read the record of the case. He actually, 
called the Commander-in-Chief a traitor! It follows, therefore. . . .” 

> “It doesn’t follow at all, I assure you, Your Serene Highness!” interject¬ 
ed Kantakuzcn. “I don’t know what’6 in the record, but I’m quite sure 
that i?>does not contain the fact that two days before the incident. His 
Royal Highness, the Cesarevitch, Constantine Pavlovich, commander of 
the 5th Corps, said the very same thing himself to the Grenadiers. True, 
His Royal Highness did not utter that atrocious word, but what he said 
was enough to put it into the mind of an ignorant soldier. Starynchuk merely 
repeated in his own way what His Highness had said. He may lack education, 
but there is no doubting his patriotism! Therefore. ...” 

The Prince again felt the tickling sensation in his nose and began to wave 
,his puffy white hand. 


* They don't know what honour mean»r 
What bringa you here, Princp? 
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“I know all that as well as you do!” he exclaimed. “But enough! I will 
hear no more! How can you fail to understand? I am a foreign prince. . . . 
Don’t drag me into this sordid business! I, personally, am not in it! I am 
the law! The private will be shot! As for Ensign Polchaninov, I deprive him 
of his Quartermaster’s post!” 

“You will not!” shouted Kantakuzen, suddenly flying into a passion. 
“You will not! If you do, then you must shoot me too! And half the Army! 
Who do you think will allow you to do it! You are a foreign prince . . .. 
But our Cesarevitch is a Russian. The only way to get justice done is to go 
straight to him! I wish you a good afternoon, Your Serene Highness!” Turn¬ 
ing to Polchaninov, he said: “Come on, my boy, let’s get out of this!” 

With that he stalked out of the shack, flushed and puffing, as if he had 
just got out of a bath. 

“Stinking corpse!” he growled, “I’ll show him! Come on, brother Pol¬ 
chaninov, let’s first go to Prince Peter Ivanovich . . . then to old Kuruta . . . 
and then we shall see what we shall see!” 


Waking from his after-dinner nap, the Cesarevitch left his tent, ordered 
his musket to be brought to him, and began target practice on the effigy 
of a soldier which he carried about with him for this purpose. He had been 
practising that morning, but try as he might, he could not hit the dummy s 
head. Mow he tried again, gravely loading his musket and firing, strictly 
in accordance with the regulations, as if he were on the practice ground. 
While he was engrossed in these exercises Prince Bagrattion arrived to pay 

him Sin J'the' Italian campaign of 1799 Constantine Pavlovich’s attitude to- 
wards Prince Peter had been a mixture of respect, a l.tUc envy and dr<;ad 
of his bitinv tongue. The first two sentiments he called love, the last he 
called friendship; and he publicly boasted of these relations with Bagrat.mn 
Prince Peter dismounted. His face was pale and gloomy. The course 

the retreat was taking filled him with anxiety and alarm. Formerly he had 

given vent to his feelings in outbursts of anger and‘vexation. D °' V cratiolls> 
fad and depressed. He was beginning to unders,adB-JV ‘ J 
and even admitted that some good might come of them, Srffclensk 

whether this was the only way to proceed. On the 

hi confused and depressed. 

Perhaps this explained why_be wassaid 
“I have decided, Your Hig nes , latter’s tent. u l have long 

to the Cesarevitch, when they had ent ^ ed ^ ^ QOW agree to whatever 
been convinced that my advice is neve • batt l e e ven at Vyazma makes 

is done. But the thought that we shall not g b t our hee ls, 

my hear, heavy indeed We shall march Moscow 1” 

an Vhe e LC:;th U wri e ^led n hi: snub nose, which gave him the appearance 
of a pug-dog. 
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“Barclay is either very brave, or else an utter coward,” he said huskily. 
“Imagine what would happen if Platov were not holding up the French with 
his rearguard! But Platov cannot be relied on. He is drunk almost every day. 
He says it is because he’s being driven to despair by the retreats. I know, 
"however, that he is dying to become a Count, but judging by the way things 
«re going the chances of his becoming one are extremely remote. That’s 
why he has taken to drink, the old dog! During the rearguard action yes¬ 
terday the French pressed hard on his heels right into Semlevo, on top of 
our heads. What a shindy there was! ... We got up and ran like rab¬ 
bits ... pitter-patter! So how can we rely on Platov? And yet, the enemy 
is almost under our noses!” 

Bagrattion recalled how, at the beginning of the war, he had promised 
the Ataman victory, how he had tempted him with promises of a title for 
his son Ivan and for his daughter Marfusha, and how Platov had vowed 
to fight to the bitter end. . . . But what had happened? The retreat had 
crushed everybody. The Cesarevitch least of all, however. He was not des¬ 
pondent. . . . The King of Heaven’6 fool! . . . The enemy is under our 
noses! 

He looked at the Cesarevitch’s nose and smiled. 

“Under whose nose, Your Highness?” he enquired. “If under yours, 
then Platov must indeed be making a mess of things. If under mine, he still 
has time for another drink!” 

The Cesarevitch snorted and burst out laughing, and then, throwing 
his arms around Prince Peter, he hugged him boisterously. At this moment, 
the flap of the tent fluttered and the corpulent little figure of Kuruta ap¬ 
peared on the threshold. 

“This morning. Your Highness, two Greeks sang your praises, Kantaku- 
zen and I,” he said. “Didn’t your ears burn? I have come to reprove Your 
Highness, however, for going among the troops and making mutinous 
speeches against Barclay, for which other men suffer.” 

Bagrattion guessed that the little, sly, old man was in the plot. 

“I, too, wanted to speak to you about that. Your Highness,” he inter¬ 
jected. “You know what my opinion of Barclay has been up to now. Yours 
were honest words, but what has come of it?” 

And he went on to tell the Cesarevitch the whole story about Starynchuk 
as he had heard it from Kantakuzen. 

Barclay is mortally offended,” he continued, “and a good soldier 
19 likely to lose his life. But he can be of service to his country. Who is 
to blame? Firstly, the soldier’s ignorance. Secondly. . . .” 

The Cesarevitch rapidly paced up and down the tent. He anticipated 
an attack and prepared to resist it. 

Secondly and thirdly!” he mocked. “Your Grenadier is as stupid as a 
ramj They’re all a flock of sheep! Who dared to shout from the ranks? Who?” 

“Let us admit that it is so. Your Highness,” answered Bagrattion. “The 
offence is a grave one; but there was a profound cause. Your Highness is 
not entirely free from blame. Prince Karl is a heartless doll; he doesn’t 
care a rap. It is as easy for him to have a soldier shot as to drink a glass of 
water. But what about us? We do not fear death on the battlefield—of 
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your fearlessness I have long been a witness—but we are afraid to utter a 
word in support of justice and humanity. Why? And yet we are to blame. .. 

Constantine Pavlovich brushed the wisps of red hair across his bald 
head with a rapid gesture and turning to Bagrattion demanded: 

“What do you want of me, Prince?” 

“You are the Corps Commander, and a Russian Grand Duke. . , . 
Save the soldier!” answered Bagrattion. 

The Cesareviteh folded his fingers into a fico, put it to his lips and, 
extending it to Bagrattion, said: 

“Would you like that? I don’t want to swing from a lamp-post. And 
I am not going to connive at Jacobinism. You want to drag me into this 
mess! Yes, I uttered the words you refer to. I lojjt my wits for a moment and 
blurted them out, and I will answer for it! What answer can be demanded 
from a Russian Grand Duke? It’s different with a private! The war is spoil¬ 
ing the soldiers, but I ’ll strip their hides off them for the sake of discipline! 
It is my duty to punish; mercy is the prerogative of the Tsar. In my quarrel 
with Barclay this trivial matter may hang like a millstone round my neck. 
Think it over. Prince! You will see that it is best for me to keep out of 
this affair.” 

Bagrattion glanced at Kuruta. The latter’s w’rinkled face was distorted 
as if by pain and he was shaking his curly head reproachfully. 

“What do you think, is His Highness just?” Bagrattion asked him. 

“N-no!” answered Kuruta in a tone of sadness and disgust. 

“Oh, you Greek!” bawled the Cesareviteh. “In that case, why don’t 
you take a birch and Hog me?” 

Saying this, lie playfully hugged and shook the old man, looking straight 
into his sad black eyes. But Kuruta continued to shake his head. The Cesar- 
evitch then rapidly grasped the old lnan’s hand, raised it to hi6 lips, and, 
kissing it, said: 

“Well, advise me what to do, Greek!” 

“Your Highness is guilty and the soldier must be saved. Only one man 
can do that.” 


“Who?” 

“Yennolov. If he wishes it, the goat can be fed and the cabbage be spared!” 
“Right!” exclaimed the Cesareviteh, “Come on. Prince, let s go to ^ater 

Gruber. Hey! My horse!” 


As usual, numerous matters had accumulated m the course of the y 
on which it was Yermolov’s duty to report to the Conimander-in-Ch.el. 
Although most of these were of the category known as current matte , 
some of them, however, were very important and very complicated. As 
always, the Minister for War and his Chief of Staff worked to 6 et ^ er ,n P C J 
feet harmony. Yermolov formulated the decisions, quickly CODt, ^ ly ’ “ 
in excellent style, straight off, without making rough draft.and wiUio 
blot—and Barclay signed them. It was about midnight ''hen the plan 
for sending off the wounded was completed. They decided to 
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from the First Amy to Volokolamsk and Tver, and those from the Second 
Army to Meshchovsk, Mosalsk. Kaluga and Ryazan. Four questions re¬ 
mained to be settled. Yermolov placed Tol’s request before Barclay. In it 
the Colonel stated that he felt incapable of performing the duties of Quar¬ 
termaster-General, and requested that he be relieved of that post and 
transferred to the fighiing forces. 

“It’s pride rather than humility that Mr. Tol expresses,” said Ycrmo- 
lov laughing. “He writes: ‘Incapable,’ but he means: ‘Although my trumps 
have been beaten, I «lill have a good band.’” 

“He is very capable,” said Barclay. “The blunder he made at Fcdorovka 
was not due to ignorance, but to other, far worse, causes. Don’t speak to 
me about them; 1 know what they are and have forgiven Tol. But he is 
a useful man in his present place and 1 know ol no suitable substitute for 
him. He will soon forget Bagrattion’s reprimand, recover his composure 
and continue to be useful to our common cause. Reject bis request on the 
grounds that it is impractical!” 

Yermolov placed another report before Barclay, this one from Platov. 
In it the Ataman explained the unpleasant incident that had occurred at 
Semlevo, where the French had broken his rearguard with such extraor¬ 
dinary ease and had pressed it almost to the camp of the First Army, as a 
result of which that Army had been unable to bivouac and was obliged to 
retreat further without resting. The explanation was very vague in spite 
of its verbosity. 

“But the matter is quite simple,” commented Barclay. “The French 
were able to reach Semlevo because the Ataman had operated only with the 
aid of Cossacks, although he had infantry at his disposal. And even then 
he sent only two hundred Cossacks into action. The country around Semlevo 
is heavily wooded, and it was easy for the French Musketeers to disperse 
the Cossacks. The worst of it is that this neglect was due to the fact that 
the Ataman was intoxicated. And worse than the drunkenness arc the 
causes of it, about which he so loudly complains.” 

“The retreat is driving the Ataman to despair,” remarked Yermolov. 
“He was promised a countship, and he sees no prospect of receiving it. 
That. is the reason.” 

“I know,” answered Barclay. “But he is the commander of the rearguard* 
The armies cannot feel secure as long as that security depends upon the 
vodka bottle. What would happen if the Don Forces followed their Ataman’s 
example and got drunk and went to sleep. My conscience dictates the follow¬ 
ing decision: dismiss Ataman Platov from the Army and appoint General 
Konovnitsin commander of the rearguard.” 

Barclay became pensive. The dismissal of Platov was tantamount to 
the opening of hostilities against his traducers. Did he want this struggle 
just now, towards the end of the drama, when he had only a few days left 
m which to play the part of the universally hated Commander-in-Chief? 
Why had he not waged this struggle before? Barclay was one of those men 
from whom it was more natural to hear the word “no” than “yes,” but unlike 
most men of this type, he confined his almost invariable “no” not only to 
$ tho,# who that he should say “yes,” but also to his own desires. 
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Often, very often, he had received information about the activities of 
his avowed and secret enemies. He had only to have wished it for them to 
have been expelled from the Army long ago. Now and again he had felt 
a desire to expel them, but he had taken no action. Why? One reason was 
that a sort of Roman pride had restrained him from taking revenge upon 
the Generals who were* hostile to him; he had endeavoured to rise above 
this mean and petty instinct and to see only that which was as pure and 
honest as self-evident truth. He himself regarded this as the main, in fact, 
the only reason. 

But there was another reason, which was indeed the fundamental one. 
Barclay feared his enemies. It was plain, ordinary fear, with nothing lofty 
about it, of people who had connections at Court. Had he dared to dismiss 
these people from the Army, they would have rushed to St. Petersburg. 
Barclay was a poor courtier and was incapable of weaving intrigues. How 
could he have averted the storm that would have burst over his head in the 
royal apartments of the W inter Palace and at Tsarskoye Selo? It would have 
been unwise to rely on the changeable and faithless temper of the Tsar. 
The only thing that remained was to vanquish the malicious intrigues of 
his enemies and his own fears by patience. The main consideration was 
that the work in hand should not suffer. But the work in hand and Barclay 
were one! And so the main consideration was—to survive! The man in Bar¬ 
clay was proud and bold: the courtier who hid furtively in the narrow lanes 
of his heart, proved to be yielding and timid. Tbat was why he had not fought 


his enemies. 

Now the situation was different. The work to which Barclay had devoted 
himself with such zeal was slipping out of his hands, and with that he no 
longer feared the intrigues and slander of bis enemies. Let them give vent 
to their venom and spleen—it was too late! The voice of pride rose within 
his breast and called for vengeance. The opportunity to punish those who 
had hindered him so long and had made his life as Commander-in-Chief 
a misery would last only a few more days, and he was determined not to 
suffer a moment longer. Platov must be dismissed! 

Was the Ataman the only one who deserved dismissal? 

“Take down one other order, my dear General,” said Barclay to er- 
molov, “His Highness, the Cesarevitch, is not much better than Platov. 
His conduct can be tolerated no longer. It is not tbat His Highness abuses 
me, it is not a matter of personal insult: the point is that it * 
to keep the Cesarevitch away from Councils of War and he cri 
censures my orders so loudly that the secrecy of our deliberations is go ^y 
violated. What can be more dangerous? 1 will ask you, thereto e, y 

to His Highness, no later than tomorrow, the following order: .mmedrat ly 
to leave the Army for St. Petersburg with despatches for His Maje y, 

the OnTe e a^ng”<his Yerinolov was so astonished that he dropped his pen. 
Barclay, however, remained imperturbably calm. He^ada'roady written 

the letter to the Tsar, which the Cesarevitch was to take “ 

had frankly stated that the silly fable about his alleged treachery aro e 
from the Cesarevitch’a idle chatter, that the harm caused by this fable 
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Vas infinite, and that his position as Commander-in-Chicf had hccotne im¬ 
possible as a result of it. If he were to decide now to enter with the French 
into the general engagement that everybody so desired, this fable about the 
alleged treachery of the Commandcr-in-Chief would cause the Army to 
turn tail and run from the enemy at the slightest unfavourable turn in the 
battle. The only hope under present circumstances was the achievement 
of a speedy and easy victory. But such a victory was impossible. The time 
had come when a new Commander-in-Chicf had become an absolute neces¬ 
sity. He would have to be a man who was free to make any decision he 
thought fit, and take full responsibility for whatever the results would 

be. • • • 

After this Yermolov raised the case of Grenadier Starynchuk, although 
he had not the slightest hope of success. He had intended to play as his 
trump card the argument that it would be expedient to pardon the culprit 
and thus show contempt for the ignorance of Starynchuk and his like. This 
would kill all desire on the part of the Cesarevitch to attempt to influence 
the soldiers. Moreover, if Barclay displayed such magnanimity as to pardon 
such a mortal offence, even the blind would see the Cesarevitch’s 


conduct in its true light. Now that Barclay had ordered the Cesarevitch 
to leave the Army this trump had lost its value. Yermolov, therefore, in 
great embarrassment, hastily told Barclay Starynchuk’s story, meanwhile 
thinking to himself: “A nice Pater Gruber I am, to be sure! Why the devil 
did I allow myself to be persuaded by Prince Peter. ...” Barclay, however, 
listened attentively to what Yermolov was 6 aying and when he had finish¬ 
ed he said in a soft, slightly trembling voice: 


“Two years ago I, as Minister for War, issued a circular 6 tating that 
science, discipline and military order could not rest entirely on harsh pun¬ 
ishment. I still hold that opinion today. There are other means, far more 
effective than severity. Their good qualities emanate from good sense. One 
day discipline and good order in the Russian Army will be based on them 
but that will not be 60 soon. Today however. , . »** 

He stopped speaking and fingered the papers on the table. Yermolov 
alBo said nothing and for a few moments intense 6 ilencc reigned. 

The private you have just spqken to me about, my dear General,” 
continued Barclay, “has committed a heinous offence against discipline, 
and also against truth find common sense. My heart is .hard against him. 
I know what my duty is. To have him shot without further adol” 

He smiled, and there was unusual venom in his smile. 

But 19 that the chief thing? The more heinous the private’s offence, 
the greater the guilt of His Highness the Cesarevitch. This is more impor¬ 
tant than all the rest. Reason puts a curb on my heart. And so, much against 
my gram, I shall change my mind in order to make His Highness conscious 
o he degree to which he has sinned against me. Therefore, I shall not or- 

nLd e r 7 n , 1 ° b n ! : ll0t . > bu * P leasc take do '™ ,he following: ‘Whereas the 
mixed Grenadier Division forms part of the 5th Guards Corps, the punish- 

ment of the culprit comes within the purview of His Royal Highness 

« be 8eat ,0 His for 
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“Will the Cesarevitch be able to confirm the sentence before hi9 depar¬ 
ture from the Army?” enquired Yermolov cautiously. 

Barclay shrugged his shoulders coldly and said nothing. Yermolov 
guessed that the Coinmander-in-Chief was thinking not so much of the convict¬ 
ed soldier as of a way of causing the Cesarevitch as much unpleasantness 
as possible before his enforced departure next day. “Aha!” thought the 
sly Chief of Staff of the First Army. “I don’t think His Highness will manage 
it. . . . Well! The private is saved again, and Prince Peter receives d 
present from Pater Gruber.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

Day after day the bivouacs became steadily worse. Time passed in gloom 
and inaction. Twilight hung over the earth from morning till night. Either 
it began to rain, or else the grey clouds shook out their last few drops. 
The halts were made on flat sandy fields, with neither a tree nor a bush 
around. These fields looked like deserts in which the fortune and glory 
of Russian arms were to be buried. The sites of the surrounding villages were 
marked by bare chimneys, pointing gaunt fingers to the sky. founded 
horses stood forlornly waiting for death to relieve them. Clouds of smoke rising 
from the bivouac fires made of manure filled the air with the stench of burning 
dung and gradually spread like a pall over the whole camp. The officers, 
in thick mud-stained greatcoats and rusty-looking top boots could scarcely 
be distinguished from privates, and the latter, their faces pale and haggard 
wandered gloomily from fire to fire. There was no singing, no music, no 

UV Still 0 more a gloomy was the mood of .hose around Sergeant Brezgim’s 

fire Here “ hey g were y discus.in 6 the fate of poor Starynchuk. A Grenadier 

from another company came up to the fire with the usual request. 

“Couldn’t we borrow a bit o' meat, or a little kasha. 

Treffulvaev turned on him and said grufll) • , • 

-The beef’s in the field putting on fat, and the hasha pot s gone a 

ing. When it returns you can have some! Be off ' vlt > ou , 

° Rosentinc this snub, the soldier retorted. 

“His soldiering days are over now, poor g« • but”—here 

syx’ir ."."I - -*» 

it any more! It had to come out! But some get a*ay 
while others get it straight in the eye. 


• Porridf# 
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While this conversation was going on the twilight passed into night. 
The weather began to improve. The grey clouds dispersed and a golden 
moon rose slowly in the serene, dark blue sky, flooding the land with its 
pearly light. Sergeant Brezgun was moved to prayer. Dropping on his knees, 
he removed his tall shako and then his curly black wig; and his head, as 
bald as a man’s knee—except for a fringe of thin grey hair at the nape of 
his neck—glistened in the moonlight as he prayed: 

“0 God, rest the soul of Thy servant, the warrior Vassili. . . . Grant 
that he behold the faces of the saints, the source of life. . . . May he too 
turn to the path of repentance. . . . Heed our prayer for the departed. . . .” 

Tregulyaev, also bareheaded, stood by Brezgun’s 6ide in deep reflec¬ 
tion. Suddenly, out of the night, came loud voices and the sound of tramp¬ 
ing feet on the firmly packed earth of this pasture land. And soon, marching 
straight to the campfire, came Starynchuk, accompanied hy the guardroom 
Sergeant and half a dozen Dragoons. With a beaming smile stretching 
across his long face, Starynchuk halted and began to shift awkwardly from 
foot to foot, as if wanting to say something; but, as usual, although the 
words were on the lip of his tongue, he was unable to spit them out. 

Brezgun jumped to his feet, trampling upon his wig in his excitement. 

“Oh, you rascal! Where have you sprung from!” he exclaimed not be¬ 
lieving his eyes. _ 

“Turned up like a bad penny!” Tregulyaev chimed in and rushed into 
Starynchuk’s arms. “Poor beggar! But God protects poor beggars! So they 
pardoned you?” 

“Yes,” answered the criminal. 

“Who?”' 

“He, himself.” 

“Who, himself?” 

“Mr. Traitor!” 


Brezgun spread out his arms in amazement and disgust, 

“Shut up, you fool!” he growled. 

Tregulyaev shook with laughter. The whole incident was astonishing 
m the extreme; but most astonishing of all was the news that Starynchuk 
had heard in the guardroom: Kutuzov was coming! 

“Where’s he coming? What for?” demanded Brezgun, losing patience 
and beginning to get angry. 

But this news was already spreading through the camp like wildfire. Di¬ 
visional Quartermaster, Ensign Polchaninov, came up to the Sergeaut’s fire. 
Just as he had been swept off his feet by Felich in Smolensk, so was he swept 
ff is f fi et by the events now happening around him. In Smolensk, however, 
he was earned away by the stream of the petty affairs of life; in Dorogobuzh 
he was swimming manfully against the tide and held his ground. Whatever 

BrL^ hc a ea”d: ’ “ ^ W S3Ved St “ r >™huk! Turning to 


“Let’s hove a look at the criminal. I haven’t set eyes on him yet.” 

EnsLn H , drew himself up to his full height in front of the 

m , g ’ H fa ? e was ht U P b y a br °ad and happy smile. Polchaninov felt 
queer eensaUon in his breast. Had he not refused to sign the verdict,had 
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he not rushed to Kantakuzen and with him to Prince Mecklenburg, and then 
to Bagrattion and Kuruta, Starynchuk would not be standing at this camp¬ 
fire smiling happily, but would be lying in his grave with a bullet in his 
heart. He felt that there was something great and magnificent in this. It 
was like a victory of the future over the past and the mysterious destiny 
of the present. And he, Polchaninov, had achieved this victory! This was 
something different from losing Sister at cards! Then, he had been raptur¬ 
ously grateful to Travin for having saved his horse. Now, he had himself 
acted with a boldness that had sent his spirits soaring to the sky and had 
filled him with proud consciousness of his own strength. Starynchuk’s 
case had exercised a profound influence upon Polchaninov. It had trans¬ 
formed him from a youth into a man, resolute and confident in himself. 
Nevertheless, much of the youth still remained in him. 

“There is talk, your honour, of Prince Mikhail Larionovich coming to 
take command over us,” remarked Brezgun cautiously. 

Polchaninov made no reply. Instead, he threw his head back, placed his 
hand to the back of his neck, pointed his elbow outward, strutted round 
the fire and began to do a step dance. 

“No more squabbling! No more retreats! Hurrah!” he exclaimed. 

In an instant the cheer rang through the whole camp of the First Army 
and was echoed by an answering cheer from the camp of Bagrattion s troops. 

“Kutuzov is coming to beat the French! Hurrah!” yelled Tregulyaev. 

These first few minutes of mighty rejoicing over the rumour that Kutuzov 
was coming revealed the degree of despondency, discontent and desire 

for a change to which the armies had sunk. 

“Kutuzov is coming to beat the French!” these winged words of Tregu¬ 
lyaev ’s were repeated everywhere. 

Nobody in camp slept that night. The Carabineers gathered round ber- 

geant Brezgun’s campfire, and throwing clumps of dung into the fire from 
time to time, they listened to the tale he told. 


SERGEANT BREZGUN’S STORY 

It’s not a comh that comhs your hair, hut time Before you can look 
round you find you are old. Life passes away like a village ° n 
mean to say that we ought to cling to life; God save me 
anything like that! What I mean is that we must live wortinly.Dcath. 
only a copeck, they say. That’s true! But every copeck w „ 

earning! We must cam death in a way that will make taught 

oid ’une were trained under Mikhail Larionovich Kutuzov and he taugh 

us how to live and how to die. » reached a little Aus- 

In eighteen hundred and five the "^^/^at’s a wide river, 

trian town named Kreins, on . in our villages. 

I can tell you! No wonder they sing ( 3 °»*‘ all the spunk had oozed 

Well, the Army reached this town. , O ozcd out to the last 

out of our faithful Allies, the Austrians, devil take them 
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<lrop! They liad a General, Muck,* his name was. What a name! You couldn 4 t 
think of a worse. Muck! Why, the very sound of it is indecent! Well, this 
rascal, without more ado, goes and surrenders with his Army of seventy 
thousand men! Our goose would have been cooked long before we got to 
Krems had it not been for Peter Ivanovich Bagrattion, you can take 
my word for it! 

Near the town of Am. . . . Phew! It’s a long time since I’ve been 
in those German parts, and their lingo doesn’t come so easy to me now. 
Near Am. . . . Amstetten, Prince Peter Ivanovich kept the French at 
bay like a lion and covered the entire Army. That’s how we were saved. 
And so we got to Krems and halted there. That’s where you cross 
the Danube. Things became hotter and hotter for us every hour and we 
were having a very rough time. Bonaparte with his Army was treading 
on our tail and driving us to the river, while his underlings were trying 
to get into our rear from the other side. But Mikhail Larionovich had his 
own plans. We flew across the river like birds on the wing and gave Marshal 
Mortew* such a leathering that he went scurrying back as fast as his legs 
could carry him. Night came on. . . . 

Well, I tell you straight: may God, the Creator of all things, save 

us from another night like that! It was pitch dark. Never saw anything 

like it before or since. This was in October. No moon, no stars. And all 

around, whichever way you looked, there were flashes—broad sheets and 

thin forked streaks. These were the guns and muskets in action in 

the mountains. And what mountains! Covered with tall forests, so dense, 

you could barely pass two abreast. What was to be done? We had to 

move on. And we did. And once started, we pushed through, you can be quite 
sure about that! 

Suddenly we heard that the Austrians had allowed Bonaparte to get 
-right near their capital, Vienna, and that he was already marching to 
cut us off from the other Russian Army that was coming to our assistance. 
Agam what was to be done? We could either hurl our forces against Bonaparte 
and take a chance, or put up a screen. Mikhail Larionovich always liked 
to keep his cards to himself and to show his hand only when things were 

clear ' He d^ided to put up a screen. He calls Peter Ivanovich 

“My dear Prince, friend, son and comrade! I rely upon your strong 

^ £ W h t’ ShaU f ° ll0W *" y0Ur rCar ’ g * “ £ bigh road and 
join the Army that s coming to our assistance.” 

J^eter Ivanovich answered very simply: 

Yes, Sir!” r * 

wi^Vr^d. V • 1 wa8 it. Four thousand men—and only one 
font / P rett y pickle, I can tell you! Bonaparte had only to raise hia 

heeve°n i :r St c S realized that ,ve “ere booked for 

MaTall LLTonovi^ I? P***? bageage train realized that. And 
utaail Larionovich and Prince Peter Ivanovich had no doubt about it 


•* Mor'lS ,r0n0tmC ' d “ R “' ! “ “ * with a “u.* 
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either. The way those two said good-bye to each other was a sight that did 
your heart good. I turned fifty-eight the other day. and I shall never forget 
that scene even if 1 live as long again. The old General hugged our Prince 
and kissed him on both cheeks. . . . Ouch! [clearing his throatJ Devil lake 
it, 1 must have swallowed a hit o’baccy! . . . The Prince Lowed his head 
and Mikhail Lariouovich blessed him three times! As if we were going 
on a crusade! In other words—going straight into the jaws of death. . . . 

The Austrians were prancing in front of us, and Prince Peter Ivanovich 
depended on them. At last we reached the little town of Shen. . . , it’s 
a good job there are no bones in a Russian’s tongue, otherwise we’d break 
them trying to pronounce these names! . . . Sliengraben,* that’s what it” 
called. Here the Austrians show ed their true colours. Without saying a word, 
thev scampered off, wagging their tails behind them! There’s a nice kettle 
o’ fish! Peter Ivanovich was mad. “Stop! Where to? 1 forbid it!” he roared; 
but he realized that these Austrians were not much use alive 
and wouldn’t even make decent corpses. No use going into battle with 
a mob like that! So he just spat in disgust and said: “Let ’em go, the swabs!” 
After that he sent out the Cossacks and took up a position outside the town. 

And then the fun started! Shengrabeu! The very name sends a shiver 
down my back! Oh, it was a scrap, 1 can tell you! That kinglet, Akim 
Muratov, Bonaparte’s brother-in law,** went id and out among the trench 
troops and was the first to attack ua. He was followed by five Marshals, 
each in command of a full Corps. And all these against our four thousand! 
They had batteries galore, while we had only one! Well, what is there 
to be said? We were in a hole, I can tell you. We would have perished to a 
man had it not been for Prince Peter Ivanovich. He ordered our one battery 
to bombard Shengraben, and that little battery kept on firing until the town 
was set on fire. And while the town was burning our infantry, in perfect 
line, step by step, bleeding like pigs, but keeping the regulation d^tance 
between the lines, slowly retreated. And so we kept on till midnight. The 
was a little bit of a mix-up, here and there, you know. 1 won t deny tha . 
But mostly it was because of the heavy casualties, and the accursed darkness. 
There were no faint hearts among us, though. Bonaparte . u “ 8 * ° f thc 
galloping up, yelling to his men to wipe this handful of us off the face of 
earth But they couldn’t! Cannon-balls and grenades flying all around us . 
The Cavalry went for each other hell for leather while we had a g > « 

' infantry. . . . Holy Mother! What a rumpus! Arid whenever it w h 
with us, Peter Ivanovich came galloping up with reinforcements. Belo 
you could look round our men had rallied. 

* And so, sauntering along in this pleasant ^ 

of. . . . Oh, some dorf or other ... and here, ^ 

two battalions and the Cossacks bad to ear t ew drop|)Cl | unconscious. 

attack. Here I was wounded for the seventh time and dropped 

When I came to 1 had my corporal s stripes. 

Here the Sergeant paused. 



SchOngraben. 
Joachim Murat 


, King of Naple*. Brezgun RuaiiGea the nam# 
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There were four thousand of us when we started out—he resumed after 
»»_ gjleuce_only half the number returned. As for the rest, 

everything went off according to the book. We gained a day and night 
Meanwhile. Mikhail Larionovich pushed on far ahead; and that s exae y 
what we wanted. I was in the ambulance car, but those who Witnessed it 

told me that when it was all over, Mikhail Larionovich put Ins arins round 

Prince Peter Ivanovich in front of everybody, pressed him to his heart 

and “Come to my arms, my General! My hero! I will not ask about the loss- 

es. You axe alive—that’6 enough for me! ... 

Yes, me lads! It’s hard for a soldier to say how he can serve his country 

best, by living or by dying. But one thing is certain, and that is, that all 

through life we ought to prepare for a glorious death. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The horses were taking the hill at smart trot and the carriage rocked 
on its high springs like a boat on a rough sea. It was near midnight and 
about half a stage from Tsarcvo-Zaimishche. The corpulent old gentleman in 
the carriage, with the large fleshy nose and folds of soft fat round the buck 
of his thick neck, tried to peer into the night through the carriage window, 
but as he had only one eye, and poor sight at that, the darkness appeared to 
him like an impenetrable wall. He replaced the curtain in disgust, wrapped 
himself more tightly in his greatcoat and lay back on the cushions with 
a sigh. The sigh was followed first by a slight nasal whistle and then by 
deep snores. The old gentleman’s silver-grey brows were puckered in a 
deep frown, but his thick lips were parted in a 6inile, a6 sometimes happens 
with sleepers. He was not asleep,however,he was deeply eugro66ed in thought. 
He had learnt this trick of pretending to be asleep when he wanted to think 
long ago and at last it had become a habit and a necessity. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the constant physical weariness from seventy years of a hard life, 
sleepless nights on the road and the unpleasant jolting of the carriagc> 
his head was remarkably clear and fresh. 

He had often noticed this before. The more difficult the circumstances, 
the more dangerous the situation, the clearer w’as his head and the more 
acute his mind. He snored lustily as he lay stretched on the soft cushions, 
but his thoughts passed through his restless mind in an endless procession. 

“Well,” he thought to himself, “1 have enjoyed Fortune’s favours 
and have seen her turn her stern back upon me. But there is a grave for 
every corpse, and a job for every living man. If shoulders are available, 
a yoke will always be found for them. God, what a yoke! Of course, Barclay 
could not bear this burden, lie is honest, wise and shrewd; but 
fie.was unable to break down prejudice. He has done all he could. His 
fall was inevitable. Bagrattion is as sharp as a rapier, swift and tireless, 
the mosi chivalrous of men. True, any one of these features may be found 
among quite ordinary people, but in him they art all combined and bo 
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palpably directed towards good ends that one can almost feel them Yes 
they obscure Prince Peter’s peculiar defects and make them almost imper-' 
ceptible. That is so! But even he cannot save Russia. .** r 

And for the hundredth time he turned over in his mind what he was to 
do immediately he reached the Army in order to become its master from 
the very first moment, and to lead it along the road that he had already 
mapped out in St. Petersburg. Only by pursuing this road could victory be 
torn out of the hands of fate and Russia be saved! 

Parallel with these weighty thoughts, the motley picture of his last 
impressions in St. Petersburg rose in his mind. 

“Madame,” he had said to Madame de Stafil, “it is difficult, impossible 
for me to perform great deeds. I am old. Even my sight is bad!” 

Nevertheless, I am confident. General, that you will have occasion 
to repeat the words of Mithridates: ‘The last I saw was the fleeing Romans,’” 
Madame de Sta8l had answered. 

If only Madame de Stael possessed the same gift of prophecy as Le Nor- 
mand! 

The horses reduced their pace and the carriage rolled along more 
smoothly. At last the post house came in sight and soon lights shone dimly 
through the carriage curtains. Men came running out, calling to each other 
in anxious voices. Horses neighed and coach horns seemed to echo them. 
The last 6tage of the journey was reached. 

The traveller would have been pleased to alight to stretch his legs, 
but wishing to avoid undesirable encounters he sent his aide-de-camp 
to reconnoitre. Returning, the aide reported: 

“His Highness, the Cesarevitch, Constantine Pavlovich, is here on his 
way from the Army to St. Petersburg. His Highness is resting. General 
of Cavalry Platov is also here on the way from the Army.” 

“What’s Platov doing!” 

The aide-de-camp had already opened his mouth to answer: “Drinking 
rum. Your Excellency,” when an iron hand pushed him aside and the ruffled 
head of the Ataman stuck itself through the carriage window. Matvei Ivan¬ 
ovich was, indeed, decidedly tipsy. His eyes were inflamed, and beads 
of perspiration glistened on his unshaven cheeks. The pungent smell of 
Jamaica rum filled the carriage. Platov was not only tipsy, but extremely 
agitated. His lips trembled, and his lean wrinkled face bore no trace of its 
usual cunning. 

“Mikhail Larionovich!” he exclaimed in a shaky voice. “Your Most 
Serene Highness! Gaze at this old Cossack! Look what they have brought 
him to! I have lost all interest in life! I’ve been in the service for forty- 
two years, but never did I dream that I would come to this. I ’ll tell the truth. 

I know my own weaknesses. What with age and bad sight, my duties are 
becoming a bit too heavy for me. But . . . politics or no politics, it’s my 
duty to fight 1 They won’t let me. . . . The reprimand for Semlevo has 
knocked me down like a fever. People shim me as if I were the plague. • • • 
Oh, that Barclay! We couldn’t get on together at all! 

“Why has Mikhail Bogdanovich treated His Majesty’s brother and 
you, a worthy 6oldier, in this way?” enquired Kutuzov, 
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“The Cesarevitch for his opposition, and me, for' the bad example I was 

Betting the troops,” answered Platov. 

“Well, hut what happericd at Seinlevo? You don’t seem to be steady 

on your feet, my friend! Come into the carriage while the horses are being 

changed and tell me all about it!” 

Taking a seat opposite Kutuzov the Ataman began heatedly to toll him 

his story. , . , 

“I was retreating to Semlevo through Slavkovo, exchanging fire with 

the enemy. The French vanguard had already reached Slavkovo. The bridge 

there is near a bog. ... I tried to make a stand there. No use! The French 

bombarded the bridge with their artillery, and their infantry came pouring 

down upon us like potatoes out of a sack! I retreated step by 6tep. I thought 

to myself: At this slow pace I ’ll hold out till nightfall. But what do you think! 

I held out till morning! But afterwards it became worse. The Frenchies were 

howling round me like Arabs in the desert. What a shindy! They were coming 

down from^he highroad—legions of ’em. Near Semlevo there is the village 

of Ribka, on the River Osma. Well, I decided to have a crack at them there. 

Would you believe it. Your Serene Highness? I attacked the French cavalry 

6ix times and reached their guns! We charged like mad and fought like the 

devil! But no use! I retreated, half running, to Semlevo. That’6 all!” 

Here the Ataman’s feelings overcame him and he broke into sobs. 

“Wlyr have I been punished? Eh?” he moaned. 

Kutuzov placed his plump, downy, freckled hand on the Ataman’s 
shoulder pnd said soothingly: 

“I shall not enquire whether you were drunk that day, Matvei Ivan¬ 
ovich. We have served together, and you did not drink. You’ve got sense 
enough to know what serving your country and winning its gratitude means, 
and you know the worth of that odious liquor. Man’s conscience is broad. 
You are needed for the Service. Hence, there is no need for you to leave thi9 
carriage. His Highness, the Cesarevitch is resting. I dare not disturb his 
blissful repose.” Pulling the bell he called out: “Are you ready, there!” 
“Ready, Your Excellency 1” came half a dozen voices in reply, 

“Let’s be off, then, and God speed our way!” » 

The horses tugged at the traces and the carriage rocked. Platov dropped 
down on his knees. Hi9 lips moved rapidly. Kutuzov could barely catch the 
words he muttered. 

“There is an ocean, and beyond the ocean, rocky mountains. On the moun¬ 
tains stands the Archangel Michael. Save me, the servant of God. Amen! 
Guard my wild head with the luminous moon, the bright sun, and the white 
dawn, so that my enemies may not stain my body with blood and destroy 
my soul, and so that my adversaries may wallow in blood for- ever and 
ever. And I, the servant of God, shall go to the green sea, to the ocean, to 
pray and worship. Amen!” 

What’8 all this?” asked Kutuzov in amazement. 

It’s a prayer we say in the Don,” answered the Ataman. His tipsiness 
had already evaporated and his face was gradually assuming its customary 
sly and roguish expression. “I have been keeping a copy qf it in a talisman 
bag next to my cross since I was a child. It’s the best charm against ill- 


luck you could ever have. You don’t believe it, Mikhail Larionovich?” he 
exclaimed, observing a sceptical smile on Kutuzov’s pale lips. “I’ll prove 
it to you in a trice. I was sitting in the post house with a glass of grog in 
front of me and saying this prayer: ‘On the mountains stands the Archangel 
Michael!’ Suddenly I heard a noise. People were running round and whisper¬ 
ing: ‘He’s coming! He’s coming!’ I rushed to the door. And there was the 
Archangel Michael in the person of Your Serene Highness right in front of 
me. Isn’t that a miracle?” 

* * * 

In the cold grey morning of August 17 Kutuzov drew near to Tsarevo- 
Zaimishche. Just outside the village his attention was drawn to a troop 
of Cossacks who were escorting a captured enemy officer. Kutuzov sum¬ 
moned the Sergeant in command of the escort. It was Kuzma Vorozhei- 
kin. He rode up to the Field Marshal’s carriage. 

“Whom have you got there, my friend?” asked Kutuzov. 

“An Eyetalian Colonel, Your Excellency!” answered the Sergeant 
6inartly. 

The Field Marshal looked at the prisoner with curiosity. The latter had 
a pale, frightened face. A roughly bandaged hand protruded from under 
his cloak. Kutuzov beckoned to him. The Italian hastened to the carriage. 
In it he saw a stoutish old soldier wearing a grey travel-stained greatcoat 
over a green infantry tunic with no epaulets or sash. His grey hair was 
covered by a white, peakless cap with red piping. His face. . . . Why, faces 
like that, at once ingenuous and 6ly, benevolent and stern, could be seen 
all over Russia! He had only one eye, the other had evidently been knocked 
out by a bullet. Not at all an impressive figure. He looked no more distin¬ 
guished than a corporal. He might be a brigade commander—a divisional 
commander at the most, thought the Italian. 

“Who are you, Mr. Officer?” enquired Kutuzov. 

“Colonel Guglielmino, of the Italian Royal Guards, Quartermaster of 
Viceroy Eugene’s 4th Corps, Your Excellency,” answered the Italian. 

“Prince Eugene is an old acquaintance of mine,” said Kutuzov laughing. 
“How is our Prince Charming? When and where did he lose his Quartermas¬ 
ter?” 

At the words “an acquaintance of mine,” Guglielmino drew up smartly. 
“I w r as taken prisoner the day before yesterday, near the village of Mikhai¬ 
lovskaya, by the Cossacks of the rearguard of the Second Russian Army. 

“So Prince Eugene is at Mikhailovskaya! And where is His French 
Majesty, whom I have not met since eighteen hundred and five? 

“This must be Kutuzov!” thought Guglielmino, blinking in astoms - 
mcnt. And then aloud he answered: “I have no knowledge of the Emperor s 

whereabouts and therefore cannot tell you. Your Highness. 

Kutuzov laughed and said: “Don’t give me any higher titles Colonel. 
The last one is quite sufficient. And so you have forgotten where the Emper¬ 
or Napoleon is. You will have leisure in which to recall it. Turning from 
' the officer he enquired: “Who took thi§ fellow prisoner? 
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Vorozheikin pulled himself up with a start and answered: M God guided 
me to do it, Your Highness!” 

Kutuzov gazed at Kuzma with such benignity that the Cossack felt 
a tickling sensation in his throat. 

“What a hairy giant you are, my friend! A veritable Samson. Tell me 

how you managed to hook this Italian?” ^ 

“With me hands. Your Highness, like a bustard on the ice!” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” chuckled Kutuzov. “Like a bustard! Do you hear that, 
Matvei Ivanovich? Bustard! Bustard! Ha-ha-ha! Thank you, my friend. 
You have done well! Bustard! . . . What sort of a Cossack is he, do you 
know, Matvei Ivanovich?” 

Platov had recognized Vorozheikin at once and answered without hesi¬ 
tation: 

“The best Sergeant in his area, Your Highness. . . . The be6t of the 
best!” 

“In that case, I congratulate you, my friend, on your promotion to 
Cornet,” said Kutuzov. “And you. Ataman, must issue an order to the Don 
Force this very day announcing this promotion and relating the deed this 
officer has performed. And don’t forget to mention the bustard! . . . Let 
her go!” 

The carriage sped away and was soon out of sight, but Cornet Kuzma 
Vorozheikin continued to stand stock still by the side of his shaggy pony 
as if in a daze, unable to realize his good fortune. 

“Good God!” he muttered to himself. “How did this happen? Here was 
I grinding away for years and years and suddenly. . . . But now look out! 
I don’t think there’s been another officer in our family. I’m the first. See 
where you’ve got to, Kuzma Ivlich!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

Old Suvorov used to delight in upsetting the pompous ceremonies usually 
made for his official reception. He would be expected to arrive in a spank¬ 
ing carriage and pair, but would come rolling up in an ordinary post-chaise. 
All the dignitaries would go out to meet him at the city gates, but he would 
emerge from an obscure side street in the town. 

Sometimes events for which people have been waiting long and impa¬ 
tiently also arrive in this whimsical, Suvorov way. People are not de¬ 
ceived, the events occur, but not in the way that was expected. They come 
either from a different direction, or at a different hour. People go out to 
meet them but find that they have already arrived and that they had al¬ 
most missed them. Something of the kind happened to Tol on the seventeenth 
of August. 

It was a dull day. The grey sky seemed so low that one wanted to stoop 
to avoid knocking one’s head against it. Tol had been at work since early 
morning. In anticipation of Kutuzov’s arrival—the Prince was expected 
in the evening—Barclay had instructed him to prepare a position for 
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battle at Tsarevo-Zaimishche. The Colonel realized that the farce was over. 
Barclay no longer dreaded an engagement; it would be conducted by the 
new Commander-in-Chief. The recent tiff had thrown Tol into dejection and 
had knocked him out of his groove, so to speak, but not for long. He was 
one of those happy creatures, who, even if knocked over by a veritable land¬ 
slide of trouble, will get up, shake themselves, and go on as if nothing had 
happened. In the last resort, the row had only served to refresh and invigorate 
him for new and more strenuous activities. With a great deal of fuss and 
bustle, bullying and threatening everybody who came in his way, he gal¬ 
loped from position to position, indicating to the quartermaster officers 
where the corps and divisions were to be posted. 

“The middle column is to march out first, occupy its position and line 
up without any noise or confusion!” he commanded. “The regiments of the 
right wing are to go to the right, those of the left wing—straightahead! 
The rest will come later! Hurry up! Look alive!” 

He mercilessly spurred his little horse, whose long, grey tail could be 
seen streaming in the wind now in one place and now in another. Some¬ 
times, on the way, Tol would interfere in matters that did not concern him. 

Thus, he came up with Travin’s battery. 

“Where have you posted your guns. Lieutenant?” he demanded. “What 

for? Why aren’t the diopters* on?” 

Travin knew where he had posted his guns, and why. As for the thinga- 
mijigs which were usually fixed at the back of the guns and interfered 
with the shooting, he had ordered them to be removed when he was still 
near Smolensk. What had this to do with the Quartermaster-General, any¬ 
how? Travin turned his back on him without answering. Tol rode so close 
to Travin that the latter felt the horse’s hot breath on his face. His broad 
chest heaving with suppressed passion, Tol demanded again: 

“Where are the diopters, I ask you?” c n 

Instead of answering, Travin softly whistled a tune. The face of Gunner 

Ugodnikov, who was standing at the gun on the right became flushed an 
pale in turns. He loved his commander for his straightforwardness and fair- 
ness, and esteemed him far above all the “gentlemen he had had occasion 
to serve under. But there was something in Travin s charac er a p 
Ugodnikov in constant apprehension for the Lieutenant 8 safety He ll 
lofe Ms head! He’ll go down for nothing at all! His temper will be the death 
of him!” he often thought to himself, and he tried to guard ravin rom rou 
ble with the watchfulness of a devoted nurse. Trouble had ««« arrivedin 
the person of the Quartermastcr-General, whose stern and vindica 

was‘common knowledge. Tol was puffing like “ ^“ign of° he ^s, 
kept on whistling. Ugodnikov, mentally making the sign 

stepped forward and said: . m They are not much 

“We removed the diopters ourseWes y than'the other, you can’t 

good. As soon as one gun wheel is a little ing 

take aim with them.” 


* A range-6nding instrument. The Kabanov diopter 
then in use and was very imperfect. 
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—named after the inventor—was 


Tol gazed at the soldier in amazement, but his wise, gTave face made 
a deep impression upon him. The Lieutenant’s conduct had been queer and, 
to say the least, offensive; but it would have been unwise to start a quarrel 
or fight a duel with him. The audacity with which the soldier had stepped 
forward to save Travin also saved the Quartermaster-General from an 
awkward predicament. For this he was grateful to Ugodnikov. Turning to • 
him, he asked in a surprisingly mild voice: 

“How do you manage to take aim without a diopter, young fellow? De¬ 
monstrate it!” 

“Very 6imply, your honour!” answered Ugodnikov. “Mr. Lieutenant 
taught U6. We do it like this!” 

Ugodnikov bent down to the six-pounder, placed the tips of his thumbs 
together over the 6ight and trained the gun by the angle formed by the 
joined thumbs. 

“We never miss, your honour!” 6aid Ugodnikov in a confident voice. 

“Perfectly astonishing!” thought Tol to himself, again regretting that 
he had so rashly raised the point about the diopters. But he could not very 
well retreat before this out-at-elbow Lieutenant. 

“What sort of horses have you here, Mr. Officer?” be demanded angrily. 
“They are fit only for the knacker’s yard! . . . All in 6ores! . . . The 
tails of those front horses are quite bare! You don’t seem to care much for 
your reputation, Mr. Officer!” 

Travin turned slowly to the Colonel and muttered through his teeth: 

“I am very sorry to hear. Colonel, that in your opinion the reputation 
of a Russian artillery officer depends upon cattle.” 

The sly, cackling laugh that old men utter was heard behind the backs 
of Tol and Travin. Both turned round. On an ancient Mecklenburg gelding 
sat Kutuzov, gleefully 6waying in the saddle. He wore the same clothes 
that he had worn on the road: an unbuttoned tunic without epaulets reveal¬ 
ing a frayed white waistcoat, and a white peaklcss cap. The only difference 
was that he did not wear his greatcoat; he had a sash across his breast and 
carried a riding whip. Next to him were Bagrattion on his prancing steed, 
and Barclay, sitting motionless on his staid mount. Behind them the 
Generals in their resplendent uniforms and fluttering plumes made 
whispered comments to each other. Where had they sprung from? How 
could they have come up unobserved? Tol broke into a sweat with astonish¬ 
ment and stiffly saluted the Field Marshal. 

tt “ How do y° u do » Karlusha!” exclaimed Kutuzov greeting the Colonel. 

You were talking nonsense, and I overheard you. There’s no harm in my 
overhearing you, because I am not a scandalmonger, am I? Those diopters 
are really useless, you know! They ought to be taken off all the guns. If 
that were done everything would be just as you like to have it. Stcif eerade 
undeiner wie der andere! • But that gunner is a gem! Come here, my lad!” 

1 ; f. e ?P cd U P t .° KutuZ0V as if were on parade, raising his 

7 ^ klCki * 8 ° Ut hl8 t0CS witl1 8U(dl vi S our that Kutuzov laughed 


• Straight, level, and all alike. 
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‘‘Have you ever been under my command, my lad?” enquired Kutuzov. 

At Austerlitz, Your Excellency!” answered Ugodnikov. 

“1 guessed you were one of my men!” continued Kutuzov. And turning 
to Barclay, be said: “Some people think that war spoils a soldier, Mikhail 
Bogdanovich. I hold the opposite view. If all the German tricks that have 
been played on the Russian soldiers have not spoilt them, they must be 
6plendid men! What’s your name, young fellow?” 

“Gunner Ugodnikov, Your Highness!” 

“Good lad, good lad! He is a good lad, isn’t he. Prince Peter? Ekh, 
Mikhail Bogdanovich! To have men like that and yet keep on retreating! 
How do you explain that?” 

Kutuzov uttered the last words in a loud voice and in doing so he 
scanned the faces of the soldiers before him with his dim eye. He did not want 
to miss the impression created by this utterance, for which he had prepared 
long before. He saw exactly what he had expected. All the gun crews 6eemed 
to start as the feeling of pride and gratitude welled up in their hearts. 
“Now we’re all right!” was the thought that flashed through their minds. 

The old man knows how to treat a soldier! With him in command we shall 
go through fire and water!” The same mixed feelings ol pride and gratitude 
agitated Bagrattion. His turn for rejoicing had come. What a weight had 
been lifted from his heart! It was no longer necessary to combat another s 
caution or to flee from his own impetuosity. All that was over. Everything 
in its proper time and place. Amstetten. . . . Schdngraben. . . . Hail ma¬ 
ture and tested wisdom! Prince Peter Ivanovich caught sight of Barclay’s 
gloomy face. When a man’s joy is equal to the suffering he sometimes has 
to endure, it is hard for him to bear it! Joy makes men extravagant; it 
causes them to squander their wealth. Bagrattion rode up to Barclay an 

6aid: 

“Smolensk is behind us, but Moscow is before us! Stand no longer on cere¬ 
mony Mikhail Bogdanovich! Would it not be better if we drew spiritually 

closer?” 

Kutuzov turned to Travin and asked: . , 

“Are you not the son of Yuri Petrovich, who retired as a Brigadier, and 

afterwards ‘dozened’* in Moscow?” , 

Yes, I am his son, Your Excellency,” answered Travin. . 

Well, well, well! Why, I sat on the same form with your father in 
Engineer.’ Corps. . . . And a dashing fellow he was, too You seem to 

take after him. You are keen and sharp-tongued. . . . ™ a *? the k ' 
men we want! As for Karl, you must make allowances for h,s hot temper 
and loquacity. I have known him a long time. I knew turn when hesUl. 
sucked his thumb. Talks too much. Karl, my boy. talk must be lik^ P ^ 
deliberate, strong and stinging. Remember thaUTrav ^ you ,„ 

Travin. . . . Come to me, you young ruffian, and 

*-- ft retired with the rank of Brigadier 

* In the reign of Catherine II Colonels were very often ret (> 

in “dozens” and were therefore known as “dozener Brig 
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Some of the Generals favoured the position at TsareVo-Zaunishche, 
others thought it weak. Undoubtedly, it had its good sides. The open nature 
of the country would prevent the enemy Iron, concealing his movements. 
All the elevated positions would lie controlled by the Russian troops, and 
this was very convenient for the artillery. On the other hand the flatness 
of the area provided no good strong points, while the river with its marshy 
hanks in the rear of the Russian lines would hinder a retreat. 

Nevertheless the Army lined up in battle order and fortifications were 
built at various points of the position. True, the troops had expected and 
had prepared for an engagement so many times, and had so often retreated 
in sight of the enemy, that they had almost given up all hope of a general 
engagement. The arrival of Kutuzov, however, the evident advantages 
of the Tsarevo-Zaimishche position, and the fortifications that were 
being built gave them reason to believe that the decisive day had 

arrived. 

A conference of the Corps Commanders was taking place in the hut occu¬ 
pied by the Field Marshal. Kutuzov was sitting in an armchair in the middle 
of the large room surrounded by these gorgeous, handsome, lithe and dashing 
officers. In their presence he seemed so short, fat and clumsy and even pitiful 
with his squinting and continuously watering eye. His faded tunic, his sash 
with its worn fringe, and his sword in a battered scabbard suspended from 
a strap across his shoulder, increased the impression of insignificance and 
slovenly old age. Retired invalids like this might be seen in hundreds at 
the Pay Office of the Ministry for War in St. Petersburg, coming to receive 
their pensions. Nobody had ever seen a Field Marshal like this before. 
Kutuzov spoke in a low voice and while he was speaking he seemed to be 
thinking of something else. Nevertheless, no matter how loudly and heatedly 
the Generals argued, the Field Marshal’s low mumbling was distinctly heard. 

“Our task is no longer to seek a position, but to act!” Bagrattion had 
said: “In spirit and unity we are far superior to the enemy. . . .” 

“Sound, quite sound. What you say is absolutely sound. Prince Peterl 
What is your opinion, Mikhail Bogdanovich?” said Kutuzov. 

“We must accept battle,” answered Barclay firmly. “The obstacles 
which have prevented us from doing so up to now no longer exist.” 

“Quite sound!” interjected Kutuzov again. “I am extremely obliged 
to you, Mikhail Bogdanovich, for the measures yon have taken to prepare for 
the battle. And the position here is good. Excellent, in fact!” 

Rayevsky sat silent, and it was quite evident that he had no intention 
of speaking. Nikolai Nikolayevich knew Kutuzov and was convinced that 
he did not in the least solicit the Generals’ opinions in order to enable him 
to decide whether to give battle at Tsarevo-Zaimishche or not. And the 
Field Marshal, glancing at him with his single eye now and again, knew 

why Rayevsky remained silent. To prevent others from guessing the reason 
he 6aid: 

“I do not hear your voice, hero of Saltanovka! Indeed, why waste words 
when deeds speak so loudly! Silence is golden! That’s sound, very sound!” 
And turning to Platov he said: 

I am not asking you anything. ... I know that you are restless, eager 
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to go into battle. . . . Get ready, brother! I shall give you a prominent role 
to play.” To avoid giving Matvei Ivanovich the impression that he intended 
to put him in command of the rearguard again he added, turning to little 
Konovuitsin: 

“Even if it costs you your life, Pierrushko, you must not permit the 
French to come any nearer than two marches to our rear!” 

And so Platov had not been forgiven for the Semlevo affair after all. 
The Field Marshal’s gaze rested on a curly-haired General, with a large 
hooked nose and a proudly protruding chest. This was Miloradovich, who had 
only just arrived from Kaluga with sixteen thousand hastily drilled recruits. 
He was quite an educated officer. He had attended courses of lectures at 
the Universities of Konigsberg and Gottingen, and had studied gunnery 
at Strasbourg and fortifications in Metz. Furthermore, he was extraordi¬ 
narily brave and energetic. Nearly all the way from Kaluga his troops had 
ridden in peasant carts which he had requisitioned in order to get here the 
sooner; but they arrived without their arms and knapsacks, which had re¬ 
mained in the baggage train. 

“Misha, my dear boy!” said Kutuzov to him. “I am delighted with the 
speed you made! Angels don’t fly as fast!” 

The one to insist more strongly on a battle being fought at Tsarevo- 
Zaimishche was General of Cavalry, Baron Bennigsen, who had been ap¬ 
pointed Kutuzov’s Chief of Staff. Bennigsen stood all the time and owing 
to his enormous height, his grey head almost touched the ceiling. His long, 
dour face bore a cold expression, but the arguments he so vigorously urged 
in favour of giving battle poured forth like water from a hose pipe. He saw 
nothing but good in the Tsarevo-Zaimishche position, and was convinced 
that success could be the only result. Now and again he rapidly passed his 
long, pink tongue along his thin lips; this betrayed his irritation. Indeed, 
Bennigsen did not like the course the deliberations were taking, in which 
he could merely express an opinion, instead of hearing and weighing the 
opinions of others. His pleasure at being on active service again and the 
prospect of at least influencing, if not directing, the course of operations, 
was marred by the consciousness that he was not in complete command, to 
which he had become accustomed. For a long time he had occupied a po- 
sition—with dignity and distinction in his own opinion—equal to that in 
which Kutuzov now looked so pitiful and even ridiculous. Bennigsen was 
the only General in Europe whom Napoleon feared. Pultusk and Preussisch- 
Eylau were proof of this. What could Kutuzov boast of? Ismai and Auster- 
litz, now matters of history, which could only make historians blush. Kutu¬ 
zov was perfectly well aware of what Bennigsen was thinking and ot 
reasons which prompted him to insist so strongly on a battle being fough 
Zaimishche. “A fire-hose,” he thought to himse f with vexation, an 
leaky one at that. ... He must be shown that although the stream came 

f.,r the water docs not reach the fire. ... . . j 1 i„ 

“Supposing I put you in charge of the attack, Baron. eas e su 
“It will not diminish your confidence in success, will 1 
Bennigsen rapidly licked his lips and replied: 

“I cannot 6ay in advance. But how can one have any 
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cess when our gallant troops are being led by a captain like Your Excel¬ 
lency!” 

Bennigsen prided himself on the skill with which be had saved himself 
and on the smartness of his repartee. Kutuzov beckoned to Tol and said to 
him in a whisper: 

“Send the Horse Artillery to the Ryazan Road this very day, Karl!” 

Amazed at this order, Tol bent down and asked the Field Marshal in 
a whisper: 

“What will the artillery do on the other side of Moscow, Your Excel¬ 
lency?* 4 

“Take a rest. It needs it, poor thing!” answered Kutuzov. 

Failing to understand, Tol continued to stoop over Kutuzov, and the 
latter repealed his order, still more softly, but so peremptorily that the 
Colonel started: 

“Do it this very day!” Then, levering himself up with his arms on the 
armrests he rose slowly from his creaking armchair and scanning the faces 
of his Generals with his dim but watchful eye, said: 

“Thank you, my dear Generals! It requires no little patience to make 
your opinions penetrate my old head. The English have a saying, and a very 
true one: ‘Patience is a flower that does not grow in every garden.* Thank 
you. I see that with God’s aid, and yours, I do not vainly cherish the hope 
of leading the Russian Army on to the broad path of glory. Thank you!” 

He bowed to all, and turning to Tol he said: 

“Je suis a vous. Colonel, Nous allons travailler 

Nearly all the Generals in the Russian Army were 'well aware of 
Kutuzov’s shrewdness and cunning, but not all were enamoured with these 
qualities. Bennigsen positively detested them because of the danger to 
which they subjected his own artifices. Bagrattion admired them, for he 
knew that Kutuzov’s cunning never exceeded the bounds of decency, and 
that his prudence was no more cribbed than his, Bagrattion’s flights of 
imagination. True, Kutuzov preferred not to run risks, but there was bold¬ 
ness and enterprise in his caution, his plans were far-reaching, and what 
seemed to be the most modest of his undertakings had in view consequences 
of the greatest moment. Tol was aware of all this. And so, when he and the 
Field Marshal were left together, sitting opposite each other at a desk strewn 
With maps and papers, the Colonel weighed every word Kutuzov uttered. 

Our^strength and resources are inexhaustible!” said Mikhail Larion- 

ovich, but they must be husbanded so as to avoid blunders. Se contenir — 
c est s agrandir!” ** 

“I take the liberty of asking why Your Excellency ordered the Horse 
Artillery to be sent to the other side of Moscow?” said Tol. “I cannot ima- 
6 ^®* • • • 

to 7f U - d0n \ try ; The from Tsarevo-Zaimishche 

to Moscow IS « hundred and forty-seven versts. We must strengthen the 

Kon °' ril t ,tS “ WlU co ^and it; but there must be no repetition 
ofwhat happ ened to Platov at Semlevo. And you, my dear boy, must make 

* an< i I> Colonel, will 6et to work. 

The abstemious rise to greatness. 
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it a rule: tlie Army is not to march night and day without discrimination 
any more. It must be fresh and full of vigour. Therefore, arrange the marches 
so that the men strike camp in the morning, halt at midday, and turn in 
at night. I want to drill this into your mind: the Russian soldier is a trea¬ 
sure. ... I would carry the two armies in my arms if I could! Now take 
up a pen and write. ...” 

Tol prepared to take down the order for the new arrangement of marches 
in the armies and in the rearguard. hy such marching orders should be 
issued on the eve of a decisive battle he could not for the life of him under¬ 
stand. He therefore enquired in a cautious tone: 

“I presume, Your Excellency’s orders will be put into force after the 
battle. . . .” 

“Why after the battle?” interjected Kutuzov somewhat irritably. 
“Draft an order to retreat in view of the unsuitability of the position herel” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


To Her Highness, Anna Dmitrievna Muratova, in the city of St. Peters¬ 
burg, at the Five Corners, in the House of Madame Lezzano. 

Dear, dear Netty. 

I don’t know whether this letter will cause you pleasure or pain. Our 
lives are replete with conflicting emotious, and every day the good is so 
interwoven with the bad that one no longer expects the former nor fears 
the latter. I have written to you about the injury I received during our 
retreat from Smolensk, about the acute pain I suffered, and how the sur¬ 
geons expected gangrene to set in my hip. But everything has passed off hap¬ 
pily. Their apprehensions proved to be unfounded. After lying in the 
tarantass for ten days I got up and walked, as feeble as the man in the Bible 
who was miraculously healed. The only difference was that I could not take 
up my bed and walk; my tarantass was too heavy for that. My injury caused 
me great pain, but if only you knew how I regret that it was not a wound, 
and that my arms, legs and chest are intact. Injuries, no matter how severe 
and dangerous, are not thought much of here. They are spo en o wi 
disdain. Blood pouring from a gaping wound, a bone broken 
shell, an arm amputated by the surgeon’s saw-these are treated with res 
pect and judged to be a credit to one’s honour and the triumph of c^alry. 
It is one thing to say 'he is injured’; to say ‘he is severely wounded! rs ^u. e 
another. Our spirit is such that only the irreparablecan .°°the. It.■ 
this melancholy mood that I returned to my beloved ^'■^’^dtieshe 
in joyous proximity to this extraordinary 

imposes on me with a zeal and energy P nTnTn »ssion the Prince 

P It so happened, however, that the very f^~^to Convey a 
charged me with had a very unpleasant sequel. I " no longer at 

cordial message from Bagrattion to^"^huUn which thecx-Commandcr- 
enmity with each other) and set out o Marshal’s 

in-Chief had hi. quarters. This was the night after the 1 ieia 
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arrival. I found Barclay sitting in deep reverie at a table on which an un- 
trimmed candle was smoking. His face, from which it is usually difficult 
to tell what is going on in his heart, clearly reflected inexpressible sorrow. 
I delivered the message. Barclay nodded aknowledgement without utter¬ 
ing a word and again became absorbed in his reflections. What was he think¬ 
ing about? On all sides he hears the insulting appellation: “traitor!” Anew 
commander has arrived to replace him. The troops which he had command¬ 
ed hitherto are at the gates of Moscow. I felt sorry for Barclay and thought 
to myself: “One of the victims of fortune, who is unjust even to her fa¬ 
vourites!” Tel brille au second rang , qui s'iclipse au premier!* With these 
philosophical reflections I left the hut. 

At the corner, in the utter darkness—this happened at night—I col¬ 
lided with Captain von Klingfer, General Barclay’s adjutant. This is the 
officer with whom I was to have fought a duel in Smolensk. I have written 
to you about that incident, about the strange way in which it ended, and 
about our meeting in the ambulance train. I was then in gn at pain. Kling¬ 
fer also suffered from a wound in the shoulder. Man invented gilt bicause 
gold is 60 rare, and he acquired politeness as a means of concealing the lack 
of kindness in human relationships. When fate placed us side by side in the 
tarantass, we began by being polite; but nothing draws people tog ther ao 
closely as mutual suffering. One’s will takes no part in this. And soon 
Klingfer and I found that subtle, common tongue which soon leads to 
friendship. Klingfcr’s shoulder healed rather quickly. On parting we both 
felt that the sanguinary feelings that had prompted us in Smolensk were 

not of the finest, and not the only ones. . . , 

My dear litle sistcrl It seems to me that when one acquires a thorough 

knowledge of men it becomes difficult to be enthused about anything. But 

I do not know men thoroughly, and I find things to be enthused over at 

every st,p. I was as delighted to meet Klingfer near Barclay’s hut as if he 

had been my brother. We shook hands heartily and began to discuss events 
With natural ardour, 

“Thank God the murmuring among the troops is subsidng,” I said. 
Ihey sense the approach of the soli mu days of the great climax and ret¬ 
ribution. They are being led by a veteran. . . . It is said that the Field 
Marshal demanded from the Emperor complete freedom of action and re¬ 
ceived it. This means the end of retreats, and this is the best recipe for vie 

Toryt ■ • , 

“but LwT aI1 th ?”i an r c, £ d K,in S fer with a coldness that surprised me, 
I dS° • thmk that KutUZ0V ' viU Iead the straigut to victory? 

bt !t ' 18 ttore cunning than you think. After pushing General 

Barclay out of the post of Commander-in-Chief he will continue hfs tactics 
for no other tactics can be pursued.” ™cucs f 

<slirf The ™i<m of Barclay’s melancholy figure rose before my eyes. He was 

ShifTt G ° d , b " Wi * th ° »<« Russia canfot 2 . 

ish for his sake! A strange idea entered my head. Here was the diff ren«... h- 
tween those who are close to Barclay and supported h„d us who 


are 


• Often, those who are Will™, in the second rani, are eelip.ed in .ho firat 
13—1232 
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wholeheartedly with Bagrattion and place all our hopes in Kutuzov. The 
former arc serving Barclay, resent the way he has been treated, and want 
to subordinate our common future to the fate of this man. We, however, 
serve neither Bagrattion nor Kutuzov, but Russia and our glorious people! 
While we love and trust our leaders, we draw no distinction between them 
and the people and the Army, either now or in the future. I don’t know 
whether 1 have clearly enough expressed the thought which suddenly struck 
me and vividly revealed to me how wide and impassable was the gulf that 
separated me from Klingfer. He and I are foes. Enmity is the substance of 
our relationships. What had taken place in the ambulance train had not 
been reconciliation, but merely an armistice! This thought flashed through 
my mind and remained there. And so I answered Klingfer hotly: 

‘'General Barclay has only himself to blame for his dismissal, for he 
was entirely out of harmony with the troops. Kutuzov had no hand in it 
at all. I have it from my General that the Field Marshal. . . 

Klingfer laughed insolently and said: 

‘'Perhaps Prince Bagrattion is not yet aware that the Field Marshal 
has only just signed an order to retreat. . . .” 

If that were true. Prince Bagrattion must have known about it. If 
he did not know, then. ... So I exclaimed: 


“I don’t believe it! It is a lie!” 

Our conversation, which had commenced so amicably, now gushed forth 
like a waterfall, dashing down from rock to rock. I have no wish to recall 
the offensive remarks that came flying from our lips, like corks from bot¬ 
tles. In an instant we found ourselves in the position from which decent 
people have no outlet except that which we had chosen in Smolensk. But 
Smolensk is behind us. Since then I have gone through, thought and felt 
a great deal. A duel? How stupid! But was there a wiser or fairer alterna- 


tive? My heart sank in despair. 

“My second will visit you within half an hour! said Klingfer coldly, 

turning on his heel. , 

“Wait!” I shouted, my teeth chattering with rage. ^ ould it no 

better to settle our score without the aid of these gentlemen? My second 

is—Russia! Our duel—the Battle for Moscow! I swear that every s ep 

take will be in search of death for my country! Consent. 

Klincfer thought for a while and at last said: 

“Very well! That is a wise decision. I swear to seek for death. Fare "^‘ 

I now have a new friend-Lieutenan, of Artillery Trav.n a poor offi^ 
of the line undistinguished and unpretentious, but a man with a large heart 
IT: mild so fresh as to be brilliant. When I told him about my new «n; 
.diet with Klingfer, and about the dee.ston we had taken he 
ed me in a few, but very powerful and significant words^ ^ ^ 

“It looks as though even aristocrats are becomi g 

Your friend and brother. 


The village of Tsarevo-Zaimishche, 
August 18, 1812. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The armies reached the Kolocha Monastery and there halted. At once 
the question arose of choosing a position for baltle. The right flank of the 
Kolocha position was elevated and dominated the whole line, but if the 
troops on the right flank were crushed, the entire line would be immediately 
compelled to retreat. The only way of retreat lay through a narrow vale. 
While the Generals were discussing these questions, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davidov and Ensign Alexander Rayevsky were lying on their greatcoats 
under a tall birch tree, engaged in conversation. m 

The strange things fate does: long ago, at the time of the Italian cam¬ 
paign, when Davidov was only fifteen, his father, now dead, had purchased 
the village of Borodino, near Moscow, with the surrounding hamlets. Boro¬ 
dino was only twelve versts from Kolocha Monastery. Consequently, Da¬ 
vidov was now on his own property. But how strange it all was now! Smoke 
from the campfires rose to the sky; bayonets glinted in the stubble fields 
and thousands of armed men were tramping his native hills. 

“Alexander, my lad,” he said, his bright, restless eyes gleaming, “we 
are lying on the very hillock where once I romped and dreamed. Here I 
read the thrilling tales about Suvorov’s deeds in Italy. Look down there! 
Your father’s men are building redoubts just below us. Do you sec that 
wood behind us? The men are cutting a clearing. It is teeming with Chas¬ 


seurs, right down to the marshes and moss. Once upon a time I used to roam 
down therewith a pack of hunting dogs. Everything has changed! I am lying 
here with a pipe in my mouth gazing at the scene, but I have no corner in my 
own home, not even in a barn, they are occupied by the Generals. Crowds 
of uproarious soldiers are pulling down huts and fences; all they care about 
is their camp needs. Happy fello.ws! But what about me? I have invested 
all I have—my blood and my property—in the sacred lottery of war!” 

As Alexander Rayevsky listened to Davidov a crooked smile spread 
across his lean, sallow face. Davidov and he were kinsmen, but the difference 
in their ages, and perhaps something else besides, prevented them from 
becoming intimate. His kinsman’s ardour, sincerity and impetuosity seemed 
to him to be old-fashioned and ludicrous, like wearing a powdered wig, 
or knee-breeches. Davidov jumped up and put on his greatcoat. 

“Blessed, thrice blessed is he who, withdrawing his sodden feet from the 
stirrups walks into his warm and cozy home!” he exclaimed. “Blessed is 
he whose kind travelling companion, the samovar, sings its endless evening 
song about his native land and happy days of yore! Oh, merry leader of 
the chorus of recollections, how I love thee! There’s our old mansion over 

n e '- ' Let ’ S gu tW! There’ll be no samovar, but the walls 

will sing!” 

Soldiers were in possession of the house. The polished floor of the round 
reception-room was strewn with fragments of broken mirrors. The uphol¬ 
stering of the couches and armchairs was slashed and torn. Trooper Tsioma 

sLk * HUS n T haCk L ing at the cr y fital <*andeliers with a stick and 
of dkmo V1 f g ^ WatChed thC priSmS tumblin S down like a hail 


is* 
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"What are you doing that for, you jackass?” demanded Davidov, flaring 
up at the sight. 

Tsioma threw the stick out of the window, drew himself to full height, 
removed his shako from his head and, choking with laughter, barked in a loud 

bass voice: 

"Oh, just like that, your honour, so as the Frenchies don’t get them!” 

Davidov raised his arm and was about to swing his fist into the patri¬ 
ot’s jaw when Rayevsky intervened. 

“There you are! What can you do about it?” he jeered. “The past is 
passing into the future, and we can distinctly see it happening. What if 
this clumsy lout lands you one!” 

“He won’t!” answered Davidov, dropping ' his arm. “As f >r your 
philosophy, it smacks very much of Ignatius Loyola. I hate it! Everything 
for our country! The Hussar is right! Break them, Tsioma! Smash ’em up! 
You have my blessing!” 

Rayevsky laughed. 

“Although, dear uncle, both of us have a hankering for guerilla warfare, 
my imagination is not nearly as wild as yours,” he remarked. 

“You, a guerilla?” asked Davidov in astonishment. 

“Of course,” answered Rayevsky. “Only of a type somewhat different 
from yourself. Recall that affair I had with the letter of Bagrattion’s ser¬ 
vant. And the other one with Count Mikhail Semenovich \ orontsov, whom 
I publicly trounced. Oh, I am a real guerilla! And like you, I am-hunted! 

“A nice lad you are, Alexander! ’ said Davidov in a reflective tone. 
“Whatever made you grow up like that? \ou and Peter Chaadaycv? Both 
of you are still children, hut you have a yellow face and he is bald. I am sorry 
for you, children! No, your guerilla warfare is not mine, nor mine yours. 
You have no field to operate in, and will have none. Count Mikhail Voron¬ 
tsov will settle scores with you even if it takes him a decade. But I have 
a field. I have written to Prince Peter Ivanovich, and Olferyev has prom¬ 
ised to hand my letter to him. Let’s go to Alyosha! 




* 


* 


A candle under a paper shade was burning in a ba ™“f 
light of its fluttering flame sent weird shadows dancing on e g ■ 

Bagrattion had only just returned from a visit to Kutuzov. H.s Ulk^,th 
the Field Marshal had been a lengthy one, and had been conducted m the 
most even, mild and calmest of tones. How many questions they had d. 
cussed without heated debates, and settled in complete ^rmony And all th, 
had been interspersed with recollections and refined andl clever Utt^abtm 
St. Petersburg, about Napoleon and his Marshals, a y 

ticians of Berlin, and about the tawdry Ausri^GeneraK^ ^ g 

What a clear head Mikhail Lanonovic P»s ^ * Qt foo ] him!” Nev- 

that Suvorov had said about him: ven 1 a; conversation which 

crtheless, there had been something in a . mi i e his templeS and 

now compelled Bagrattion to sit with his hands suppo g 

* O. M. de Ribas, a Russian Admiral, reputed for his cunning. 
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his slender fingers ent-wined in his curly hair. Hard as it had been for Pnnc 
Peter to submit to Barclay, there had been something which had made it 
easy for him to do so: his conviction that he, Bagrattion, was right; 
the opportunity afforded to let off steam, to argue, to insist and demand 
on behalf of one hundred and fifty thousand men. True, later on this had 
changed. His confidence in himself had been shaken; arguments proved to l>e 
superfluous; his irascibility had subsided,and everything had been eclipsed 
by the hope of Kutuzov’s speedy arrival. Already in Dorogobuzli Bag¬ 
rattion had realized that Barclay bad made no mistake in retreating; but 
he had no doubt that the retreat had reached its natural limit. Moscow 
could not be surrendered without a fight! What Russian heart could stand 
the mere thought of such a thing? And Barclay had not argued. Everything 
was got ready for battle. Bagrattion calmed down and waited. Kutuzov 
arrived. In Tsarevo-Zaimishche the Field Marshal himself, Barclay, and all 
the Generals talked about the battle as of something inevitable and as a 
foregone conclusion. Bcnnigsen was the only one to argue and to demand. 
And Kutuzov consented. Who knew Kutuzov better than he? And so, all 
Prince Peter Ivanovich’s apprehensions had vanished. But since then a 
week had passed. A week of what? Of retreats. In a few hours’ time the Army 
would strike camp again and retreat another twelve versts towards Moscow — 
to Borodino. What w-as happening? 

Before Bagrattion had been greatly incensed with what he had regarded 
as erroneous in Barclay’s strategy, with Barclay himself, and with the lat¬ 
ter’s surrender of Smolensk. But that had been a conflict of opinions, charac¬ 
ters and wills, the significance of which had been revealed in the course of 
debate. But what was the position now? It was so frightfully ca6y and 
simple to yield to Kutuzov. There was no stumbling block on this smooth 
road. There w r as nothing to argue about. Moscow must not be given up with¬ 
out a fight? Very well—we shall fight! Kutuzov had been quite definite about 
that. But behind that definiteness there was some unintelligible ulterior 
motive. Kutuzov had spoken more eagerly and with greater enthusiasm 
about saving Russia than about saving Moscow. Why? Russia breathed 
in her forests; she stretched across her hills and mountains and moved and 
lived in her vast rivers. But Moscow lay half crushed almost within 6ight 
of the enemy. Why then Russia and not Moscow? 

Bagrattion was torn by doubt and perplexity. He had tried to solve 
the problem by bluntly asking Kutuzov what his intentions were, but 
Mikhail Larionovich had expressed such great surprise at the question that 
Prince Peter had blushed with confusion. He had tried to pump him by put¬ 
ting a sly question now and again, but what was his slyness compared with 
Kutuzov s cunning? And if the soft shell of words and hints were removed 
from events, the kernel, as hard as stone, would be revealed: ignoring the 
Tsar, Barclay and Bagrattion, bending everybody to his will, overriding 
everybody, Kutuzov was continuing to do what Barclay had done up to 
now, and was doing even what Barclay w ould never have attempted to do. 
Nothing was intelligible except that Moscow was in mortal danger. And this 
could not be combated—there w'as nothing tangible to combat. 
Bagrattion *8 heart ached with cruel anxiety. 
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That morning Olferyev had handed Bagrattion Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davidov’s letter, and he had discussed it with Kutuzov. Davidov’s letter 
ran as follows: 

‘Prince! I was your aide-de-camp for five years and was always at 
your stirrup. You are my only benefactor. Hence, I am writing to you 
as I would to my own father. In our profession. Prince, only he performs 
his duty who fears not to step beyond its bounds, whose spirit does not 
merely keep in line, shoulder to shoulder with that of his comrades, but 
pleads for special duties, and never refuses a commission, however hazardous. 
Duty demands ardour, fearlessness and zeal, boldness in action and auda¬ 
cious thinking. But to whom am I saying all this? To you! But you are such 
a one already, whereas I, as yet, aspire to be one. 

“My heart is weary from endless retreats. The enemy has already pene¬ 
trated deep into Russia. Referring to myself, I will say: if I must perish, 
then let me die under the free standards of my country, even if they should 
flutter in the rear of the godless foe! 

“The enemy is proceeding by a single road, but it is an extremely 
long one. The French food transports stretch from Smolensk to Gzhatsk, 
hut to the south of this road stretches our broad and boundless 


Russia, which provides a convenient field for the operations of small de¬ 
tachments. In our rearguard there are numerous Cossacks, but we need only 
as many as are necessary to maintain our outposts. Would it not be better 
to divide the rest into small parties and send them among the baggage 
trains that are following in Bonaparte’s rear? If our horsemen come into 
collision with strong French forces, they have sufficient space behind them to 
avoid defeat. But if they do not encounter such forces, they will destroy 
no small quantity of the supplies upon which the French Army depends: 
They will cut off its ammunition and capture its provisions. Our land is 
not so abundant that the narrow zone through which the French Army 
is passing can feed two hundred thousand French. But this is not all. The 
appearance of guerillas among the scattered inhabitants of the war 

zone will convert this war into a national war. . . .” 

Davidov’s ideas had seemed to Bagrattion to be worthy of consider¬ 
ation, and he had conveyed to Kutuzov the substance of the letter Mikhail 
Larionovich had nodded approval but, as was always the case, had betrayed 
no interest in what Bagrattion deemed to be the most important part o 
Davidov’s proposals. He appeared not to have noticed this most important 
part, namely, the prospect of constantly harassing the enemy s rear and 
thereby hindering the movements of the French Army, of J^enmg 
it before the battle and thereby facilitating victory. Kutuzov had not been 

impressed by these urgent tasks, but by something else. 

P " But to the south of the road which the French are following 

stretches* our broad and boundless Russia,” he had mused.^repeaUng 

Davidov’s words over and over again. “Sound, very soun . p rince 

Perhaps this guerilla warfare will be useful in the future. 

Peter, let us, indeed, send your Davidov into Bonaparte s rear by way 
° f ‘‘Shin we send a large party. Your Excellency?'’ Bagrattion had asked. 
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“Oh no, no!” Kutuzov had answered. “The success of this under¬ 
taking is very, very doubtful, in my opinion. Give him half a hundred 
Hussars and about a hundred and fifty Cossacks. And see to it that he accom- 

Pail ^ain^IfcgMttion had failed to understand. What was there to be afraid 
of 9 Why put off to the future what could be useful for the prescut. 

* Prince Peter raised his head. “Very well!” he said. “In that case, I 
shall despatch Davidov with a party this very day, and keep this affair 
under my own observation. Hey, Alyosha! Go and look ior Davidov 

and bring him here at once! ’ 

“He is here. Your Excellency!” answered Olferyev. 

On hearing that the Field Marshal had agreed with bis proposals Davidov 
beamed with delight. But the offer of fifty Hussars and one hundred 
and fifty Cossacks disappointed him, and the expressed condition 
that he himself should accompany the party he regarded almost as an insult. 

“I would be ashamed, Prince, to propose a dangerous undertaking 
and allow others to perform it,” he said. “You know me. Am I not 
prepared for anything? But the number of men is too small.” 

“I agree, my heart!” said Bagrattion. “But what can I do. His Excel¬ 
lency will not give us more!” 

“In that case, I shall go with these. Perhaps I shall prepare the way 
for a larger force,” replied Davidov. 

“That’s exactly what I expect of you, Denis, my heart! Let me say 
between ourselves: I don’t understand His Excellency! Fancy haggling 
over two or three hundred men, when tomorrow, if the operation is 
successful, Bonaparte will be deprived of his expected supplies and will 
be forced to put his men on a starvation ration! And if it is not successful, 
what is the loss of a hundred or two? War is not a flirtation. I would have 
detailed three thousand men for this first raid, for I hate groping in 
the dark. But I was unable to convince His Excellency.” 

Davidov gazed at Bagrattion with admiration. 

“Believe me. Prince,” he said in a confident tone. “My party will remain 
intact. The secret of success is: valour in attack, resoluteness in a tight 
corner, and unslumbering vigilance in bivouac. I willingly undertake 
this, and I lay my head that it will be successful!” 

“Give me your hand, Denis, my heart!” exclaimed Bagrattion. “Do 
you feel how tightly I am gripping it? Now wait while I draw up your 
instructions.” 

Bagrattion sat down at the table and, inclining his head towards his right 
shoulder, began to write slowly on a sheet of paper. Davidov stood bchiud 
him, and aho inclining his head, read the following uneven lines: 

“To Lieutenant-Colonel Davidov, of the Akhtyrka Hussar Regiment. 

“With this please receive from Major-General Karpov one hundred 
and fifty Cossacks and fifty troopers of the Akhtyrka Hussar Regiment. 
I hereby instruct you to take all measures to harass the enemy from the 
side of our left flank and to strive to capture his foragers not only from 
the flanks, but also from the centre and rear, to disorganize his supplies, 
break up river crossings and seize all accessories. I take this opportunity 



•f expressing confidence that you, by your efficiency and zeal, will prove 
worthy of the important mission you have been charged with. Confirming 
the verbal instructions I have already given you, please report to me on 
all matters, but to no one else. Send reports at every opportunity. Nobody 
must know anything of your movements, and you must strive to maintain 
the strictest secrecy. As for provisioning your force—you must take care 
of that yourself. 

General of Infantry, Prince Bagrattion 

August 28, 1812. 

In position.” 


After signing these instructions. Prince Peter Ivanovich fumbled among 
the papers on the table, found a map of the Smolensk Gubernia and handed 
it to Davidov. 

“God speed, my heart!” he said, making the sign of the cross over Da¬ 
vidov. “And remember: I rely on you!” 

* * * 

General Vassilchikov had invited several Generals and Colonels to supper 
that night, and notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the guests were 
in high revelry when Davidov burst into the tent. 

“Larion Vassilyevicb ! Very urgent! Orders from Prince Peter Ivanovich!” 
he exclaimed. 

Vassilchikov read the order and his ruddy cheeks drew up in an ironic 
smile. 

“So you got round me!” he said. “I still insist, however, that your 
idea is all nonsense, my lad! Nonsense! Nonsense!” 

Vassilchikov handed the order to the Generals. Clinking plates and 
glasses, the orderlies bustled around the table serving the guests. Behind 
a screen the fat cook in a white cap was puffing audibly and the popping 
of corks was heard. The Generals’ faces were flushed and they had a vacant 
look in their eyes. After reading Bagrattion’s order some of them shrugged 
their shoulders in silent perplexity, others tried to be witty. 

“Here, Lieutenant-Colonel!” exclaimed Tuchkov, the commander of 
the 3rd Corps, with a vapid smile. “My brother Paul was taken prisoner 
by the French at Valutina Hill and is now, I hear, in K&nigsberg. Do me 
a favour and give him my greetings! Please don t forget! 

A roar of laughter greeted this sally. 

“Nothing will come of this, Davidov!” said the Generals. 

Davidov was deaf to all this raillery. Addressing Vassilchikov he 

PlC “Give me Vorozheikin, General, I will choose the Hussars and Cossacks 


myself! 




Take him by all means!” answered Vassilchikov. “And choose which¬ 
ever men you please. I suppose you are set on capturing Bonaparte, aren 
you?” Turning to the Generals he continued: “Were circumstances different 

Napoleon would not be the giant he is now and the terror of the world. 
He would simply have been a good and efficient officer, although very 
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hard to get on with, like Davidov, here. ... I wonder! Perhaps he too 
is aspiring to become a Bonaparte, gentlemen!” 

This called forth another roar of merry laughter, but Denis was already 

out of the tent. 

* * * 

Early in the morning the armies started out on the march to Borodino. 
It was to be a short march, but a stiff one. The soldiers looked dejected 
and marched with drooping heads. The close proximity of Moscow caused 
their hearts to beat with anxiety. Every day, every hour, the French were 
pressing on the rearguard more fiercely and menacingly. Konovnitsin had 
been in action for three days and nights on end, and the cannonade in the 
rear had not ceased for a moment. The wounded trailed in the wake of 
the armies in crowds, and those unable to walk were carried in the ambu¬ 
lance carts,their legs and arms dangling from the sides and beating against 
the wheels. This scene depressed and frightened the men, and filled them 
with foreboding. The troops were becoming dispirited. 

Davidov had collected his force, but was marching with the main body 
UDtil it reached Borodino. On nearing Borodino, he—closely followed by 
Vorozheikin and Tsioma, who never left him for a moment, galloped 
forward to where Olferyev was riding in order to take leave of him. 
The two friends embraced and kissed, but went on talking, reluctant to 
part. Engrossed in their conversation, they dropped their reins and failed 
to notice that their horses had wandered from the road and were taking 
them through the scrub and over the hummocks of a wayside bog. Suddenly 
Davidov’s horse started and leapt forward. A large grey hare sprang from 
under its forelegs and pressing its long ears back, swerved to the right, 
but came under the hoofs of Olferyev’6 horse. Terrified, it bolted in the 
direction of the troops marching along the road and on finding itself 
among the horses it lost its head. The soldiers hallooed and whis¬ 
tled as if at the chase. Many of them tried to catch the hare. The 
frightened animal darted this way and that, but failed to find a loophole 
of escape. A hue and cry was raised, first in one company, then in another, 
then in the regiment, and 6oon the whole division was in an uproar. For 
weary troops to engage in a hare hunt while on the march was indeed a 
strange and unprecedented occurrence. 

In the midst of this wild scene, the Field Marshal, mounted on his white 

gelding, emerged from the trees on the roadside, followed by a large and 

brilliant suite. Mikhail Larionovich reigned in his horse and smilingly 

watched the fun the soldiers were having. The hare was very agile and 

would not surrender. Making a sudden swerve it eluded its pursuers, leapt 

from under the hundreds of hands reaching out on every side, and vanished 
in the field. 

“Away she goes! Tally ho! Tally ho! A hunting we will go!” yelled the 
delighted soldiers. 

Kutuzov no longer smiled. His fat, flabby body swaying on the flat 
back of his Mecklenburg, he held his sides and roared with laughter. This 
laughter was caught up by the nearby units. From there it rolled to the 


next unit, and the next, until the whole column rocked in merriment. 
“The boys in Rayevsky's Corps have set the old man laughing!” somebody 
remarked. The words flew down the line like an electric current and soon the 
entire Army was laughing. It was the spontaneous laughter of one hundred 
and thirty thousand men—the men in whom all Russia had placed her 
hopes! It was a free, hearty, devil-may-care laugh, and its deafening roar 
drowned the sounds of fighting in the rear and rolled on ahead, to be echoed 
and re-echoed in Borodino. 

Davidov glanced at Olferyev. The Cornet's face was pale; a happy 
smile tremblqd on his lips and tears glistened on his eyelashes. 

“Denis!” he whispered. “If Napoleon saw and heard this he would realize 
that he is doomed!” 

* * 4 

After galloping with his party about twenty-five versts to the south 
of Borodino and reaching a clearing deep in the woods which led to the 
river, Davidov asked Tsioma: 

“This morning, when the men were chasing the hare, you laughed loud¬ 
er than anybody else. I was afraid you were going to burst. What were you 
laughing at?” 

Tsioma burst out laughing again and in between the chuckles ex¬ 
claimed: 

“The Field Marshal!” 

“The Field Marshal laughed. . . . But what made you laugh?” 

“What a man he is, your honour! It’s a good job he has only one eye. 

If that man had two eyes—God save us!” 

“Alyosha is right,” said Davidov to himself. “Napoleon is doomed! 
and rising in his stirrups he patted the Goliath of a Hussar on the chee 
as if he were a child. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

The armies reached Borodino before midday and began to occupy the 
nosition Here Kutuzov had decided to give battle. The consrderat.ous whrch 
had prompted him to do so were the following: His Army was rnfer.or to 
the French in numbers, but it was superior in morale and in the zeal wi h 
Wh it looked forward to the forthcoming battle for Moscow. It wa 

battle any longer would be asking o d hurling him back from 

he had scarcely any hope of routing Napoleon and n g ^ 

Moscow. Even if the unexpected did happen the French Army 

be too high. If the losses on both sides were merely eipuJ the French Army 

would remain numerically twice as strong as the Russian. On mee g 



with defeat Napoleon would retire, draw up his forces that were following 
in his rear and waiting on the Dvina, and soon launch another attack with 
forces three times larger than Kutuzov’s. After defeating Napoleon and los¬ 
ing as many men as the latter, the Russian Army would possess only half its 
former strength. Under these circumstances it would have to retreat and 
surrender Moscow just the same. Consequently, a victory offered no great 
advantage. On the other hand, he had no doubt that his Army could not 
possibly be defeated, and the resistance it would offer the French at Boro¬ 
dino would be merciless and fierce. This was precisely what he wanted, 
and it was with this object in view that he decided to give battle, foreseeing 
heavy losses in men, and knowing beforehand that he would have to surren¬ 
der Moscow. He placed his hopes mainly on the assistance he would receive 
from the winter and the National Militia. \^hcn Kutuzov and Bagrattion 
had talked about achieving victory over the French, both were convinced 
that this was inevitable. But by “victory” each meant different things. 
Prince Peter Ivanovich meant the direct and utter defeat of the French on 
the battlefield. Mikhail Larionovich meant offering the French such resis¬ 
tance as would make it impossible for them to compensate their losses on 
the battlefield even by the capture of Moscow. Bagrattion dreamed of anni¬ 
hilating the Grande Armie at one stroke. Kutuzov merely counted on ir¬ 
reparably breaking its offensive power, and put off its annihilation until 
the winter. They had not debated the point, because Kutuzov did not wish 
to reveal his plan. And Bagrattion, though sensing that something had been 
left unsaid, could not grasp what it was. 

* * * 

The First Army had its headquarters in the village of Gorki, from where 
a clear view could be obtained of the entire Borodino position: the hills 
and kurgans* merging to the right of Gorki with the steep banks of the 
winding river Kolocha; the meadows and 6crub stretching to the left up 
to the ravine, and the woods on the other side of the village of Semenov- 
skoye. One glance at this terrain was sufficient to see that the right flank, 
covered by the Kolocha, was impregnable, whereas the left flank was open 
and vulnerable. In the centre of the position there was a fairly high mound, 
which was already being reinforced by a battery and rampart. Another 
kurgan jutted far in front of the left flank near the village of Shcvardino. 
This village was torn down and a redoubt was built on the kurgan. The vil¬ 
lage of Borodino, like Shevardino, was also in front of the position and joined 
with it by a bridge across the darkly gleaming Kolocha. On the horizon 
beyond Borodino glinted the round cupola surmounting the tall belfry 
of the Kolocha Monastery. 

The ridges of the hills and kurgans glittered with steel bayonets and 
bronze cannon, and the air resounded with the hum of thousands of voices 
and the neighing of horses. The regiments marched out to take their posi- 
stion in the line. The artillery were posted in the spaces between the regi- 
ments. The Army was formed in three lines—one of Chasseurs and two of 

* 

* Ancient burial mound. 
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infantry, but behind these there were the reserve units and the cavalry. 
Consequently, the front consisted of six or seven lines, reaching to a depth 
of no less than one verst. To pierce it would be no easy matter. 

At midday, on August 23, Kutuzov, accompanied by Barclay, Tol and 
his suite, rode out from Gorki to inspect the position. 

The left flank was occupied by Bagrattion’s Second Army. Prince Peter 
Ivanovich had set up his headquarters in the village of Semenovskoye. 
He met the Field Marshal at the kurgan battery, which marked the begin¬ 
ning of his flank. Kutuzov rose in his stirrups and stretching his arms to¬ 
wards Bagrattion as a child does to an adult, pressed him to his breast 
and kissed him. 

“So we have arrived, my dear Prince! Eh? We have arrived, haven’t 
we?” he exclaimed in tones of delight. This question contained the answer 
that set all Bagrattion’s doubts at rest. The Prince smiled joyfully. 

“We have arrived. Your Excellency—to stay,” he said. “We shall not 
go away from here so lightly!” 

Kutuzov shook his head and said: 


“Go away? Where to? Here shall we lay down our bones 1 We have no¬ 
where to go!” 

“We have nowhere to go!” he repeated, but to himself he said: “Prince 
Peter has not said much, but he has expressed all that fills the heart of 
every one of the many thousands of Russian soldiers gathered here. We have 
arrived! This is the thought that now animates their hearts. Prince Peter 


expresses the feelings of them all. But ... he has failed to grasp the main 
thing!” The latter thought came into Kutuzov’s mind because just at that 
moment Bagrattion, pointing rapidly to the heights on the right flank of 
the position and then to the left flank where the terrain was intersected by 
ravines, was saying excitedly: 

“Be good enough, Your Excellency, to compare the prosperity of my 
neighbours with my poverty! Nature herself has made those positions im¬ 
pregnable. I, however, have neither a hill nor a hillock it’s all open field! 
It’s hard to fight here. It is easy to guess what will happen. Bonaparte will 
hurl himself against the left flank. There lies the key to my position, wait¬ 
ing to be picked up!” T 

In uttering the last remark Bagrattion pointed to the broad, hard track 

of the old Smolensk Road, which skirted the left wing of his flank and led 

to Mozhaisk through the village of Utitsa. - . 

“If the French pounce down upon Utitsa, I am done for, Y our Excellen¬ 
cy! From there, through the wood, it is only a short gunshot distance to 

SeI Kutuzov > was perfectly well aware of this, and he had already thought 
of the measures Jbe taken to protect the left flank fromthcdangerwhicl 
Bagrattion so clearly foresaw. But weren’t there enough idle ^tterhoxc 

and rascals around? Kutuzov never liked to divulge h.s“to £>e h * 
in particular, demanded secrecy. But Bagrattion was beginning to 


composure es s ^ ordered Ieft win g to be moved fromi Shevar- 

dino to the other side of the ravine,” he said. “Just now it is behind us. 


af we execute your order it will be in front of us. I make so bold, Your Ex¬ 
cellency, as to suggest that this measure will cause twofold damage. I'irst- 
ly the central battery which General Rayevsky’s Corps is to defend, will 
jut out at an angle from the line of the position and will therefore come un¬ 
der longitudinal artillery fire from the right and left. Secondly, the Shc- 
vardino redoubt, on which I am also placing troops, would become abso¬ 
lutely useless for defence, as I shall withdraw from it to a distance beyond 

gunshot range.” 

Kutuzov was aware of this too. He had already thought ol the means 
of counter-balancing these drawbacks, and had counted and weighed the 
far more important advantages that would accrue from them. Take the 
Shevardino redoubt, for example. Bagrattion assumed that with the with¬ 
drawal of the left wing it would become superfluous and that, therefore, 
there was no need to fortify and defend it. But the Shevardino redoubt would 
be the only means of supporting the retreat of the rearguard when it begins 
to withdraw to the position. Konovnitsin was fighting like a lion, but the 
enemy’6 vast numbers were putting his courage and strength to the utmost 
strain. Soon he would be in full retreat, and then the Shevardino redoubt 
will be needed. Hence, Prince Peter was wrong. But he was losing his com¬ 
posure and had to be soothed. Kutuzov therefore said: 

“All you say about your flank is quite right, my dear Prince, I am fully in 
agreement with you. Karl! Karl, where are you? Take my order! Fortify 
the Prince’s left wing with redoubts, and for this purpose send additional 
men with tools. In front of that village—Semcnovskoyc isn’t it?—erect 
fUches before nightfall. If we have no time to fortify the village—we shall 
remove it! Oh, Prince Peter! Theoretical sophistries are as widespread in 
our profession as quackery in medicine. We shall do it quite simply. We 
shall make clearings in the woods beyond your wing and thereby remove 
the danger of surprise attacks. Wc shall also push the reserves nearer to 
you. Do you hear that, Karl? Move the 5th Guards Corps, Prince Karl’s 
Grenadier Division and the 3rd Infantry Division nearer to the Prince!” 

Kutuzov spoke without pausing to think or to choose his words, but it 
was obvious that he was not speaking on the spur of the moment. It was 
something he had had in his mind all the time. Tol conveyed the orders 
to the quartermaster officers with astonishing promptitude. 

“Is it clear?” he asked when he had finished. 

“Yes, Colonel!” 

“Repeat it!” 

Alexander Rayevsky—who had only just been transferred to the Quar¬ 
termaster’s staff—Polchaninov and the other officers, repeated the orders 
and, wheeling their horses galloped off to the various positions. Tol’s way 
of making the officers repeat the order pleased Kutuzov. It was a good meth¬ 
od for avoiding mistakes or confusion. He beckoned to the Colonel and 
signed to his suite to retire a little distance. 

“Karlusha!” he said. “By shifting the left wing of the Prince’s troops 
to the other side of the hollow, we bring them nearer to the woods in which 
the clearings are to be cut. We shall occupy the woods with Chasseurs. 
But this is not the main thing. The main thing is to bring Tuchkov’s 3rd 
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Infantry Corps to the left wing and place it in kmbush to the rear of it, he* 
yond the woods. When the French hurl their last reserves against Prince 
Peter we shall order Tuchkov to move his hidden troops to their flank and 
rear. In this way wc shall save Prince Peter and the whole battle will at 
once turn in our favour. Do you understand me, Karl?” 

“Yes, 'lour Excellency!” answered Tol. 

Quick-witted as he was, he grasped the significance of Kutuzov’s plan 
in an instant. “Da ist dcr Hund begraben /”* he thought to himself. “This 
will decide the outcome of the battle!” Removing his hat he bowed to the 
Field Marshal. 

“You understand, don’t you?” remarked Kutuzov smiling. “In that 
case—repeat it!” 

Tol started at these last words. What! Repeat it? He was no common 
ensign, thank God! 

‘'Oh, don't repeat it to me, or to anybody else, except Prince Peter!” 
Kutuzov hastened to add soothingly. “This matter demands extreme dis¬ 
creteness right up to the moment it is put into execution. You, I, and Prince 
Peter, and nobody else! And take particular care that Baron Bennigsen, 
my Chief of Staff, does not hear of it! Get that well into your head! But 
repeat it to Prince Peter, as if coming from yourself, as a mark of your 
unselfish devotion. Perhaps, as a colleague in a most important matter, 
he will pardon you for your rudeness at Dorogobuzh. The sword cannot 
sever a repentant head!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

Konovnitsin’s rearguard held on to the very last. The guns roared on 
the other side of the Kolocha Monastery all through the night of August 
23rd and in the morning of the 24th; and it was not until midday of the 
24th that General Sievers’ rearguard cavalry broke out of the inferno and 
made a dash for the Borodino position, bringing the enemy close on his 
heels all the way from Elnya. Sievers’ retreat was more hurried than was 
desired, but he was unable to withstand the onslaught of the vast hordes 
of French troops which were assailing him on all sides. Nearly all that day 
Kutuzov and Bagrattion stood on the left flank under heavy fire w‘atching 
the retreat. Cannon-balls shrieked and hissed over their heads, their horses 
swerved and snorted, but Prince Peter Ivanovich kept his eyes glued on 
the battlefield. The haste with which Sievers was leading his Dragoons 
away made him furious. The earthworks on the left flank were not yet com¬ 
pleted; the village of Semenovskoye had not yet been pulled down, and 
the necessary flkches had not yet been erected, but the battle alrca y t rea - 
ened to sweep this way, and precisely on to his left flank. H - ‘.^tt 
manoeuvres could be discerned through the smoke rolling over the held. He 
was now leading his troops into the zone of fire of the Shevardino redoubt. 


* So that’s what’s at the back of it! 


In ten or fifteen minutes he would lead them out again, and then the French 
would enter it. 

“Alyosha!” shouted Bagrattion. “Gallop to the redoubt, to Gorchakov. 
Tell him to keep his eyes open ! The French will be within range of the redoubt 
within ten minutes! All guns to be loaded with grapeshot! Slash them in the 

face!” . . 

Olferyev was off like a shot, his horse’s tail disappearing in a column 

of dust. 

“That’s splendid, Prince Peter!” said Kutuzov appreciatively. 'Very 
sound, my General! But how would you have been able to slash the Irench 
in the face if we had not the Shevardino redoubt for defence? So the redoubt 
has proved to be useful after all! Still, your order is sound, very sound! 

The same thing happened now as had happened on more than one occa¬ 
sion before—in eighteen hundred and five. In a situation in which any 
other General would have lost his head ideas came to Bagrattion like a 
flash of inspiration. The more difficult and hopeless a position seemed, 
the brighter and hotter became these mighty flashes. The order that Olfer¬ 
yev was to convey to Prince Gorchakov, the commander of the redoubt, 
would save Sievers from mortal danger at one stroke and hold the battle 
a long way from the left flank. Consequently, work could continue 
on the fortifications. Napoleon, too, was noted for brilliant flashes of geni¬ 
us in the midst of a battle, but Napoleon possessed still another power: 
farsighted general calculation, which boldly and confidently predetermined 
success. On the left flank two Russian commanders stood 6idc by side—one 
wa6 equal to Bonaparte in brilliant flashes of genius, the other in depth and 
range of vision. 

The French advanced on Shevardino. The rattle of musketry fire crept 
nearer and spread along the line. Clouds of black smoke enveloped the re¬ 
doubt. Suddenly the earth trembled, clouds flew upwards and a ring of 
fire encircled the Shevardino fortifications. A salvo rang out, a second, and 
a third. . . . The French dashed forward to attack the redoubt. Gorchakov 
met them with grapeshot. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Bagrattion. 

“And later on, when the turmoil on your left flank ceases,” said Ku¬ 
tuzov, turning his horse with the intention of leaving, “when the f Itches 
are completed and the troops retire to the other side of thp ravine, I will 
ask you, Prince Peter, to recall Gorchakov from Shevardino, Then, indeed, 
shall we need that hillock no longer.” 

* * * 

The fifteen hundred versts of continuous retreat was making itself felt. 
The battle of Shevardino was fierce and stubborn. The chill of night already 
lay on the earth; clouds sped across the sky, leaving it clear one moment 
and overcast another. Several times Bagrattion sent aides-de-camp to the 
.redoubt with orders to Gorchakov to withdraw his troops, but the battle 
raged on. The 2nd Cuirassier Division was sustaining heavy losses in con¬ 
stant counter-attacks. This was quite superfluous, and the fact that the can¬ 
nonade continued and that every now and again the darkness of the night 
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was- pierced by flashes of gunfire began to irritate Bagrattion. He sent Gor¬ 
chakov still another message: “Withdraw, Prince, I command you!” adding 
something iu more vigorous terms to be conveyed by word of mouth. This 
time the message proved effective. The menacing roar of the guns on the 
Shevardiuo redoubt subsided. It became quieter on the French side too. 
The villages situated within the enemy’s line were ablaze and thousands 
of campfires flickered in the night. In Borodino, the squire’s mansion was 
burning to the ground. An unbroken sheet of flame stretched across the 
field ot Borodino as far as the eye could reach. The troops on the left flank 
stacked their arms, lit fires and began to cook their kasha. Bagrattion retired 
to take his supper. 

-I*- £ # 


The concluding salvoes of the battle of Shevardiuo still rang out from 
time to time between the redoubts and the flkches. In a smoke-blackened 
peasant hut iu the village of Semcnovskoye, Bagrattion and Saint-Priest 
were seated at supper. Prince Peter Ivanovich’s camp table was noted for the 
abundant and solid food it provided, and the exquisite skill with which 
it was prepared. As a rule, the hospitable host was merry at table, politely 
persistent iu regaling his guests, and amiable and unassuming in his bear¬ 
ing. A spirit of benevolence, captivating in its charm, descended upon 
him on such occasions, and he became pleasantly loquacious. His stock 
of stories about the innumerable campaigns he had fought in the Caucasus, 
in Poland, in Germany and in Turkey was positively inexhaustible. Even 
guests for whom he had no particular regard or sympathy could not complain 
of the Prince’s treatment when they shared his dinner or supper. Therefore, 
although Prince Peter disliked Saint-Piiest, the ‘"flyaki a la hospodar 
and the roast leg-of-mutton removed all likelihood of discord arising between 


host and guest. 

“I love to fight your countrymen, the French, Colonel! ’ said Bagrattion, 
with just a faint suspicion of a sting in his voice, however. ‘ There’s some 
credit iu beating a foe like that. Never since the world began have 6 ° ld * er! j 
fought like the Russians and the French! Suvorov once said to me—I shall 
never forget it as long as I live: ‘Easy victories do notjejoice the Russian s 

heart!’ And the French never sell victories cheaply. . 

“I, too, have had occasion to encounter French troops when fighting 
in the ranks of my new countrymen,” answered Samt-Pnest. As tar as 
I can judge, they are like incendiary rockets: if they don t strike at once 
they fizzle out. Still, the French possess many excellent qualities which are 

W'orthy of emulation.” . t4T . 

“Manoeuvring is their strong point,” rejoined Bagrattion. am 

averse to learning from the French, by God! But I “V 

own teachers. Tsar Peter, Suvorov, our present Field Mmh ^? e .££. 

present the Russian school! Everything is based on “victory, 
times we advance, sometimes we retreat-hut we always ae>neve v.cmry 
I am one of Suvorov’s pupils. I retreated across the Alps. And chile under 


* Boiled tripe. 
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Kutuzov I went into attack many a time. Manoeuvring is a great tiling. 
A commander plans, the soldier understands—and the thing is done: 
glory to the victor! And the soldiers! What soldiers we have! Nothing like 
them in all the world! But you know that yourself. Count!” 

The door of the hut was filing open and Gorchakov, Count Mikhail 
Vorontsov and Neverovsky—the three Generals who were defending Shevar- 
dino—entered the room. The faces of all three were grimy with gunpowder 
smoke, and all three were panting. Gorchakov’s greatcoat was scorched 
in three places, and Vorontsov’s had both skirts torn off. The Generals 
were covered from head to foot with dust. 


“Welcome, friends!” Bagrattion greeted them joyously. “You pep¬ 
pered those Frenchmen magnificently! By God, it wa$ fine! Don’t keep us 
in suspense. Prince Andrei, tell us all about it! Sit down, sit down! Three 
more covers, there! Lively now! Well, Prince, tell us all about it!” 

“Your Highness was angry because I was unable to withdraw from Shc- 
vardino at your first word of command,” said Suvorov’s nephew, puffing 
and sniffing the fragrance of the roast mutton. “Nobody else in my place 
could have done 60 ! Do me a favour and ask the Count, or Neverovsky. They 
will tell you the same, although we have not agreed among each other what 
to say, I assure you.” 

With that he threw off his greatcoat, tucked up his sleeves and picked 
up his knife and fork. A carnivorous glint lit up his sleepy eyes. 

“I am so hungry that I feel as if tarantasses are riding about in my belly!” 

he continued. “But how could I withdraw? It ■was impossible! At about four 

o clock the French tried to get at us. From five to seven—the guns talked. 

And then attack after attack. The battery changed masters four times. 

They captured three of our guns, but we captured six of theirs. I realized 

myself that it was time to leave, that it was no use playing the game to the 

very end; but my feet seemed to be weighted with lead. And the soldiers 

wouldn’t budge—not if you flogged them! I barely got away by the skin 
of my teeth.” 


The whole of Poniatowski’s Corps, all Murat’s cavalry and Davout’s 

tkree divisions attacked us. Your Highness,” Neverovsky interjected. 

Three tunes I drove out their 61st Regiment of the line with the bayonet.” 

I don’t know whether anybody will thank us, but the French will 

certamly not be grateful,” observed Vorontsov with cold ironv. “Prince 

Andrei Ivanovich had already yielded the redoubt, but my Grenadiers 

couldn t be restrained and charged Morand’s Division again. Oh, what a glo¬ 
rious scrap that was!” b b 


I W j at . aiout , the trick 1 pulled off, gentlemen?” said Gorchakov 

aughmg and vigorously chewing the mutton. “Compagne marched a column 

*" ’ . ack ' 1 . 0rder r 1 j Uila88iet8 t0 meet them - but ‘hey needed five min- 

for th T fc t0U “ d and Saw Murat " ith his ironsides making 

tor the place between the redoubt and the village. ‘There goes my five 

ma U t’ e s S |„ h d“ B ? enou 8 h time f »r them to break through! 

whUe the r 1 COU,dE \ for tha Iifa of me think of anything. Mean- 

myseif^n thTf "r Sudd “ly an idea struck me.! banged 

myself on the forehead and said to myself: Ah, you mutton head! That 
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is—calf’s head! But it’s all the same! I drew a battalion from the reserves 
and led them out without a shot, without the beat of a drum—only a cheer, 
as loud as the men could shout. It was already dark. Judging by the cheer 
the French thought that it was not a battalion but a whole corps charging 
at them! Murat got cold feet and wavered. Just then my Cuirassiers charged 
down on ’em and nabbed four of their guns! That’s the Suvorov way! What?” 

With that he raised his head and looked round proudly at the Generals, 
meanwhile munching his food and smacking his thick greasy lips with 
relish. 

“My late uncle often praised our present Field Marshal for his military 
astuteness,” he continued. “I was a boy then, but I remember he used to 
say: ‘Oh, he’s cunning, cunning! Shrewd, shrewd! Nobody can fool him!’ 
Today, I, too, pulled off a trick!” 

“Don’t boast. Prince Andrei!” said Bagrattion, interrupting Gorchakov 
with some asperity. “Let praise come from others! As for what Suvorov 
said about Mikhail Larionovich—that’s true. But he praised him not 
for ruses such as these, but for much shrewder ones. . . . The entire defence 
of Shevardino was a cuiming military ruse of great tactical significance. . . 

While uttering these words Bagrattion involuntarily recalled what 
Tol had related to him the preceding day about Kutuzov’s plan for an am¬ 
bush on the other side of the Utitsa Wood. This, too, was “a cunning mil¬ 
itary ruse of tactical significance,” and, moreover, one that was matchless 
as regards the consequences with which they were fraught. But about 

that... mum’s the word! „ 

“His Highness is a past master in the art of deceiving the enemy, 

said Saint-Priest suddenly. “He has decided to put Tuchkov’s 3rd Corps 
in ambush behind us. I wonder what will come of it? But success 


P But he did not finish what he wanted to say. Bagrattion’s eyes flashed 
angrily. What did this mean? Only Kutuzov, he and Tol were in the secret. 
How did Saint-Priest obtain possession of it? Oh, the damncd spy i 
former suspicions flared up like a burning haystack. He grasped the co e 
of the table-cloth, crushed it in his fist and tugged it so hard that the 
plates on the table rattled and the mutton sauce was upset 

“Who informed Your Excellency about the Field Mars a p 

he enquired in a voice of suppressed passion. mission 

Saint-Priest blushed with confusion. He was aware of the fits passion 

smiled encouragingly and said to Bagrattion. kll0W a b 0 utit.” 

25 -*» •- 

termaster ensigns know! 

“Treachery!” exclaimed Pnnce *' eter * , j caQ name one 0 f 

“If this is treachery,” continued Wont , rumour 

the principal traitors. It is Ensign Alexander Rayevsky. I D ot 


from him. He has just been transferred to the Quartermaster Staff. This 

is not the first time he has talked too much.” 

Having said this, he thought to himself: “I have settled scores with 
that insolent puppy!” And he smiled 80 coldly and angrily that for a 
moment his handsome face became terrible to behold. 

At thi9 juncture the voice of Prince Kantakuzen was heard coming from 
the threshold. The Colonel had arrived long ago and bad stood unobserved 
listening to the heated conversation with keen interest. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “if my low rank does not put a seal upon my 
lips, I will take the liberty to put in a word or two. Where is the treachery, 
Prince Peter Ivanovich? For God’s sake tell me. Your Highness! Ensign 
Polchaninov, our Divisional Quartermaster, came to me today and informed 
me of this with tears of joy and hope in his eyes. Everybody knows about 
it. Absolutely everybody. Even some of the sergeants are in the secret. 
The only one who appears to be ignorant of it is the Chief of the General 
Staff, Baron Bennigsen!” 

Prince Grigory Matveyevich laughed so heartily that it was impossible 
to resist it. Saint-Priest shook Vorontsov’s hand. Bagrattion 6aid slowly: 

“God knows how this happened! Those who have a band in it will 6oon 
be facing the judgement of God. It is impossible to gag quartermaster en¬ 
signs. But Tol will not escape the knapsack, I swear he will not!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Work on the fortification of the left wing was continued even on the 
day after the battle of Shevardino, that is, on August the 25th. By evening 
the village of Semenovskoye no longer existed; in its place stood a battery 
of twenty-four guns. The three small entrenchments in front of the village 
had been transformed into large flkches , and the Utitsa Woods w'ere protcct- 
clearings. Work was conducted also on that part of the position where 
the left flank joined the centre. On the kurgan jutting about five hundred 
and eighty yards from the front between the right wing of the 7th Corps 
and the left wing of the 6th, a “central” battery was being erected. As 
General Rayevsky’s 7th Corps had been appointed to defend this battery, 
it began to be called “Rayevsky’s Battery.” Large numbers of bearded men 
in dark grey coats and hats of the same colour ornamented by bronze cross¬ 
es, zealously lugged to this place sacks full of earth, built a low rampart 
around the kurgan , and levelled the ground for an emplacement for fifty guns. 
These were the Moscow Militia. Dusk set in, but the work on Rayevsky’s 
attery was still unfinished, and it was obvious that there would be no 
time to complete it. It was still necessary to deepen the moat, smooth the 
slopes level the rampart and provide the embrasures with tours and fas¬ 
cines. Meanwhile, the artillery rode out to the battery and took up their 
positions. r 

At a side embrasure stood a young man of short stature wearing the uni¬ 
form of an officer of the Moscow Militia. His face, as yellow as a Turk’s. 
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his broad, angular almost square forehead, and his bulging, coffee-coloured 
eyes were serene and thoughtful. He slowly fingered the pages of a leather- 
bound notebook and moved his full Ups soundlessly. He gazed at the beard¬ 
ed militiamen toiling feverishly around him and at the guns as they came 
rattling along, but it is doubtful whether he saw anything. And he also 
failed to notice Travin striding rapidly towards him. 

“How do you do, my dear Zhukovski!” exclaimed the Lieutenant. 
“I can’t get used to you in your semi-military attire, and never will. But 
what tricks fate plays with us! We had not met for ten years. Since we were 
at the Moscow Gentlemen’s Boarding School. But now we meet twice every 
day. What are you doing here? Your warriors are earning their bread by 
the sweat of their brow; but what about you? Why not take up a 
spade . . . 

Zhukovski woke up out of his reverie. His face lit up with a pleasant 
smile. 

“What can I do with a spade?” he asked. “That’s no job for me! I’ll 
tell you a secret, Travin.'1 shall be taken to General Headquarters in a day 
or two to act as the Field Marshal’s clerk. Now that’s the job for me! Just 
now I was engrossed in dreams that might be called poetical. I would like 
to call it ‘A Bard in the Russian Camp.* I have already composed a verse 
about His Highness. Listen!” 

Zhukovski raised his serene, clear eyes to the cold darkening sky and 
making a wide sweep with his right arm he recited in a restrained, resonant, 
but velvety voice, the following lines: 

To thee all praise our brave captain, 

Our hoary-headed hero! 

Like a youthful warrior, in sun or rain 
You're with us in weal or woe. 


“Fine!” exclaimed Travin approvingly. “Mainly because it is true. For 

whom else are you weaving a laurel crown?” 

“I have one ready for Rayevsky. As I was standing here on this battery 
just before you came, the vision of that gallant commander rose before 
my eyes as he was leading his two sons into battle at Saltanovka. Here-are 

the lines: 




To Rayevsky, hero of our day 

All praise! The first with his brave sons 

To hurl himself into the fray _ 

Upon the enemy's guns , 

The onslaught of the foe to stay . 

“And these on Platov: 

To thee , Ataman, swift as the wind, 

All praise! Platov, leader of the invincibles, 
Whose charmed lasso oft doth wind 
Around the necks of accursed infidels. 

“An almanac of Russian military glory, I see,” said Travin 
Splendid! You are distributing laurel wreaths, but our count ) 
Zhukovski drew himself up and shook his head. 


laughing, 
is silent.” 
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“Oh, no!” he protested. “Here is the first voice. Listen! 

Leaders of the Slavs , all honour 

and praisel 

Complete the exterminationl 

Our land to us for vengeance 

cries, 

The world cries for salvation! 

“That too is fine,” said Travin quietly. “It speaks straight to the Rus¬ 
sian heart. But the Russian heart, to which you are singing, is first of all 
a soldier’s heart. Have you forgotten the most industrious labourer in tho 
harvest-time of war—the common soldier?” 

“I have been wearing the uniform for less than two weeks. I don’t know 
the common soldier,” auswered the poet blushing. 

“You don’t know him. It is not surprising. Not every military man can get 
to know him. What an amazing creature the Russian soldier is! Those who 
see him only on parade or who judge him only by the way he stands to at¬ 
tention in front of an officer will never know what he is even if they 6erve 
with him all their lives. No. But you, brother Zhukovski, sleep with him 
on the same plank bed in the guardroom, be with him at the look-out post 
under fire for nights on end, charge with him under grapeshot or be jolted 
with him in the ambulance cart, and then you will know what the Russian 
soldier is! Come, I will show him to you!” 

Zhukovski obediently followed Travin to where the latter’s battery stood. 
The men were busy about the guns, loosening the charges in the barrels, 
cleaning the touch-holes and hauling away the reserve gun carriages and 
ammunition carts. Ugodnikov was showing the men how to fire grapcsliot 
against advancing cavalry without the aid of diopters. He stooped, shouted 
something and lifted the guide bar, his face turning red with the strain. 

For speed, look through the back sight and down the barrel and swing 
it. Like this! Like this!” And suiting the action to the word he swung the 
gun carriage to the right and left. 

Ugodnikov! shouted Travin. “Not all the men are as strong as you. 

One needs extraordinary strength to fling a gun carriage about like that, 
you woodman!” 

c ^ a L aI1, yOUr honour !” answered Ugodnikov smiling, but panting 
from his efforts, nevertheless. “It’s not as heavy as it looks. Anybody can 
do it in the excitement of battle!” 

SO ’ Mothers?” a6ked Travin, addrcssing the other men> 

. We 11 manage it, your honour!” the men answered in chorus. 

era? , avi “ P rou y 6 anced a t Zhukovski. Just then two horsemen in Gen- 

7nLTl°T ^ gaI, °P in S to the battery. They wcre Bagrattion on 

snorted h h h mar . e ’ and Kutaissov on a white Arab steed The horses 

snorted, bared heir teeth and wildly rolled their flashing eyes. 

bv hnh-t ^n J dlS T Un . tC . d * Their orderlies > "itb the agility acquired 
aL h nl a cId UI K 0 - C<1 3 bri S htI y floured Persian carpet on the black^arth 
and C 31,8 Up ° n lt ‘ Before the visitors managed to sit down soldiers 
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“I have bad no dinner today,” said Kutaissov. “I shall go straight from 
here to Yermolov for supper.” 

“We find a home and a table everywhere,” said Bagrattion laughing 
“Friends, tea!” ° 

The orderlies bustled around for a little while and soon a large 6moky 
teapot without a spout appeared and pewter cups were steaming. The artil¬ 
lerymen crowded closely round the carpet. 

“Friends!” said Bagrattion. “Live a century—learn a century. I and 
the Count, our commander of artillery, have had a long confab and we have 
come to a certain conclusion. It is regarded as a mortal 6in for a battery 
commander to lo c e his guns. But is that right? Supposing the guns are lo6t, 
but not in vain?” 

Bagrattion scanned the faces of the crowd and smiled. Many of the offi¬ 
cers gazed at him in astonishment. Indeed, in the eyes of Russian artillery¬ 
men no disgrace could be greater nor misfortune heavier than the loss of 
their guns. And probably there was not a single battery commander who 
would not, when enemy cavalry were within two hundred yards of him, 
grab hold of the limbers and leave his position in order to drag the guns 
to safety. No wonder Bagrattion’s question amazed them. 

“Let us suppose that you are being attacked by cavalry . . . making 
straight for the guns,” continued the General. “What ought you to do? 
Retire? God save us, no! However close they may be, there may still be 
time to give them two and perhaps even three salvoes. And those grape- 
shot salvoes will be more deadly than ten at any other time!” 

His auditors’ astonishment increased. Kutaissov tossed his head and 
6aid: 


“W ho knows what will happen to any or all of us tomorrow, my friends? 
So take this, my last command: Not a step from the position until the enemy 
is already astride your guns! Stand fast until he is within the shortest possible 
grapeshot range. The artillery must sacrifice itself. It’s a bad . business 
to lose one’s guns, but if the position is saved thereby, the sin is forgiven!” 

Tra% in fully appreciated the importance of what the Generals were 
urgin'* so persistently, but his men’s blind attachment to their guns was no 
less important. This had to be expressed somehow; but how? He caught 
sight of gunner Ugodnikov’s despairing face. He straightened his sash and 

6tCP “Your ExceTlencylarders must not be questioned. They must he obeyed, 
for good or ill. Nothing can be simpler: If the French press hard-limbers 
and boxes off and fire point-blank with grapeshot! In the last resort, the 

men are to retire, but leave the guns. - • 

“That’s right, my heart!” rejoined Bagrattion in confirmation. 

Travin pointed his fingerless hand to Ugodnikov and sa.d: 

“This is the best gunner in my company, Your Excellency. , 


We L^ge’tears were, in fact, slowly rolling down the soldier’s pale cheeks 

into his thick black side whiskers. . 1 rr___ 

“But he rushes to meet death with a smile on h.s hpa! “ nt “ u * d 

• 1 _ __ - ♦ l. ll 1 C I I fY» \\ P S 11 <1 1 1 * 


vm. 


,ut lie rustics iu incut. -- , , . * i ii 

That shows that he values the guns more than his life. ^ e shall lea\e 
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the guns. But, Your Excellency, the infantry must retrieve them! It is 
harder to lose the guns than to recapture them!” 

Bagrattion jumped from his scat, strode rapidly towards Travin and 

embraced him. 

“My dear Lieutenant! You are brave and bold to give Generals advice. 
But Russian Generals are brave enough to say: Thank you for good advice. 
Whenever the infantry seos that the artillery arc retiring and abandoning 
the guns,they mu6t immediately rush into the fray! Let’6 goto Rayevsky, 
Count Alexander, to make the necessary arrangements 60 that the men, 
knowing their duties, may be at their ease. As for Ycrmolov’6 supper, it 
looks as though he will have to cat it without you.” 

* * * 


Zhukovski walked along the positions towards the left flank at tho ex¬ 
treme end of which, two versts from where Prince Karl Mecklenburg’s 
Grenadier Division was posted, 6tood the Moscow Militia. The poet was 
delighted with the opportunity he had had of seeing Bagrattion in person 
and at close quarters. The “Bard in the Russian Camp” regretted that he 
had not yet composed a verse dedicated to Prince Peter Ivanovich, but 
try as he would, he had failed so far to record his impressions of him in sol¬ 
emn and sonorous numbers. He had found no difficulty in describing the 
vivid and imposing images of Kutuzov, Rayevsky, Platov and Konovni- 
tsin, but he had found Bagrattion extremely difficult to portray. “Is he not 
so elusive because his gigantic soldier’s spirit lies concealed within his 
mortal body,” he asked himself with sadness and regret. “I do not know the 
Russian soldier. . . . And Travin says that one must learn a great deal 
before one can know him.” The poet stumbled over pitfalls and ditches and 
wandered in the scrub, going round gulleys and hollows, totally oblivious 
to what was going on arotind him. Meanwhile the Russian Army was prepar¬ 
ing for battle. The infantry were cleaning their muskets and substituting 
new flints for old. The cavalry examined the saddle girths of their horses 
and sharpened their sabres. The artillery strengthened the traces of the 
guns, greased the gun wheels, prepared matches and filled their ammunition 
carts. There was considerable bustle all around, but scarcely a word was 
uttered. Swift and precise action needed no words. Everything seemed to 
be moving automatically. At last Zhukovski reached the Grenadiers’ camp 
which was situated in a young birch copse, within easy distance of the Mi- 

1 ' a n Ca ^ P .‘ At * , ™ oment the P oet "as overtaken by a droshky in which 

a all, thin, grey-haired General wearing an enormous hat with a multi- 
co oured plume was riding. On reaching the first vedette the General or¬ 
dered his driver to stop and beckoned to the soldier 

“Whose guard is this?” ho enquired in a loud and distinct voiee, but 
with a foreign accent. 

ChM „ft C hl r rT :, 7^T a he Scrub and 0n rcco S I ' izin g Baron Bennigsen, 

“TK , Staff ’ drew U P to attention and reported: 

The 2nd Grenadier Division, Your Excellency!” 

Benn.gsen slowly alighted from the droshky, rattling his sword and 
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spurs as lie did so. He stood for several minutes carefully examining the 
place. His thin lips moved visibly although he uttered not a sound. There 
was something in what he saw that displeased him very much, so much 
so that he shrugged his shoulders in disgust two or three times. 

‘“Whose Brigade is this?” he demanded. 

‘ Colonel Prince Kantakuzen’s,” he was told. 

‘’Send for the Colonel, Mr. Officer!” 

Soon the dark, compact figure of Prince Grigory Matveyevich appeared 
at a leisurely pace in answer to the General’s summons. 

“Who placed you here, Colonel?” enquired the General. 

The Quartermaster-Officer, on the orders of the Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral, Your Excellency!” 

Why does Colonel Tol do such stupid things!” angrily exclaimed Ben- 
nigsen, and taking Kantakuzen by the elbow turned him this way and that. 

W hy don t you protest when you see that stupid things are being done 
with you? ’ he continued. ‘'Your Brigade has been placed here to bp slaugh¬ 
tered, don’t you see that? You are Prince Bagrattion’s left wing. But look: 
the gap between you and General Tuchkov’s 3rd Corps is so wide that the 
enemy will certainly hurl himself into it tomorrow. He will begin with 
that.” 

Kantakuzen understood Bennigsen’s perplexity. The Chief of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff was unaware of Kutuzov’6 plan for an ambush. The Field Mar¬ 
shal’s secret had been well kept from him. This explained why the conver¬ 
sation took such a humorous turn. 

“I cannot tell how the French will start tomorrow. Your Excellency,” 
answered Kantakuzen trying to conceal a smile in his 6ide whiskers, 
“But my duty is to obey orders.” 

“How stupid this Colonel is!” thought Bennigsen to himself. 

“Your duty! Your duty!” he repeated mockingly. “But it is also your 
duty to save your unit from certain annihilation, and to do that you must 
have some gumption and imagination!” 

Prince Grigory Matveyevich flared up and said: 

“I have more gumption than Your Excellency evidently imagines! 

Bennigsen too flared up. FI is eyes flashed. 

“Silence, Colonel!” he said sternly, licking his lips. “I know men who 
are so thick-headed that they could break down walls with their skulls. 
But you are voluntarily placing your miserable skull under a wall t. at 
is about to collapse upon you. I have never yet met such brave . . . idi¬ 
ots!” With that he sprang into the droshky and rode off, his bony knees 
pointing upwards in two sharp angles. 

* * A 

The strange dislike of the troops had pursued Bennigsen from the moment 
he appeared in the Army to the present day. The soldiers barely 
his greetings, and the officers met him with an unfriendly stare. What 
was the cause of this? Why did they not behave like this when Kutuzov 
smilingly rode up to the troops? One could understand the men and o cers 
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disliking Barclay. One could also understand their enthusiasm for Bagrat* 
tion. But their blind worship of that decrepit but sly Field Marshal 
and their undisguised dislike of Bennigscn were totally inexplicable. 
The atmosphere of sullen hostility which the Baron felt around him pained 
and irritated him. Had he not led Russian Armies to victories over Bona¬ 
parte? Pultusk and Preussisch-Eylau were not Austcrlitz! There were many 
people in Europe who were of the opinion that there were only two command¬ 
ers who were complete masters of the art of war: Napoleon and he. Conse¬ 
quently, the cause could not be their distrust of his military skill. But 
what was the cause of this unfortunate situation? It could be explained 
only by Kutuzov’s intrigues. But every action must have an equal coun¬ 
ter-action; the life of matter was based on this principle of physics. Why 
should the spirit and ethics be excluded from this general rule? It should 
not be excluded! Intrigue must be countered by intrigue. “I will write 
to the Emperor,” thought Bennigsen to himself. “No lies or slander. Not 
at all! It will be sufficient to relate how the troops were disposed on the left 
flank to make His Excellency's senile marasmus float on the surface of 
these decisive days like an empty bottle on the water. And also how effi¬ 
ciently and skilfully I rectify his unpardonable blunders.” 

General Tuchkov met the Chief of the General Staff in the middle of 
his camp with a gloomy and dissatisfied visage. 

“My General,” said Bennigsen to him. “Please move your troops out 
of the wood immediately, and place them as closely as possible to tho 
extreme end of the left flank.” 


But why should I do that. Your Excellency? I am quite comfortable 
here,” answered the commander of the 1st Corps. 

The same thing over again! All Bennigsen’s attempts, so natural in 

his position, to intervene in the spontaneous course of affairs and to direct 

them into the channel of common sense and reason encountered blind and 

obstinate resistance. This time he would not be thwarted, however. 

“If I tell you that you must shift your troops. General, I know what 

1 am talking about,” he said. “I want to remind you that my orders are 
binding upon you!” 

! T j C ^° V awk ™ ardI y stepped from one foot to another. A grimace that 
. looked like a suppressed yawn passed over his rugged face. 

_ “Your Excellency is aware that this is not the first day that I am in 
e Imperial Russian service,” he answered calmly. “It is too late to begin 
teaching me. Your Excellency. As far as I can see, if I shift my troops 
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ful moments he felt numb at the knees, his throat contracted as if squeezed 
by ail iron collar, his eyes were dazzled by invisible flashes of fury. 
He ceased to breathe and became oblivious to everything except his rage. 
Once, during the war of 1807, he lost consciousness in a fit of rage like 
this—he swooned like the most gentle of young ladies. He was on the 
verge of doing the same now. 

He wanted to stamp his foot, but the earth seemed to slip from under 
it. lie wanted to roar, but instead he emitted a hoarse gasp: 

‘'Lead your troops out forthwith. . . . I. . . .” 

Tuchkov saluted, turned on his heel and said to his Quartermaster: 

‘'Lead the Division to the left flank, brother. I wash my hands of the 
whole business!*’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Everybody knows that the most crowded corner is the cosiest corner 
for a soldier. Gradually, almost the entire Carabineers’ Company gathered 
round Sergeant Brczgun’s ^re. The Grenadiers came up one by one, lit 
tlicir pipes, and leisurely joined in the conversation. 

‘‘Our thoughts are away over the hills, but death looks over our 

shoulders,” said someone with a sigh. 

‘Drop that, Kukushkin!” said the Sergeant sternly. “Let’s have 

none of that before the battle!” 

‘But I feel afraid, Ivan Ivanovich!” replied Kukushkin. 

“Afraid!'Well, what of it?” answered the Sergeant scornfully. “Some¬ 
times you feel afraid on outpost duty, but you manage to keep your pecker 

up and it passes off. Suppose you are afraid, what of it? 

‘ If we’re not killed we shall see!” said Tregulyaev with a gravity most 
unusual for him. “Look how many of us are here! And from how many 
parts of the country! Kukushkin, you're from Tver I think, aren t you. 
So you are a turnip eater. Chuclikov is from Arzamass, an onion eater 
Mishatnikov, he’s from Mtsensk; even the gypsies ride seven versts out 
of their wa to avoid it. Kolganov’s a Siberian-salt ea- Tuzh.kov « 
a Rostov vegetable grower. The Devil to Rostov once did hie, but from 
the Rostov crosses was compelled to fly. Kruglyankin would be a right 
n every way, but he’s from Tula. You see the different places we all come 
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and at last blurted out: . v f Don’t foul the 

“Stop twittering like a sparrow, Maximych. . . . 
nest! . . What I say is: Don’t let the French, or even death, frig ) 

“ a The”Carabineers around the fire would have been less surprised had Stn- 
rynchuk neighed like a horse or screeched like an owl, «« ace 
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they become to his reticence. They were all astonished, and Tregul yaev 
in addition, lost his temper. 

“Oh, the milksop!” he exclaimed. “He opens his mouth before the pap 
is ready! You should keep your ears open and wait till I have finished 
before butting in. We’re all afraid in the same way. Looking back at Moscow 
we’d rush at the very Devil. That’s how much we are afraid! It’e an honest, 
soldier’s fear, with no shame or disgrace! I’m not boasting, I’m speaking 
the plain truth. Sparrows don’t twitter that way!” 

Tregulyaev was obviously agitated. Brezgun raised his head and said: 

“You arc quite right, Maxiinych; so is Vlas. I’ll not allow you to go 
for each other over trifles now! A sacred day awaits us—a 6acrcd battle. 
Try and understand! Two rivers flow through the field of Borodino, and 
to each flows a stream. Perhaps you have not heard what they arc called. 
Kolocha and Voyna, Ognik and Stonets.* You’ve got to understand what 
this means. There will be stabbing, fire and groaning galore on this 
battlefield. That’6 the first thing. And the second i6—look how many 
Mikhails have gathered here!” 

“What Mikhails, Ivan Ivanovich?” 


“Well, count them on your fingers. Mikhail Larionovich Kutuzov, 
Mikhail Bogdanovich Barclay, Mikhail Andreycvich Miloradovich, 
Mikhail Semyonovich Vorontsov. And then there is Ney among the French. 
Hi6 first name is Michel, and in Russian that’s also Mikhail.” The Sergeant 
removed his shako and making the sign of the cross continued: 

“In the seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah it says 
plain and straight: ‘In that day Prince Mikhail will rise with his host 
to defend his people.' Well? Which day? Which Prince Mikhail? Tomorrow, 
His Highness the Prince will rise to defend Russia! And we are his host. , . 

Brezgun’s voice trembled. 

“There was the Battle of Poltava . . . and the Battle of Rimnik. Russia 


6till remembers them. And it will not forget Borodino, not for hundreds 
of years! Let every man think well how he will behave tomorrow!” 

Silence reigned around the campfire. A droshky dashed past with Ben- 
nigsen seated in it. Somebody asked the Sergeant: 

“What the devil has brought this German here, Ivan Ivanovich?” 

Brezgun stretched his neck as if he wanted to vomit. 

“That one!” he said in a tone of scorn and disgust. “I know him a long 
time. He was in command over us in Prussia, in eighteen hundred and 
seven. He kept us in the mud, in hunger and cold, but he himself would ride 
from corps to corps in a carriage, on soft cushions. Nobody who saw him 
then will forget it as long as he lives. Tfu! May the Devil take him, the Lord 
torpve me! I’ve got it in for him for the rest of my life! Tfu!” The fury with 
whioh the Sergeant spat expressed a disrespect for a superior that nobody 
would have dreamed he was capable of. 

. “ Bu , t Iv , an Ivanovich,” interjected an old Grenadier. “In eighteen 
hundred and seven they said that he gave little thought even to himself and 
that he ate whatever the>rgavc him.” 


* Literally: Stab and War; Fire and Groan*. 
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“Ate, ate/’ Brezgun repeated wrathfully. “What he ate was his business 
A commander can neglect himself if he wants to, but it’s his duty to look 
after hrs men! Well thank God, this German is being kept in his place now. 
It s different with Kutuzov and Bagrattion. An unequal combat lies before 
Russia tomorrow, but with them it will be an equal one.” 


* 


. Night set in, a pitch black night. Through the cracks in the wooden 
shutters of Bagrattion’s hut the light of a dying candle dimly glimmered. 
The orderlies, escorts and Cossack despatch riders had turned in long ago 
and their loud snores were heard coming from the ante-room, the box-room, 
the loft and the hemp-barn. It seemed as though sleep reigned inside the 
hut too, but this was not the case. Prince Peter Ivanovich was lying on a 
camp bed, in his clothes, covered by a greatcoat, supporting his ruffled 
head with his fist.In the semi-gloom his face looked exceptionally pale.A sense 
of heavy weariness had clung to him for many days and nights. All day 
long he galloped from position to position, sometimes accompanied by 
Yermolov, sometimes by Kutaissov, and sometimes alone. He visited the 
batteries and regiments, and even went beyond the Utitsa Woods to visit 
Tuchkov. What a pity he had not managed to visit him that day! He watched 
Saint-Priest and consulted with Platov, Rayevsky and Konovnitsin. The 
days passed as quickly as if they were swept along by. a hurricane. Then 
came night, but these silent hours brought Prince Peter neither rest nor 
6leep. He could not even remember when he had last had a good sleep, 
deep and sound, oblivious to everything, as a tired man should sleep. He 
spent his nights in a strange, translucent, restless and wearying 6tate 
of semi-wakefulness and drowsiness. Such was the case this night. 

Fragments of thoughts flitted through his mind like ragged clouds 
driven before the wind. At one moment he seemed to bear Yermolov’s 
firm but kind, confident and suave voice, at another, the excited exclama¬ 
tions of Kutaissov seemed to resound through the hut. Sometimes he would 
see the single eye of the Field Marshal flashing with a penetrating light, 
and his pallid, smiling lips seemed to be mumbling, heaven knows what. 
Heaven knows what? The Field Marshal was hotly taking Bennigsen to 
task for his hypocrisy and talebearing. The Baron wrote to the Tsar every 
day and in his letters he bespattered Kutuzov with his venomous slander. 
Kutuzov, however, received nothing from the Tsar but dry and official re¬ 
scripts, invariably ending with the words: “I remain, Your Excellency, 
your well-wisher, Alexander.” One day the Emperor sent Kutuzov one 
of Bennigsen’s usual denunciations. That was worth a hundred rescripts 
“Are vou not the author of this despicable screed. Your Excellency. Cau D ht, 
Eh! Begone!” Oh, if something like this could really happen. 

Yermolov was sly. He took cover behind books. See, he opens a thick 
volume of Caesar’s Commentaries and reads in Latin, but so that Ba 0 ra 
understands every word: “The 26th of August is a memorable day in Kus- 

6ia’s history. In thirteen ninety-five Tamerlane 6tood at ots » °“ 1 e an 
of the river Sosua, and ancient Rus trembled. But on the t o ugus 
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this dread conqueror of India, Persia, Syria and Asia Minor suddenly 
turned his hordes and ‘pursued by no one,’ fled, never to set foot on Russian 
soil again. On the same day of August, in sixteen hundered and twelve, 
the Poles left devastated Moscow. . . Humph! Tomorrow is the 2Cth. 
Ycrmolov is cunning, while Bagrattion is unlearned. But live and learn. 
“Namesake, what has Caesar’s Commentaries to do w ith all this?” hat 
does it matter?” answers Alexei Petrovich laughing. “The important thing 
is that tomorrow we shall catch victory, and it will not slip out of our 
grasp, no matter bow much it twists and turns!” 

Kutaissov also laughs. The millstones in some enormous mill arc about 
to grind, and as soon as they do there will he nothing left of that handsome 
little General. And he knows it. How can he fail to know it, considering 
that he had been caught between the upper and nether millstones. But 
this does not daunt him in the least. He cries out with happy abandon 
“Advienne que pourra ■/”* Hurrah! Aha! He counts on the fact that Prince 
Andrei Golitsin, retired! Cornet of the Horse Guards, is Covernor of Mo¬ 
zhaisk. How stupid his nephew was; as stupid as a ram! The idiot should 
have been taken from the Guards, torn away from cards and dissipation 
long ago. At his age Bagrattion drank only Kizlar and red Don wine, 
but what' would you call this sort ol thing? The old Golitsins were dead. 
The Simi estate was sold under the hammer, and “Prince Makarclli” 
was turning the pockets of the unhappy burghers of Mozhaisk inside out. 

Something snapped with a resounding crack near Bagrattion’s bead. 
Had the millstones begun to turn, and had Mozhaisk failed to help Kutaissov 
after all? Prince Peter rubbed his eyes quickly and sat up. It was merely 
the spluttering of the greasy wick of the untrimmed candle. The red flame 
was dying, swaying from side to 6ide and sending up wraiths of sooty 
smoke. The air in the hut was stifling. “Burghers. . . . Mozhaisk. . . . 
What were the orders I gave about Mozhaisk?” Bagrattion gave a 6tart 
and jumped from the bed. Hi§ greatcoat slipped to the floor. The candle 
went out. 

“Hey, friends!” he cried out loudly. “Send Olfcrycv to me! Lively now I” 

* * * 

The 7th Corps had its headquarters in a barn. None of the stafF officers 
slept that night. They with the officers on duty and all the quartermaster 
officers were gathered in the barn, which was so large that there was room 
enough and to spare for them all. Squatting in front of overturned barrels and 
boxes adjutants were scribbling reports. Here and there in the corners some 
were playing faro. One of them had been punting with such invariable luck 
that he himself could stand it no longer. Gathering up his winnings he flung 
the cards down and said: 

I ve had enough, gentlemen. This is a bad omen! I doubt whether I 
shall be as lucky tomorrow!” 

In the middle of the barn, on a board covered with a blanket, Rayevsky, 
• What will be will bol 
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I askevich and three Colonels of Artillery were playing Boston. Paskevich 
accidentally overturned the leather cup full of dice, which were thrown when 
the cards were dealt. The cup fell to the ground and the dice scattered. Ivan 
Fedorovich s small handsome face was distorted by a grimace. He was super¬ 
stitious. One of the Colonels who was envious of the young General V rapid 
promotion, said: 

A bad omen, Tour Excellency! But nothing can be done about it. All 
the men in my Brigade have put on white shirts. They are preparing for 
death.” 

Rayevsky unbuttoned his waistcoat and exposed a pure white shirt. 

“The shirt’s not the main thing!” he said. “The heart must be pure and 
the soul white.” 

Paskevich stooped to pick the scattered dice from the floor. His face was 
hidden by the board and his voice sounded muffled and strained: 

“Oh, I have just remembered something, Nikolai Nikolayevich,” he 
said. “I owe an apology to a certain officer for my forgetfulness. 1 wanted 
to recommend him for promotion, first for Saltanovka and later for Smolensk, 
but I kept on forgetting it. He is a brave officer and, besides, has lost two 
fingers.” 

“What’s his name?” enquired Rayevsky. 

“Lieutenant Travin, temporarily in command of the 26th Artillery Com¬ 
pany. I want to recommend him for staff captain. And there is a gunner in 
the same company who ought to be promoted to sergeant.” 

“Well, send in your recommendations, Ivan Fedorovich. If we remain 
alive. ...” 

The door swung open with a terrific creak and Olferyev burst into the 
barn exclaiming: 

“Your Excellency! This evening the Commander-in-Chief of the Second 
Army ordered that Headquarters, baggage and all the sick and non-combat¬ 
ants of the Corps be despatched to Mozhaisk. He intended to send you a 
written order to that effect, but it slipped his memory. He is extremely 

anxious. ...” , 

“He need not have disturbed himself,” answered Rayevsky, there is 
not a single sick man or non-combatant in the 7th Corps. 1 have already sent 
them all off. Has the Prince had another sleepless night? 


The shack was so low that it was impossible to stand upright. It was pos¬ 
sible only to lie or sit on the straw. In this dark and crowded nook six o - 
cers had gathered for the night. Nearly all of them were young vi orm s 
and brave. They had no desire to sleep and so they lay and talked. On^jL 




^^Whata pity, Polchaninov, that it is too dark for you to read us today « 

entry in your diary.” , ._, „ T i. now i&by. heart, 

“It is only a short verse,” answered Polchamn , JS 

and I will recite it to you, if you wish.” He recited the T- 
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To beat the Russians , am I destined ever? — Never! 

But for them to beat me is impossible!—'Tis possible! 

By whom , then f will I my triumph be robbed of? — Kutuzov! 

TVhat may France expect from her idol's decease? — Peace! 

“Splendid!” cried the officers in admiration. “Splendid lines! Why 
don’t you send them to the Academy, Polchaninov? Or dedicate them to 
the Emperor? Or perhaps publish them at your own expense and distribute 
them among the public? Lucky fellow to be able to write like that!” 

But Alexander Rayevsky, who was lying next to Polchaninov, whis¬ 
pered in his ear: 

“Don’t listen to them; the lines are poor stuff!” 

The Ensign regretted having recited those lines. “Thank God it’s dark,” 
he said. “I must have blushed. But how 6trange! Some like my ‘Echo’ 
others don’t. And Travin today 6aid it was trivial. What a pity 1 haven’t 
areal poet among my acquaintances!” Suddenly a velvety, even voice was 
heard from the darkest corner of the shack. Nobody knew its owner. 

“Man is such a grumbler that he always looks for flaws,” said the voice. 
“If he eats honey, it must be with a big spoon. The virtue of your lines, 
Mr. Polchaninov, lies in that they express a high sense of patriotism. As 
for grumbling, forgive me for saying so, but your pen still lacks skill. But, 
as the Romans said: ul desint vires , tamen est laudanda voluntas .* I am 
bound by ties of long friendship with the well-known Russian author 
and magazine publisher Mr. Karamzin. Today he is hiding from the 
Gallic invaders and has found refuge in Nizhni-Novgorod, on the banks 
of the Volga. But the danger will pass, and you have only to wish it for 
me to send your ‘Echo’ to Mr. Karamzin, and I guarantee that it will go 
straight to the printing press.” 

Polchaninov was so confused that he could not utter a word. The other 
officers modestly remained 6ilent. The stranger’s voice added: 

“I find myself in your company unasked and uninvited, gentlemen. 
Permit me to introduce myself. Vassili Zhukovski, Lieutenant in Mamonov’s 
Regiment of .the Moscow Militia. Night overtook me on the road, and so 
I took shelter under your hospitable roof.” 

Thplname!* of the stranger echoed in Polchaninov *6 heart like the ring 
° f ^fe iWhich Zll Hki>vski? Not the poet, surely? Not that splendid trans¬ 
lator 6T Gray and BUrger? Breathing heavily with agitation and the effort 
to cohceal it, he said: 

“Your name is very well known from your translation of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ 
I was charmed by the picture of the ‘Country Churchyard’when I was still 
in the Cadet Corps. Are you. ...” 

“You are not mistaken,” answered Zhukovski in a low voice. “I am the 
translator of Gray.” 

Not a11 ° f Po,chaninov ’ s comrades had heard of Zhukovksi or of Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” but all realized that the night had brought 

* If tho power is lacking, thd will is laudablo 
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them a literary celebrity as a guest. They were abashed by the circumstance 
and their conversation died out. Noticing this, Zhukovski cried out with 
sincere and ingenuous ardour: 

“Oh, gentlemen, a sanguinary problem will be solved tomorrow! There 
are six of us here. It is impossible to imagine that all of us will emerge from 
the battle unscathed. Some of us are destined to be killed or wounded.” 

‘ I heard my father say,” said Alexander Rayevsky, stretching out on 
the straw, “that in big battles one out of ten is usually killed, and two out 
ol ten are wounded. We are six. Consequently, either one or none of us will 
be killed, but one of us will certainly be wounded.” 

“Shall I be the tenth who must be killed tomorrow?” thought Polcha- 
ninov with horror. “To die? This does not mean merely ceasing to eat and 
drink; it means ceasing to see, to hear, to think, to make entries in one’s 
diary. It means not printing the ‘Echo,’ losing Zhukovski, never meeting 
Karamzin.” 

“And so I say beforehand,” continued Rayevsky, “that I may be wound¬ 
ed, .but not killed, not under any circumstances.” 

“Why are you so confident?” asked several voices eagerly. 

“I don’t want to be killed, so I won’t be killed. That’s what happened 
at Saltanovka.” 

Polchaninov raised himself on his elbow. Straight in front of him, 
through a hole in the wall of the shack, he saw a patch of the dark, starry 
sky. ‘'I will count how many stars I can see shining through the hole, he 
thought to himself. “If it is an odd number—1 shall be killed.” He count¬ 
ed. The number was nine. With despair gripping at his heart he counted 
again. Again it was nine. The Ensign felt hot and his chest seemed to con¬ 
tract. His heart was beating like a sledgehammer. He pointed to the hole 


in the wall and said: 

“Do you see that big star in the sky, gentlemen?” 

“That’s Syrius, the gvpsy star,” said Zhukovski. 

“If I am killed tomorrow, I would like to live there after my death! 
A StafT Captain who had been silent up till now said angrily: 

“What nonsense! If that were possible. Ensign, thousands would be 
chasing after that gypsy star and there wouldn’t be room on it for every¬ 
body. What’s the use of talking like that? Guessing whether you U be killed 

or not! Dark are the waters ...” ,, , 

He turned heavily to his side and continued: jSgft 

“Stop this philosophizing. Better get some sleep, gentlemen. Cod 

And before he’had finished speaking the StafT Captain was already snor¬ 
ing, soon to be seconded by two other officers. A Wander 

“You began to talk about immortality, Polchaninov, said Alexander 

Rayevsky. “1 too have no objection to immortality, but two >“8 
me Firstly, in order to become immortal one must first di , 
a loathsome business. Secondly, one may get tired of living in pa a 

‘^XYcd! Pokhaninov responded to this 

mirth. Then he said with unexpected gravity. 
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“Nothing is lost in this world. When a man dies he continues to nurture 
the earth and the air, and his immortal spirit merges with the universal 
reason of things.” 

“What you have said is frightful,” muttered Zhukovski. “Our reason, 
thoughts and spirit suffer a great deal on earth. Must we still suffer there, 
after having suffered here? It is painful to know how humanity suffers and 
to he unable to help it. I’m in favour of complete oblivion, of a vacuum!” 

“But there must also be a limit to vacuum,” said Polchaninov sadly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Rayevsky in surprise. “Vacuum is part 
of the universe, and the universe is limitless. I too am part of the universe 
therefore, I too, am limitless. I was not joking when I said that I will not 
be killed because I do not want to be killed. I don’t want to be killed, and 
that’s all there is to it. I am limitless. Hence, I shall not be killed!” 

“He is cleverer than I,” thought Polchaninov, “but Travin is a better 
man. To Travin the world means our country, Russia. He recognizes no 
other. That being the case. . . Everything that had seemed strange and 
absurd in the conversation that had just taken place vanished, and what 
remained seemed so clear that Polchaninov, lifted from the straw by a mighty 
impulse of emotion, cried out: 

“My immortality lies in the eternal existence of Russia! And so that 
she may live I am ready. ... I w'ant to die tomorrow!” 


CHAPTER FORTY 


Dawn had not yet broken, but the morning mist was already hovering 
over the Kolocha, gradually thickening and rising higher and higher until 
it became so dense that it completely blotted out the hilly river bank. Soon 
the sky became invisible. An enchanted realm of fog rolled and floated over 
the field of Borodino, beneath a low, light grey, almost white sky. Nobody 
would venture to predict whether the day Mould turn out to be dull or fine. 
This continued a long time until a bright warm patch appeared at a point 
in the East. The mist fled from this spot and patches of blue became dis¬ 
tinctly visible in the sky. A rosy light lit up the horizon, and suddenly, the 
rays of the sun burst through, and hundreds of rainboM S, crossing and inter¬ 
crossing, stretched across the field over M’hich an opal sea of glittering dew 
Was shimmering. A wonderful silence prevailed. Only at intervals did some¬ 
thing splash m the Kolocha, and the faint twittering of birds was heard 
among the reeds. The morning of the 26th of August, eighteen hundred and 
twelve was calm, peaceful and joyous. 

The sun continued to rise in all its majesty, driving away the last shad¬ 
ows of night. Hundreds of drums beat the reveille, and then silence reigned 
again. In nature such silence usually precedes a storm; it sometimes 
descends on human masses on the threshold of grave danger. Great expecta- 
most . often succeeded by great surprises. At the present time, how- 
ever, the grun silence was comprehensible: the troops were expecting 
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a battle; and because the morning was 90 pure and bright they felt that a 
battle was particularly desirable and necessary. 


* * * 

It was before the hour of six when an isolated cannon shot rang out from 
the Slievardino redoubt. The sound thundered across the field, reverber¬ 
ating in long-drawn echoes on every side until it melted away in the pro¬ 
found morning silence. Several minutes passed. Another shot rang out, 
then another and another. The air shimmered. The rattle of musketry fire 
was heard, and then the earth trembled and groaned with the thunder of 
artillery. The savage roar of the cannonade filled the silent valley, and 
tongues of flame and smoke broke over its peaceful hills. And above the 
din the whine of cannon-balls could be heard coming from a thousand di¬ 
rections. 

The French were bombarding the Russian left flank with their Shevar- 
dino batteries. Over a hundred guns, mostly twelve-pounders, were batter¬ 
ing Bagrattion’s troops. 

“Fall in!” 

The troops marched in open or close order according to the word of 
command. Sabres and bayonets glistened and gun barrels gleamed, combin¬ 
ing to form a gigantic rainbow over the land. The thunder of the guns no 
longer merged in one uniform roar. ISow and again Bagrattion’s trained 
ear caught the distant sounds of musketry fire. An attack was in preparation. 
On the left flank everything was ready to meet it. Standing on the escarp¬ 
ment of the middle fleche, Bagrattion eagerly watched the movements of 
the French lines. His face beamed with joy. Of his midnight indisposition 
not a trace was left. No, it is not a bed and a roof that ensures composure! 

“They’re off! They are marching!” 

But where to? Prince Peter Ivanovich removed the spyglass from his 
eye; it had become a hindrance. To get a better view he leapt on his horse 
and stood up in the stirrups. The French were not advancing towards the 
left flank. They were attacking the centre, and had already forced their 
way into the village of Borodino. Terrific musketry fire was heard from the 
bridge. Smoke and dust obscured the scene, but the Guards and Chasseurs 
could be seen retreating across the bridge and the battery t at 
ing it being withdrawn. In ten minutes all was over. No, not all. The> Ms- 
keteers of the 1st Chasseur Regiment rushed into a counter-attack. The ha 
receded to the streets of the village, and from the streets in o e • 
“Aha!” thought Prince Peter. “A false move! Now they will come at me. 




The battlefield was submerged in a vortex of bluish 
ground, damp from dew and therefore attracting e J' a ® had logt 

smoke, this veil was particularly dense and impcncUab . over 

its brilliance; it was now but a crimson sphere ' v ' iho "' Tay * or , hc9trn ro .. 
the battlefield like a lantern. The strains of the hundred-g 
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and fell, becoming subdued at one moment only to thunder forth -with 
greater and more terrifying vigour than ever the next. The music of this 
artillery duel was discordant and wild, but now and again one caught har¬ 
monious chords, the more astonishing because they were so unexpected. 
Something weirdly poetical was heard in this monstrous accumulation of 
deafening sounds. It was exactly half past six when Count Vorontsov’s 
Grenadiers, posted on the filches, were attacked by the troops of Marshal 
Davout. Wave after wave swept across the scrub—these were the French 
regiments of the line. Vorontsov’s Grenadiers made a bayonet charge, broke 
up the attacking column and returned to their position covered by a chain 
of Chasseurs. Vorontsov himself led his men into this bloody clash and re¬ 
turned with them, never for a moment releasing his sword from his hand 
or ceasing to smile his cold, stern smile. The respites were very brief, how¬ 
ever. Again the waves of enemy attack swept forward. The chain of Chas¬ 
seurs parted to leave space in which to meet the attackers, and the Grena¬ 
diers, with Vorontsov at their head, charged with their bayonets at the lev¬ 
el, stabbing, slashing, trampling upon the foe, falling in hundreds them¬ 
selves, but breaking up the French lines and then retiring to their posi¬ 
tions. The attack was being led by Davout in person. Vorontsov caught sight 
of his round cheeks and furiously bulging eyes when during the second or 
third onslaught the French almost succeeded in mounting the left fleche. 
But this w'as only for an instant. Bayonets gleamed. Davout’s horse crashed 
to the ground. The Marshal was carried out of the mllec on a cavalry cloak 
used as a stretcher. The French reeled back. Then other Generals flashed 


on the scene—Compans, Desaix and Rapp, each retiring, covered with 
blood, to give place to the other. At last Rapp, tall and dark, was carried 
away, swearing like a trooper on receiving his twenty-second wound. Vo¬ 
rontsov looked round. God, how few of his Grenadiers had remained! Ilis 
heart sank. He would have been amazed, even frightened, perhaps, had he 
been told that in that grim moment he was still smiling. 

Davout’s attack was repulsed. His divisions had only just been withdrawn, 
but already they were joined by fresh troops commanded by Ney. A little 
to the right, near Shevardino, Junot’s Westphalian <Corps appeared. At 
half past seven the French again advanced to attack th c filches: Ney in a fron¬ 
tal attack, and Junot making a detour of the Utitsa Woods. Furiously 
spurring his horse, Bagrattion galloped to the high ridge of the ravine. From 
here he obtained a splendid view of the Westphalians marching at an easy 
pace. The “oxen” had their tails turned to the place where Kutuzov had 
posted Tuchkov’s 3rd Corps in ambush. Prince Peter Ivanovich was con¬ 
fident that Tuchkov was waiting to receive his guests, and was pre¬ 
paring to attack the Westphalians in their rear. He tore his hat from his 
head and, waving it wildly, shouted gleefully: 

“Up at ’em, Duke my heart! Up at ’em!” 

But the battle was going hard for the Russians at the filches. Ney was 

leading the attack. Tall and lean, he galloped in front of the French columns, 

T Marshal s cape fluttering in the.wind behind him. His ugly, thick-lipped 
strong and manly face was flushed. * 

“En avant /” he shouted. 


16 * 
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“Fire VEmpcreur!” responded the soldiers racing after their com* 
mander. 

The sun was now so brilliant that the glint of the enemy muskets daz¬ 
zled the defenders of the fitches. Meanwhile the formidable French col umns 
were sweeping towards them like the tide. Whirlwinds of lead swept from 
the waves of attackers and struck th c f leches, causing havoc among Voron¬ 
tsov’s Grenadiers. The soldiers wavered and gathering into compact groups 
began to retire. Their bayonets were no longer in action. The scarlet stand¬ 
ard of the French 57th Regiment of the line fluttered over the left fltche 
and the gilt eagle gleamed dully over the tall figure of Marshal Ney. 

Vorontsov called to the remnants of a battalion, which had still kept its 
formation: 

“Follow me! Bayonets! Brothers, see how Generals die!” 

He was determined to recover the left fltche, even if. ... A blow in 
the hip threw him to the ground. The battalion did not move. The French 
had already hauled guns to the redoubt, and shrapnel was mowing down 
the men around Vorontsov in whole squads. The Count wanted to wave 
his sword. A shrapnel bullet rang against the blade and carried half of it 
away, but he continued to grasp his broken sword even when his men, placing 
him on an improvised stretcher of muskets carried him from the fltche at 
a run. And he still held it ten minutes later in his lowered hand, when he 
found himself in front of Bagrattion. He was bareheaded; his face, as white 
as a pocket-handkerchief, was splashed with blood, but . . . but he still 
smiled. ... 

“Where were you hit. Count, my heart?”—enquired Bagrattion. 

“In the hip, Your Excellency.” 

“And where is your Division?” 

Vorontsov pointed his broken sword to the ground and replied: 

“In the words of Count Fuentes at Rocroix I answer: Here!” 

* * * 


Impressions crowded so closely one upon the other that one lost the sense 
of time. Hours seemed like minutes. The artillery duel had gone on for 
ever so long, hut to Olferyev it still appeared as if it had just begun. Can- . 
non-balls poured donm upon Scmyonovskoye l.ke rain. Trees " cre “ 
crashing to P the ground; peasant huts disappeared like the scenery on a 
stage the air was rent by the din of battle; the earth trembled; men and 
horses were knocked down like skittles; gun carriages and ammunition 
boxes were smashed into splinters. Olferyev was struck by the absence o 
sound accompanying all this. It seemed to him as ‘hough 
and inanimate objects were being taken up, broken and flung aside by 

■”£ ‘STSSSU >»■ 

“Prince Makarelli” Golitsin. Prince Peter \horse reafed and bac 
the thunder of the guns, and he struck it on the head with the handle 

ridi ‘ n Your hi Exccllency!'’ said Saint-Priest to him. “Of Count Vorontsov’s 
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four thousand Grenadiers only three hundred have remained. Of eighteen 

staff officers—three. ... .. wr . 

Fiddlesticks! Hold your peace! ’ interrupted Bagrattion angrily. Unc 

• doesn’t talk about casualties in the midst of a battle!” 

Nevertheless he bad already decided to do what he had been very reluc¬ 
tant to do, but which could no longer be avoided. He sent Golitsin to Rayev¬ 
sky to ask him for two or three battalions of infantry and guns, and Olfcr- 
yev to Tuchkov, ordering him to emerge from his ambush in Junot s rear 
and to despatch Konovnitsin’6 3rd Division to the left flank. 

“Fly like the wind, friends! Do you hear! If you delay—a bullet will 

be your rew'ard!” 

Noting the reins trembling in the hands of bis young cousin, the Prince 
raised his riding whip and exclaimed: 

“Spurs! Spurs, sir!” 

Olferyev and “Prince Makarclli” galloped off in different directions. 

* * * 

The scene which met Olferyev’s eyes as he left Semyonovskoye was both 
magnificent and gruesome. Columns of troops were marching across the field 
at a rapid pace, but in excellent formation. Companies of artillery were 
galloping to their positions with a terrific clatter. Aides-de-camp were 
galloping in different directions. Some of them on passing Olferyev shouted: 

“What a day! You may carry orders just once more and then Dover 
return!” 

The ground had been ploughed by cannon-balls into one long ravine. 
At one moment the whole scene was shut out by a bluish curtain; at another 
the curtain w r as torn asunder. Then the brilliant sun lit up the battlefield 
and the scene became still more gruesome and magnificent. Human bodies 
were lying scattered everywhere, heaped one upon the other like logs of 
wood. “The brave ones on their backs, the cowards face downwards,” com¬ 
mented Olferyev to himself. “But is that always so?” Wounded horses, 
their manes flowing in the wind, hobbled away in an effort to escape from 
this scene of horror. Some monstrous power had heaped up these mountains 
o^nutilated bodies, guns and miserable iron skeletons, which only a while 
been ammunition boxes. All this flashed past Olferyev’s eyes in 
disorderly chaos, now barely visible through the mi6ty curtain of battle, 
now rising in front of him in his path. 

From the woods, on the other side of which General Tuchkov’s 3rd Corps 
was supposed to be in ambush, enormous columns of fire and smoke were 
rising, and each new flash was accompanied by a thunderous roar. To his 
amazement Olferyev saw dense ranks of Westphalian or Polish infantry, 
he was not sure which, on the outskirts of the wood.The bright sun was reflect¬ 
ed by the soldiers’ weapons and resplendent uniforms. They were advanc¬ 
ing to attack, ascending the slope of a wooded hill in three columns. “Whom 
are they attacking?” Olferyev asked himself. “Tuchkov? Why is he here? 
When did he leave his ambush, and why?” These questions rose in his mind 
one after another, each more sinister than the other. His heart sank. He 
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put his horse into brisk canter to make a detour of the attacking force, de¬ 
liberately refraining from taking cover although he knew that he would 
be shot at. ‘'This is my duel with Klingfer!” be said to himself. 

Tuchkov’s infantry was standing on the slope of the wooded hill under 
terrific fire, but absolutely motionless. When a cannon-ball struck their 
ranks and knocked out one or two of them, and perhaps a whole line, others 
stepped up silently to fill the breach. There was neither bombast nor timid¬ 
ity in this. Tuchkov himself, together with his Staff, was posted in a large 
glade from which the middle clearing began. The General was pacing back¬ 
wards and forwards, ignoring the grenades which burst around him, and 
the explosions of which Olferyev had seen from a distance. The General had 
his hands behind his back; his sombre face expressed vexation and anger. 
He knew that this would happen when Bennigsen had ordered him to take 
up this position, and the absurdity of it drove him to fury. But like most 
obstinate men who are compelled to sumbit to force majeure he now took 
revenge by remaining inactive. He intended to put the blame for his inac¬ 
tivity, and for the casualties which it was causing, upon Bennigsen and, 
pacing up and down the glade, he turned over in his mind how best to do 
this. At this moment Olferyev galloped up to him. 

“How is it Your Excellency is here on the other side of the wood? Not 
in ambush?” he enquired. 

Tuchkov looked at the aide-de-camp in disgust. “Who is this stripling? 
What impudence to question me!” he thought, but aloud he said to Olferyev: 

“Don’t ask me, brother, ask Mr. Baron Bennigsen. Who sent you here, 


and why?” 

Olferyev reported: 

“His'Excellency Prince Bagrattion has instructed me to represent to 
Your Excellency that it is time for you to leave your ambush and go into 

the rear of the Westphalian Corps.” 

Tuchkov stamped his foot and roared: 

“What’s this piffle, Mr. Adjutant! What ambush? There’s no ambush. 

You can see that for yourself! And I can’t operate in anybody’s rear now. 

Olferyev bit his lip and continued: . 

“Moreover, His Excellency requests Your Excellency to detail General 

Konovuitsin’s 3rd Division to reinforce the left flank.” ***« 

“What?” shouted Tuchkov. “I can’t!” '* Y 

“Your Excellency!” r , rnl1 

‘■I am an old General, brother. I know what I am about. Can yon see 

that I am being attacked myself? I have been fooled once. I won t be fooled 


aga With that General Tuchkov resumed his pacing up and down the glade 
and b^an .: talk his ire rising with every word he uttered, and unconscous- 

ly, from habit, dropping into French: . . „ + 

“II par ait quo tout le rnonde commande ici. l v the thought 

Olferyev realized that the day was lost on 
of what was happening on the left flank and of how Bag a 


* It scons to me that all the world is in command here. 


Tuchkov’a rough refusal to obey his orders struck him with horror. Despair 
and anger gripped his heart, and the audacious words slipped unbidden from 

hi6 lips: * • 

“Mon gSnirali il parait au contraire que personne ne commande xcil 

“You insolent puppy!” roared Tuchkov. “ Vaurien /”** 

The last word was drowned by the deafening roar of an explosion. The 
woods groaned. Flames leapt to the sky. Earth and dust whirled over the 
glade. When Olferyev opened his eyes his gaze at once fell upon the blood¬ 
stained figure of Tuchkov under a pine tree. He was sitting astride an exposed 
root, clutching the air with his hands. His head drooped. A huge gash gaped 
in his side. His aides were bustling around him and shouting. 

Several minutes later Olferyev was leading General Konovnitsin’s 3rd 
Division from the Utitsa Wood to the left flank. 

* * * 

Konovnitsin’s Division marched past the camp of the Moscow Militia. 
The latter had not yet been in action; they were waiting for orders. But the 
camp was already under heavy enemy fire. The militiamen wagged their 
heads, bowed and made the sign of the cross; some even dropped to their 
knees and prayed. Zhukovski watched Konovuitsin’s troops marching to 
the left flank, out of one inferno into another. To the soldiers, the timidity 
displayed by the militiamen seemed ridiculous and incomprehensible. Now 
and again jeers would be heard from their ranks: 

“Bow, bow lower, black beard! Take your hat off! Cross yourselves with 
big crosses! Bump your foreheads on the ground, you Silly Billies!” 

“Travin is right!” said Zhukovski to himself. “It is hard, very hard to 
understand the Russian soldier. As for me—I don’t understand him at all.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


~ Near the last house standing on a mound at the extreme end of the vil- 
4 lage of Gorki three guns were posted. From this battery the Field Marshal, 
•fe. sitting on a folding stool, his chin resting on his plump hands folded over 
the hilt of his sword, was watching the course of the battle. The battle 
raged all along the line. The earth groaned in unison with the thunder of 
guns, which reverberated in the forest clearings on the other side of the vil¬ 
lage. Cannon-balls were whirling and twirling whichever way one looked. 
Several of these cast-iron guests had already visited the battery where 
the Field Marshal was sitting. He alone had failed to notice them. Each 
time the roar of the guns increased in intensity he muttered to himself: 

“Keep calm, friend!” 

His face was grave, but quite serene. The course the battle was taking 


* the contrary, General, I think nobody is in command here. 
•• Rascal. 
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was quite clear to him. He was confident that the right flank would not he 
attacked. His thoughts were concentrated upon the left flank, and upon 
Rayevsky’s battery, which though concealed by black smoke could be 
distinctly heard. The Semyonovskoye filches had changed hands several 
times and General Brousier’s Division was fiercely attacking the battery, 
but the left flank remained the most vital sector. 

Standing by Kutuzov’s side was Bennigsen. The latter, rapidly licking 
his lips, said with emotion, speaking in German: 

Bagrattion. . . . Bngrattion. . . . Er ist in grdsster Erschopfung und 
Zerriittung. Abcr ein Paar Tausend Kosaken—und alles ware gerettet .”* 

Kutuzov pretended to listen to his chatter and now and again even re¬ 
sponded with a fow laconic phrases, such as: 

“jEs scheint , Herr Baron t dafi diesmal die entscheidensten Augenblickc 
begonnen. . . .”** 

Suddenly he rose from his stool and called out: 

“My horse!” 

The members of his suite rushed to their horses, hut he signed to them 
to remain where they were. Ilis orderlies helped him into the saddle. He 
lightly struck his white, long-tailed Mecklenburg with his riding whip and 
descended the mound at a slow trot to meet the aide-de-camp, whom he had 
seen for some time already galloping towards the battery from the left 
flank. He had no idea what message Bagrattion was sending him, but be 
did not expect good news. If it was bad news he wanted to hear it alone, 
without witnesses. He halted at a little distance from the battery and 
when Olferyev abruptly reined in his horse and saluted, he said to him 
briefly: 

“Don’t keep me in suspense, brother!” 

Olferyev reported all that was going on on the left flank. Kutuzov 
listened, slowly nodding his head. His face, covered with a fine network of 
tiny, reddish capillaries, remained calm. It remained calm even when Ol¬ 
feryev reported that Bennigsen had withdrawn the 3rd Corps from its am¬ 
bush the day before and that General Tuchkov had been killed; but his 
stubby fingers, which had been playing with his riding whip, gripped the han¬ 
dle with such force that it broke in two. He made no comment, but he did ■ 
not want to hear any more. He turned his horse and with drooping head * 
rode slowly back to the mound. Olferyev noticed that bis lips were moving, # 
and the Cornet thought he heard a good, strong, Russian oath whispered by 
those pale, sunken, senile lips. On reaching the mound Kutuzov dismounted 

and said to Bennigsen: . - 

“You are right, as always. Your Excellency! We must reinforce the lelt 

flank, but not with two thousand Cossacks. Please take the 2nd and 4th 
Corps and lead them to Prince Bagrattion. To whom else than Your Excel¬ 
lency can I entrust this dangerous mission?” 

Bennigsen bowed and went to his horse. Kutuzov beckoned to lol and 

when the latter approached he said in an undertone: 

• Bagrattion. . . . Bagrattion ... ho is retreating in the greatest disorder! A eonplc 

of thousand Cossacks, however, would set all to rights. 

** I think, Mr. Baron, the decisive moment has arrived. 
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“Go with him, Karlusha, and don’t let him out of your sight, otherwise 
he’ll be up to some mischief again!” 

* * * 

Quite early in the morning Barclay, accompanied by bis adjutants, 
rode out to the road leading from Borodino to Gorki and halted there near 
two batteries. Here he remained. The batteries were in continuous action 
and drew upon themselves heavy enemy fire. Barclay was in his Gener¬ 
al’s uniform, with plumed hat and all his decorations. lie kept his adjutants 
very bu6y. Every now and again he sent them off to various units with 
orders, taking care to send timely reinforcements to the weak points. In 
this he was successful, but his adjutants dropped out one after another. 
A wild French Cuirassier, dashing far in front of the firing line, shot Count 
Leiming with a pistol. Leiming was standing right by Barclay’s side. 
The latter had already had four horses shot under him, the last one being a 
very tall, grey, stub-tailed gelding. Barclay sat in the saddle with a spy¬ 
glass glued to his eye, watching the course of the battle on the left flank. 
Bagrattion’s position was causing him anxiety. Suddenly his horse squealed, 
quite unlike a horse, and dropped to its knees. Keeping the spyglass glued 
to his eye Barclay calmly stepped over the horse’s head and called out: 

“Another horse!” 

A fifth horse was brought him. Mounting, he pressed the spyglass still 
closer to his eye. The left flank was wavering. The fight for the middle 
fl&che, the last one, was in progress. Barclay looked round and called: 

“Klingfer!” 

When the Captain rode up in answer to the summons Barclay said to him: 

“Bagrattion is perishing! My dear Captain! Please gallop to General 
Dorokhov and convey to him the following: ‘Barclay orders him immediately 
to 6end his cavalry regiments to Bagrattion’s aid.’Take from the reserve the 
Ismailov Life Guards, the Lithuanian and Finnish Regiments, two companies 
of the Guards Artillery and three regiments of the 1st Cuirassiers Division 
and lead them all to the left flank. Make haste. Captain! It is very urgent, 
very!” 

Klingfer saluted and pulled his horse round to depart. 

“Wait a moment!” said Barclay, gazing fixedly at the Captain. “Prob¬ 
ably we shall not meet again. . . . Life is a burden to me, Klingfer. I 
would be glad if fate relieved me of it. I am almost certain that we shall 
not meet again. Farewell! God speed!” 

Barclay extended his hand to his faithful adjutant. The Captain 
pressed it to his breast. A moment later he was galloping to meet the French 
markers from the advancing line of Musketeers, and then galloped along 
this line, under a running fire. “It is indeed doubtful whether I shall see you 
again, my dear General,” he thought. “Perhaps fate will be just this time 
and preserve Barclay for Russia; but I ... my honour and my oath must 
bring me to grips with death this day!” 

v 

* * He 
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The Semyonovskoye fliches were shaped like redan, or ordinary camp 
fortifications, forming a sharp angle, open on the attacking side. By means 
ot shrapnel fire from the rear it was quite easy to annihilate all their occu¬ 
pants. For the same reason they were ever so much harder to hold than to 
capture. 

Bagrattion realized this. The left flkclie could easily he recovered hy 
means of several salvoes of shrapnel, followed hy an infantry attack. And it 
had to be recovered at all costs. 

“General !” shouted Prince Peter Ivanovich to Neverovsky. “Take your 
Division and recapture the left entrenchment!” 

Neverovsky silently placed his finger to the rim of his hat in salute. 
The din of battle drowned all words. It would have been better to have ex¬ 


plained to this young General that he should commence his operations with 
shrapnel fire, but this was impossible. “Surely he will understand that him¬ 
self,” thought Bagrattion, galloping off to the fortifications on the right, 
where a frightful melee was in progress. 

Of the French 57th Regiment of the line, which had broken into the 
left fldche scarcely anything remained. Ney was drawing up General Le- 
dru’s Division when he encountered Neverovsky’s weak battalions. The 
entire 27th Division rushed to the attack in two columns, but these columns 
were so small that Ney said to himself: “I shall crush this brave but unfor¬ 
tunate regiment in a trice!” He made a sign. Ledru’s Division divided 
to allow the guns to go forward. 

“Down!” Neverovsky managed to shout to his men. 

The infantry dropped to the groimd and the shrapnel screeching over 
their heads struck the parapets of the rear entrenchments with such force 
that the earth rose to the sky like a black cloud. Neverovsky was knocked 
off his horse at the first salvo. The second and third salvoes decided the issue: 


the left flbche was not recovered. 

At about 10 o’clock General Gorchakov, commander of the 8th Corps, 
was carried from the right flkche, his head covered with his blood-stained 
greatcoat. He moaned softly. The right flkche was already in the hands ot 
the French, and the fight was now proceeding for the middle and last one. 
Here the flashes of gunfire which rent the curtain of smoke were more fre¬ 
quent and brilliant than at any other point,-and the advancing columns o 
attacking French troops loomed darkly in the field. Prince Karl Mecklen¬ 
burg at the head of the Kiev, Moscow and Astrakhan Grenadier Regiments, 
had led bayonet charges against these columns several times and had re¬ 
pulsed them, but more and more divisions kept pressing towards they Hch*. 

A cannon-ball laid the Prince low. . . - c «nrrinir 

Bagrattion galloped hither and thither amidst this inferno, P . 6 

on his horse and looking round in search of a means of saving j 

Where was he to obtain fresh troops? But such troops were 1 f 
Here was a Brigade of Grenadiers, hastening up at the ^ 

in good step and passing the batteries in perfect order as *£°Xl«ackeTs 
were limbered up, hauled forward and turned on 

peppering them with shrapnel. The Grenadiers passed the battenes agai , 
holding their muskets at the level, hut withholding the.r fire. The attackers 



soon stopped firing. The columns drew closer to each other in grim silence. 
At the head of the Brigade, on his little pony, rode Kantakuzen, at a walk¬ 
ing pace. 

“Hurrah! Prince! I am with you!” shouted Bagrattion. 

The Colonel merely nodded in reply. One would have thought that he 
had not recognized Bagrattion, but this was not the case. During these 
solemn momenrs Grigory Matvcyevich was in that wonderful state of in¬ 
tense emotion and exaltation when men and human relationships recede 
into the background and one becomes equally indifferent to the sympathy 
of friends and the hatred of enemies. Kantakuzen was going into a battle 
from which there would be no return, and he was aware of it. There were 
only two things in the world to which he was not indifferent at this moment: 
the rapidly diminishing distance that separated him from the French, and 
the firm step of the troops marching behind him. All his feelings were ab¬ 
sorbed by these two things. That was why he did not respond to Bagrattion’s 
greeting. Prince Peter understood the reason. Who realized better than he 
how limitless was the power this sacred moment exercised over the soul of 
his doomed friend! 

“God speed, Prince, my heart!” 

To give his men room for the run that was essential for a good bayonet 
charge, Kantakuzen backed his horse into the space between the regiments. 
The Grenadiers noticed this and Grigory Matvcyevich’s quick ear told him 
that the marching men had got out of6tep. He immediately galloped forward 
crying: 


“I am here, my lads! I am here! You don’t want me to get in your way, 
do you? Hurrah!” 

The men resumed their even and steady pace. Kantakuzen again backed 
between the regiments. Not more than seventy feet separated the Grenadiers 
from the French. 

Kantakuzen waved his sword and commanded: “Charge!” 

The Grenadiers dashed forward. Bayonets clashed, muskets crashed 
against muskets to be shattered into splinters, butts were swinging and the 
clang of sabre against sabre was heard. The fight raged on one spot, neither 
side yielding ground, and as the moments passed the mound of dead bodies 
around the combatants rose higher and higher. Kantakuzen threw his head 
back;his sword slipped from his hand.His face became ghastly pale.He slipped 
slowly from his horse, but a drummer caught him. The death of their com¬ 
mander and the sudden cessation of the rattle of the drum dampened the 
ardour of the troops. Hundreds of arms 6eemcd suddenly to become en¬ 
feebled anddropped to their owners ’ sides. Hundreds of feet futilely stamped 
the ground around the drummer who was supporting Kantakuzen’s body. 
The dead man’s dark eyes were wide open in a fierce and astonished stare. 
His whiskers were ruffled and a straw was entangled in the left one. A stream 
of dark blood trickled from one of his thick and shaggy brows. Polcha- 
ninov gaze<\, @t. the General and muttered: “Farewell, Prince! Farewell, 
my father!” from that moment he ceased to be conscious of what he 
was doing. What he did was done by his voice, by his arms, but not by 


He snatched the colours from the hands of the colour-hearer and 
flung them far ahead in the direction of the French lines. The dark silk 
fabric fluttered heavily in the air. Numerous hands stretched eagerly towards 
it from all sides. 

“Do the Grenadiers want to lose their colours?” he cried, rushing in the 
direction in which he had thrown the flag. 

The entire Company dashed so furiously after Polchaninov that they 
reached the spot where the symbol of the Grenadier’s glory might have been 
lost forever in an instant. In that instant something scorched Polchaninov’s 
chest and he felt as if a red hot iron had been plunged between his ribs. A 
broad, French bayonet entered his body with a squelch and a tw ist. Clutch¬ 
ing the slippery, two-edged strip of steel with both his hands, Polchaninov 
raised his head and distinctly saw the tattered colours fluttering proudly 
in the wind. 

“We have repulsed them, your honour! As you call in the woods, so 
the echo answers!” 

This was Tregulyaev speaking, bending over the dead officer. 


* 


The attacks of Generals Brousier and Morand on Rayevsky’s battery 
commenced at half past nine and were extremely fierce from the very out¬ 
set. Dense columns of French troops advanced like storm clouds with blue 
colours flying, to the strains of martial music and beating drums. 

“ Allons! Avancez /”* ... . 

“Lads' You take one half of the French and we will take the other. 

Bhouted Travin to a squad of infantrymen standing under cover near h.s 

8<m He felt a heavy hand on his Bhoulder. He looked round. It was General 
Paskevich, who had already led two bayonet charges of the four regime 
of his 26th Division and was preparing to repulse the enemy 
third time.. Travin wondered at the malicious restlessness of his p.ercing 

^‘‘See here. Lieutenant!” said the General. “We shall repulse these ras 

do this. Your Excellency?” 

Paskevich straightened up and said: devil, 

“Because men like you prevent me from being myself. Bo 

Lieutenant!'’ 

Travin had no time to reply. 

“ Allons! Avancez /” . , wterv when the Russian 

The French infantry had almost^reache comman d. Actually nobody 

guns roared, all in one voice, as if by word ot comma 


* Come onl Forwardl 
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' had given this command. The fire swept the enemy’s ranks and dispersed 
them, but only for a moment. They rallied again, joining over the bodies of 
the fallen, and surged forward, in even line, into the jaws of death. The shrap¬ 
nel whined again and again, and again the French lines were broken; 
^ but again they were rallied by their commanders and continued to press 
forward. The battery now fired in salvoes, with deadly aim. The storm cloud 
began to disperse, the rattle of the drums and the martial music subsided, 
but the French continued to advance, their lines swaying backward and 
forward. Travin fired another salvo, and he thought he saw the advancing 
line stop and waver. 

' “Fine, Gunners of No. 26! Splendid!” shouted Paskevich. 

“Go to the devil. General!” said Travin slowly and emphatically. 

The attackers rushed the battery. 

* * * 

Fierce though the French onslaught on this battery was. General Rayev¬ 
sky sent after “Prince Makarelli” almost half his Corps to reinforce the 
left flank. Golitsin brought up three regiments of infantry and several 
companies of artillery. Among the latter was Travin*s Company. 

The situation on the left flank was no better than on the battery. Gre¬ 
nades barked and cannon-balls whined. A gunner fell, then another, a third 
jumped up and dropped prostrate to the ground. 

Bagrattion galloped past, 

“Limbers and ammunition carts to the rear! Guns to remain!” he ordered. 

Travin’s Company made its way to the position with difficulty. The 
interior of the middle flkche and its vicinity were so encumbered with corp¬ 
ses that there was no room for the guns to pass. The guns rode over the bodies. 
There was a particularly large number of dead in the moat, in front of the 
angle of the lunette, and the place was heaped with muskets, sabres and 
shakos. There were scarcely any guns on the fUche itself, but opposed to 
it there was an endless line of French batteries, all in action. When the smoke 

t -was dispersed by the wind for a moment, Travin could distinctly see the 
French loading and training their guns and putting their matches to the 
touch-holes. The roar of cannon drowned the rattle of musketry and the 
cries and groans of the wounded. To make their commands heard the officers 
were obliged to shout at the top of their voices. Something fell plump into 
an ammunition box. The men scattered. 

“Grenade!” 

Ugodnikov rushed to the box and quickly tore open the lid. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. 

“What are you doing!” shouted Travin. 

“All correct, your honour! A blank shot. It damaged the tops of the 
sockets and got stuck.” 

Ugodnikov’s face was deathly pale. Travin took his hand and gripped 
it with all his might. Meanwhile the musketry fire gradually receded. The 
bullets no longer whistled, but buzzed with the peculiar sound of spent 
bullets. Then the artillery became silent. What had happened? Something 
flashed in the dense cloud of dust in front of the middle fleche. 


“Looks as if they’re chucking their lobster pots at us, your honour!’* 
remarked Ugodnikov. 

Indeed, a column of French Cuirassiers were advancing to attack the 
fl&che, their bronze cuirasses and steel sabres flashing in the sun. It was they 
who had screened the operations of the French artillery. They were advancing 
at a trot, straight for their objective, and soon no more than seven hundred 
feet remained between their front line and the fleck?. Travin saw the neigh¬ 
bouring companies limber their guns and withdraw. The ingrained fear 
of losing the guns had proved more potent than all Bagrattion’s instruc¬ 
tions and Kutaissov’s explanations. An old, German artillery Colonel 
dashed up to Travin and shouted: 

‘‘Can’t you see what’s going on, Mr. Lieutenant? Withdraw your guns!” 

“I will not!” answered Travin curtly. 

“Good, my heart!” 

It was the voice of Bagrattion who had come up unobserved. “Send the 
fool to the. . . . Shah! His life is more precious to him than glory! I’ll 
have his head off! Put the guns round. Lieutenant!” 

Travin’s guns were loaded with shrapnel. Quickly he turned over in 
his mind how best to operate. A regiment of Dragoous emerged from behind 
Bagrattion to hold up the French attack. Travin realized what he had to do: 
allow the French Cuirassiers to come within close range and meet them with 
gunfire, and so help the Dragoons to repel the attack. The crucial moment 
arrived with incredible speed.Noticing that Ugodnikov was putting his match 
to the touch-hole, the Lieutenant nodded: but at that moment the Cuiras¬ 
siers wheeled and revealed the artillery which had been following behind 
them. The salvoes from both the Russian and French guns rang out simulta¬ 
neously and, fired at close range, the shrapnel laid men and horses low in the 
French as well as in Travin’s ranks. The resulting confusion lasted no 
more than a minute. The charges were ready. Travin’s guns fired another 
salvo. Bagrattion waved his sword and the Dragoons charged to counter¬ 
attack. There was some confusion round the French battery; evidently 
an ammunition box had exploded. The Dragoons charged the silent guns, 
the battery was no more. The bronze-clad giants dropped Iroin their enor¬ 
mous grey horses in scores. Wildly rolling their eyes and panting heavily the 
horses unseated their riders and galloped away. Men had their icet entan¬ 
gled in their stirrups and were dragged along the ground. The horses in the 
rear stumbled and fell across those in front. In spite of all, the Cuirassiers 
were already trampling the ground beneath the parapet ol the fllche. 
A gleaming cloud of upraised sabres hovered over the horses. Travin sav 
the faces of the horsemen and could distinguish the colour o t eir eye , 

so near were they. . . . 

* * * 


The Dragoons hacked their way through the lines of the Cuirassier 

charged into the column of French infantry behind them. e > 

taken by surprise and dropped just where they stood under tbo ^Dragoons 

sabres. Men lay in heaps, and over these heaps the Dragoons c g 
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tlgodnikoy retired to a bush a little to the rear, sat down and removed 
his coat and shirt. His left arm was twisted so that the palm was turned 
upward, and the jagged end of pink bone showed through the skin just 
below the elbow. Grinding his teeth with pain, a hot sweat breaking over 
his body, the gunner twisted the injured hand into place with his sound 
one. “It’s back,” he muttered through his pallid lips. But the bone below 
the elbow would not go into its place in spite of all his efforts. Ugodnikov 
" spat in disgust, quickly bound up the arm and put on his coat. He wanted 
to rise to his feet, but his legs trembled and refused to obey him. What was 
he to do? He drew his flint and steel from his pocket and struck a light for 
his pipe. Hi6 brain cleared with the very first sparks and his legs ceased to 
tremble. He sat puffing at his pipe for a moment or two, listening to the 
roar of battle that reached him from the//£c/ie, and then rose and walked 
back into the firing line. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

Napoleon was pacing rapidly in front of his tent with a handkerchief in 
his hand, sneezing loudly. He had caught a very bad cold and was tortured 
by a hacking cough. After a sleepless night and two glasses of punch, his 
eyes watered atrociously. He felt extremely unwell, and this disgusting, 
morbid limpness of his body affected his heart and head. His will 6eeiued to 
be strangely weakened, and his thoughts, wandering from one place to an¬ 
other over the teeming battlefield, could not settle on the main thing. The 
Emperor positively could not tell what was the main thing at this moment, 
or what required immediate attention; nor did he know what to undertake 
at once to make it the main thing that would decide the issue of this grue¬ 
some day. Never before had he been conscious of such amazing indecision. 

No doubt I look pale,” he thought with a feeling of revulsion towards 
himself and towards the cause of his pallor. “This won’t do! It will create a 
bad impression. He tried to conceal his condition from his Generals and 
the high officers of his Staff. Several times he said firmly and deliberately: 

Not everything on the chessboard is clear to me yet. The time for my 
move has not yet arrived!” 

But he had no particular move in his mind. When somebody in his suite 
suggested that the Old Guard should be sent to Ney’s assistance, Napoleon 
angrily retorted over his shoulder: 

“The Guards will not budge!” 

No, he would not send the Guards into action even if that decided the 
issue m half an hour. Why? A strange feeling, hot and sharp like a spark, 
entered the Emperor s breast and seared his soul. He would have been 
amazed had he guessed that this was the feeling of dread; but he did not guess 

“ t toX;: a ;: 6 a a • d y ! ,ody else to guess ;t - t ° 

i6 g ° ing 1 0D splendidly! The Russians dare not advance, 
they retreat, so they are dying in their tracks. Excellent!” 
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An officer, covered with dust from head to foot galloped up to the Emper¬ 
or and saluting with his sword said: 

“Your Majesty! I come from Marshal Ney. The Marshal has ordered 
me to report that all the Divisional Commanders have been wounded 
and the cavalry attack has been repulsed. Bagrattion is about to 
attack. Not a moment must he lost. The Marshal begs you to send the 
Guards!” 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders. This was Ney! The son of a Lorraine 
artisan. Marshal ot France, who this day was to be proclaimed Prince of 
the Moskwa for his services in this battle. Ney the lion, the bravest of the 
brave, kind, honest and ardent, but too straightforward! Generals send such 
reports only when they are defeated. Is he. . . . The spark of dread that 
had penetrated the Emperor’s breast flashed again. 

“Gallop back to the Marshal,” he said to the aide-de-camp, “and tell 
him that the Guards will not budge, but I shall at once order the King 
of Naples to repeat the cavalry attacks and to go on repeating them until 
the Marshal captures these damned fortifications!” 




Ney, Murat and Junot, who had at last emerged from the forest with his 
Westphalians, undertook a joint attack on the middle ffeche. 

Joachim Murat, King of Naples, tall and graceful, with an open, swarthy 
face, his blue eyes shining like stars and his teeth like pearls, led the Cuiras¬ 
siers in person. His long silky hair and his green velvet, gold-embroidered 
cloak fluttered in the wind; the tall white plume of his cocked hat could 
be seen from a considerable distance on all sides. Murat furiously dug the 
gilt spurs fastened to his high, yellow Hungarian boots into thesides of 
his chestnut Arab steed and galloped up and down the line crying out in 

his husky voice and Gascon accent: ^ 

“Splendid, my children! You are attacking like angels!” 

On reaching the breastwork of the fllche he shouted: 

“Bravest of the brave! Follow me!” 

He charged up the breastwork and for several minutes stood on 
the ridge under a hail of bullets, surrounded by a struggling crowd of 
French and Russians. Then somebody’s solicitous hand took h.s horse 
by the bridle and led it down. Another second, and Naples would have 

lost its king. 

* * 

The shrapnel of the Semyonovskoye Battery mowed down the French 
infantry led by Ney in whole companies, but those who st,U n 

their feet marched for,card undaunted and with nnslackemng Pf“. Di^ 
mounting from his horse, Olferyev drew his ^ was 

and poured some powder into the pan of his pis , j 

carved like an eagle’s head. Using his saddle as a rest, h> tookimm ^ 
fired. He did this again and again. The French forces drew nearer and nearc 

to the redan, inexorably, like a moving wall# 
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“What are they up to? Are they in league with death?” 

The soldier who uttered these words dropped with his face in the dust. 
The French reached the fllche. The whirlwind of fire continued to mow them 
down, and they lay in rows, like ripe sheaves of corn in a field. But they 
seemed to rise again like corn, row behind row. They were preceded by Mus¬ 
keteers of the line. Several of the linesmen ran ahead and leaped on to the 
breastwork of the fllche, where only a little while before Murat had stood 
in all his splendour. But this time the French were led not by a king, but 
by humble, grey-haired, red-nosed Major Lcinoine. He stood on the parapet 
waving his sword and hundreds of linesmen clambered up towards him. 
In a moment they would be hacked to pieces, but what amazing courage 1 
It was a magnificent spectacle. 

“Splendid!” 

The exclamation was uttered 60 loudly and ungrudgingly that it was 
clearly heard above the din of battle. Olferyev turned round to see who had 
uttered it. 

“Splendid!” cried Bagrattiou laughing and clapping his hands in admi¬ 
ration of the courage displayed by the foe. 

Lemoine and his linesmen were no longer on the breastwork. Nor were 
they on the other side. They had been received by the bristling points of 
the Russian bayonets. But in their wake came fresh regiments, and the 
interior of the redan was converted into a raging inferno. Cannon-balls, 
whining and spinning, mowed men down by the dozen, and vacant spaces 
6treaked with fresh blood appeared in the defending line. Hissing, bursting 
grenades added to the slaughter. 

“Close ranks!” 

The breaches in the line were closed. The rapid fire of musketry swept 

the ranks like lightning and the attacking forces in front of the redan were 

reduced to heaps of corpses. But they seemed to rise and sweep forward 
again. . . . 


* 


A 


At^ eleven o’clock precisely, the Cuirassiers and Chasseurs repulsed 
Junot s Westphalian Corps and drove it back to the woods from which it 
had come. Ney’s regiments, however, occupied the middle fllche at Semyo- 
novskoye. This was the last of the fortifications on this wing of the Russian 
lett flank. The Russian troops were huddled between the filches and the 
village and were being mown down by shrapnel. By this time there were 
as many French guns on the filches as could possibly be posted there, and 
a were trained upon the retreating troops. The worst of it was that so many 

”hoTe; V et d m thlS SmaU 8PaCe ^ P ° 8ition 6eemed to be fright- 

' V ° Uld ^ d n ° ? OVcr hcre >” Said Bagrattion to General 
frd D^V mU f r T CC °T the f l * ches ' Pcter Petrovich! Take your 

6Td «xrr VlSl ° n and attack - I will go with you.” * 

the Tth* better ’ ^ n^ss, to withdraw the troops to 

e otner side of the ravine, post a strong battery. ...» 

Konovnitsin’s lean sallow face was distorted as if'by pain , bcads of 
10—1232 
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per P irat ion dripped from his shaggy brows and long fair eyelashes. His 
clear br.ght eyes were downcast. He did not believe that a counter-attack 
uou d be successful and said what every other brave general in his place 
Mould have said. But he said it without anger or malice. None of the battles 
he had taken or would still take part in, meant as much to him as the issue 
ot this one battle meant to Bagrattion. If the French Army did not dash 
itself to pieces against the Russian Army today, Moscow was doomed. And 
the doom of Moscow meant the doom of Russia. And so, Russia would per- 
ish as a consequence of the defeat of her Army in the battle which Bagrat¬ 
tion had longed for and demanded since the outbreak of the war. Had not 
Barclay restrained the Prince, and had not Kutuzov resorted to stratagems, 
this disaster would have happened long ago. Consequently, everything 
Prince Peter had done from the 16th of June to the 26th of August, all his 
apparent victories and defeats in the fierce struggle he had waged against 
Barclay had all been a terrible and fatal blunder. Were Bagrattion to con¬ 
summate this blunder, the harm done to his country would be incalculable. 
For such blunders one must answer with one’s life! But what was the life 
of one man if Russia perished? It so happened that here, on the left flank, 
in these wretched redans, her fate himg in the balance. Happy Konovnitsin! 
He could not reason in this May. Bagrattion, hoMever, could reason only 
in this May: it Mas his duty to reason so. He took Konovnitsin by the arm 
and said: 

‘'Peter Petrovich! Here are my orders: take your Division and recover 
the flechesl I will order Vassilchikov to bring the entire cavalry into action! 
And to add certainty of success to hope, I Mill myself lead a unit. . . .” 
He looked round and continued: 

“Look at those battalions of Grenadiers huddling over there! They are 
the remnants of Prince Kantakuzcn’s force. I Mill lead them. Go to your 
Division, Peter Petrovich, and God be with you! Alyosha! Dash off to the 
artillery which Rayevsky has sent and order them to prepare for an attack! 
Spurs!” 

* * * 

Of Kantakuzen’s Brigade less than half was left, but even these remnants 
had not yet been withdrawn from the line of fire. The Grenadiers stood 
huddled in a gully, almost without officers, most of whom had been killed 
during the attack, and gazed furtively from side to side. Musket balls and 
grenade splinters continued to tear man after man from their broken ranks. lo 
this they Mere already accustomed. What frightened them was the thought 
that they had been forgotten and abandoned. They lacked a commander. 
“Give me a pipeful o’baccy, brother,” said Tregulyaev to a Carabineer 

standing by his side. “This is getting on my nerves!” 

“Drop that, Maximych,” answered the Carabineer. 'We shall be orde e 

to advance in a minute.” ... 

‘■No we won’t,” retorted Tregulyaev. “What’s the hurry? In this peace- 

ful grove let us longer tarry f” . 

Even in this tight corner his fondness for a quip and jest 1 110 c- 

him. This roused Brezgun’s ire. 
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“Shut up, you fool!” he growled. “You’ve no idea what’s going to hap- 

pen to you yet! # 

Suddenly Bagrattion appeared before the Grenadiers. The Prince point¬ 
ed in the direction where their commander had been killed and said: 

“They have killed your friend and mine! Kantakuzen is no longer with 

us. Brave men! I shall lead you! Follow me!” 

This was more than anything the Grenadiers could have dreamed of. 
Here he was, curveting in front of them on his tall horse, his face pale and 
dusty, his eyes flashing, his Stars glittering on his breast. “Bagrattion him¬ 
self!” The faces of the soldiers lit up with joy and enthusiasm. 

“Hurrah!” they shouted. “Lead us, father! We’ll fight to the death!” 

The drums beat. The Grenadiers tilted their bayonets and marched for¬ 
ward with even, measured tread. In that instant the earth trembled again 
from the thunder of artillery, and hell raged again over the beads of the 
Grenadiers. The rear fortifications of the fleches were obscured by dense 
clouds of dust. As these clouds dispersed, row after row of communication 
trenches became exposed, filled with hundreds of dead bodies of Frenchmen. 

“Thanks! Thanks to the artillery, the shield of the Grenadiers! ’ shouted 
the soldiers. 

And they continued to advance. This attack of a handful of men—for 
Konovnitsin was leading his Chasseurs and infantry on the flanks and some¬ 
what to the rear—with the Commandcr-in-Chief at their head, presented 
a most extraordinary spectacle. It is doubtful whether at any previous time, 
even in the fiercest battles, had soldiers charged with 6uch iron, inexorable 
determination. It is doubtful whether any previous Commandcr-in- 
Chief, forgetting all thought of himself, paying no heed to what 
was before or behind him, had galloped like a subaltern into the 
jaws of death, crushing his foes under his horse’s hoofs, hacking at them with 
his sword and overthrowing everything that crossed his path as Bagrattion 
did that day. It w r as an attack as impetuous as a whirlwind and as magni¬ 
ficent as a thunderstorm! They reached the guns, the Russian guns which had 
been left in the f Inches during the retreat and had kept on firing at the enemy 
to the very last moment, just as Bagrattion had ordered. It cannot be said 
that Olferyev noticed this, or attached any importance to it if he did. He 
was in that state when the eyes do not 6ee; when through the glare and fog 
that surrounds a man impressions crowd upon him as in a dream or in deli¬ 
rium. The guns had not been spiked by the French—the latter had had no 
time to do so. Nor were they turned against the Russians—the French had 
had no time to fire them. Was it because of the absence of shells? « . . 
Bagrattion and Kutaissov were right! These guns had done their utmost. 
They had inflicted on the French all the damage they had been capable 
of and had now returned to their own side without having even by a single 
shot failed in their duty. Ycrily it seemed as though even as captives they 
had continued to fight their new masters, refusing to submit to an alien 
will. . . . Guns animated by loyalty. ... A miracle! 

Olferyev pulled himself together. No, this had not been a miracle! 
But the courage of the Russian men, their valour and magnificent spirit— 
these were miracles. On the bronze body of a gun, embracing the barrel 
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with his right arm—the left being roughly bandaged with strips torn from 
his shirt—lay a gunner with large black side whiskers. His skull was split 
right down to the neck, and his brain, a grey, bloody mess, had stuck to the 
gun-barrel. This was the man who had prevented the guns from being turned 
against their own side. This was the man who had inspired their bronze 
hearts with deathless devotion! Why, it was Travin’s man! The one whose 
friendship Travin had offered him. It was he! And Olferyev had rejected 
this man's friendship! Good God! The Cornet felt his face flush with shame. 
Good God! Tears rolled down his cheeks. ... He let the reins slip from his 
hand. His horse stumbled over a broken wheel, reared and leaped over a 
Russian officer who was sitting on the ground leaning against a gun carriage. 
In his left hand he held a sword; his head, with its crown of black hair, 
drooped low on his breast. lie slowly raised his right hand. On it two fingers 
were missing. Travin! Olferyev jumped from his horse and ran to the Lieu¬ 
tenant. Travin was wounded in the chest. He was faint from loss of blood, 
but still conscious. He recognized Olferyev. An expression of joy flashed 
across his stern, smoke-begrimed, pallid face. 

“Friend,” he whispered with great effort. “Tell the Prince that I did 
not withdraw the guns. . . . Stood to the last. . . . Waited for our infan¬ 
try. . . . They arrived. . . 

Olferyev pressed the hand with the missing fingers to his lips. Two Cos¬ 
sacks from Bagratt ion’s escort watched the scene with curiosity. 

“Carry the Lieutenant out of the battle!” Olferyev ordered them. 

The Cossacks hastened to Travin and in an instant had him on the saddle 
of a riderless horse that was galloping by. Soon Travin was out of the Cor¬ 
net’s sight. Olferyev galloped off in search of Bagrattion. lie found him on 
the rear ridge of the middle ffeche. 

“Bayonets!” commanded Prince Peter Ivanovich in a ringing voice. 

The bayonets glinted in the hands of the Grenadiers and squelched as 

they twisted in the bodies of the French linesmen. 

“Now you’ll sing to a different tune!” roared Tregulyaev, working 
furiously with bayonet and butt, crushing the skulls of the French. Take 
that, and that!” 

Even when a linesman fell, waving his arms helplessly, Tregulyaev could 

not refrain from uttering a biting quip: ^ , , 

“Oh, you boob! Looking for your mittens when you ve got, em stuck 


in your belt! * 

Suddenly Tregulyaev’s own weapon dropped to the ground. Deathly 
pale he stretched out the bloody stump of his arm and saw, with horror, 
the white bone protruding from the end. His hand had been lopped c ean 
off by a mighty blow of a sabre. Tregulyaev gazed at the bleeding stump 
for several moments and then wailed with pain and grief: 

“Oh, my hand, my poor little hand! . 

He waved the stump again, and again repeated in a wailing voi . 


my Lrezgun*stoop^db^picked up Tregulyaev, musket and wiped the^omi 
from it with his sleeve. His large eyes expressed infinite s>mpa y 
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wounded comrade. Wishing to soothe the poQr fellow he said, shouting to 
make himself heard above the din: 

“I’m sorry for your hand, Maximych, but look at all these chaps lying 
around knocked out for good, they don’t complain!” 

He said this as guilelessly as if he were talking in barracks over a glass 
of tea, but astonishing as it may seem, these simple words roused a happy 
smile on the faces of the men who were engaged in the bloody scrimmage 
that was raging all around. 

“Well, I’m the boob now!” said Trcgulyaev, and hunching his shoulders 
in the queerest fashion, he began to pick his way out of the scrimmage. 

By Brezgun’s side was Starynchuk gritting his teeth and working like 
a demon. Every bayonet thrust at the French performed a double function: 
firstly, it assuaged the sense of loss of the dear ones he had left at home; 
secondly, it helped to win for him the much desired St. George’s Cross. 
In his long mighty arms his bayonet glinted like the axe of a woodsman in 
the forest. His face was Hushed and perspiring from exertion, but he felt 
no w r eariness. On the contrary, his strength, seemed to grow every minute, 
as if he were absorbing fresh vigour from the earth on which he stood. The 
Carabineers fighting on each side of him were unable to restrain their ad¬ 
miration and involuntarily they exclaimed: 

“Look at him! Look' what he’s doing, the devil take him! Why the 
ground’s all black and wet around him!” 

And 60 Starynchuk went on earning his St. George’s Cross until his mus¬ 
ket broke at the 6tock and he himself tell. As he fell, he felt something fresh, 
like a breeze, blow across his lace. After that—oblivion. A few moments 
later, he raised his head and sat up. He did not understand what had happened 
to him and he felt no pain. Looking round he 6aw two French Musket¬ 
eers making for him with tilted bayonets. He jumped to his feet—noticing 
with amazement that he was covered with blood—clutched the two bayo¬ 
nets, one in each hand, broke one of them in halt, tore the other from the 
musket and began to ply the latter w ith such deadly effect that in an instant 
he had a French officer and several soldiers lying prostrate around him. But 
again something strange happened: his arms became numbed, his heart 
leapt, his head swam—and he crashed to the ground. 


* * + 

The attack had been going on for about fifteen minutes and scarcely 
any Frenchmen were left in the middle flkchc. Konovnitsin was operating 
successfully on the left and right. Vassilchikov was leading the cavalry. 
Bagrattion saw the shining copper emblems on the Cuirassiers’helmets- 
and heard the blowing of the trumpets. His face beamed with joy. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, waving his hat on the point of his sword. 

The cavalry were advancing in squadrons, with large intervals between 
them The Cuirassiers mounted on tall black horses, gave the impression 
ot a black avalanche as they dashed towards the fitches 

“Hurrah!” 

Prince Peter Ivanovich w«» now almost certain that the desperate op- 
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eration lie had launched would rectify, compensate with the glory of victory, 
the unfortunate loss of the filches. His chest rose and fell as he breathed 
with pride and exultation. 


“Hurrah!” 


Just then he felt a frightful blow, like a powerful electric shock in 
the right leg. He swayed in his saddle and dropped his sword and hat. His 
dark curly hair 8100*11 on end, his swarthy face paled, his eyes rolled up, 
filled with tears and blood. He bit bis dry lips until the blood ran. His leg 
dangled helplessly near the 6tirrup. Below the knee, at the bend of the leg¬ 
ging of his shiny riding boot, crimson shreds of muscle and the jagged ends 
of white bone protruded. The side of Bagrattion’s horse was stained with 
a steaming scarlet patch—Prince Peter Ivanovich’s blood was hot—and 
the patch spread as the moments flitted by. 

“Your Excellency!” cried Olferyev in horror. “Oh, Your Excellency! 
What has happened?” 

He gripped Bagrattion round the waist and felt the Prince trembling 
and irresistibly slipping from -the saddle to the ground. 

“Your Excellency!” 

“It’s . . . no . . . nothing, my heart!” gasped Bagrattion. “I . . . 
only . . . hope . . . the . . . men . . . have . . . not . . . seen it!” 

He turned to the soldiers and mustering all his strength he cried: 

“Forward, my friends! Forward! Finish them off, the rascals!” 

The Prince imagined that he was shouting very loudly, but actually 
even Olferyev could barely hear Bagrattion’s last command amidst the din 
of battle. Nobody else heard it. Olferyev could not understand what was 
going on in his heart at the time, nor could he recall it afterwards. But he 
was conscious of one thing: if he could remain in this state for the rest of 
his life he would never again be capable of a bad or dubious thought, let 


alone of a bad or dubious action. 

Nobody but Olferyev heard Bagrattion’s last command, but many oi 
those in th» vicinity saw him sudd nly turn pale and saw the blood spurting 
from the shatter* d b g. And although Prince Peter’s horse was still prancing 
and curveting, and although the long, black curly hair so familiar to every 

soldier in the Russian Army was still waving m the wind on that glonoijS 

head, the frightful news of the disaster spread among the troops like aw 

fire. The attackers waver* d and hesitated. 

Something quite unprecedented had happen* d! Bagrattion had pent 
a quarter of a century in the fire of gruesome battles, and never had a frag¬ 
ment of enemy lead or iron dared to touch him. A quarter of a emt: y 
The soldiers really believed that their beloved commander was ■nv.dncrab e. 
a And this belief was shared by others es the ^ d.ersl And no,, 

here he was, with a shattered leg!I . ■ ■ H « ‘ „„ his elbow an d 
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an instant his face became deathly pale and his curly head drooped to his 
chest. The pain was excruciating. He would have fallen had not Olferyev, 
“Makarelli” and the surgeons caught him under the arms. Then he was led 
or rather dragged—from the line of fire, pitifully hopping oil one leg, the 
other dragging helplessly behind him. His eyes closed from the sudden weak¬ 
ness that had overcome him. ... 

The attack was repulsed all along the line. 


Before the edge of the firing zone was reached Klingfer galloped up to 
the sad procession. Recognizing the General who was being supported un¬ 
der his arms as the Commander-in-Ckief of the Second Army, he saluted 
with his sword and turned to ride off again. Bagrattion was evidently se¬ 
verely wounded! He was scarcely in a condition to receive reports! . . . 
But Klingfer was mistaken. Prince Peter Ivanovich raised his head and 
gazed at the Captain, his eyes clouded by suffering. 

“What have you brought?” he enquired in a barely audible voice. 

“The Ismailov Lifeguards, the Lithuanian and Finnish Regiments, 
three regiments of the 1st Cuirassier Division, and two batteries of the Guards 
Artillery, Your Excellency!” answered Klingfer. 

“Splendid!” whispered Bagrattion. 

Suddenly his voice grew stronger. He straightened up, supported him¬ 
self firmly on his sound leg and said: 

“Convey to the Minister these few words of mine: ‘Thanks . . . and 
apologies! A great deal ... a very great deal now rests in his hands. May 
God protect him!*” 

* * * 

Bennigsen and Tol were leading the troops of the 2nd and 4th Corps to 
the left flank with the utmost speed, themselves galloping at the head of 
the main column. Behind them rattled the artillery companies with the 
gun crews riding on the ammunition boxes, gun carriages and horses. The 
infantry, looking like massed clouds, rushed with flying colours into the 
fray with a deafening “Hurrah!” The troops had already passed Rayevsky’s 
battery and were opposite the Shevardino redoubt when the front ranks 
were amazed and horrified to see Bagrattion. The effect this had upon them 
was so appalling that the furiously galloping artillery and the charging 
infantry pulled up short and the sweeping avalanche of many thousands 
of men came to a halt behind the immovable wall of the front units. 

A murmur spread among the troops. Only a few could see Prince Peter, 
but all had, in a flash, learnt of the disaster that had befallen the Russian 
Army. 

“Les troupes restent sans chef et sans ordres”,* said Bennigsen to Tol in 
an undertone, and turning to the troops commanded! 

“Shun!” 

Tol, his face deathly pale, removed his hat. And the troops removed 

* The troops have been left without a commander and without orders. 
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their shakos as if at prayer parade. The regimental colours fluttered above 
this sea of hared heads. Suddenly the drums began to beat and the colours 
were slowly lowered. The Russian Army took leave of its leader, saluting 
him by drooping the symbols of their greatness and their glory. . . 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


To Her Highness, Anna Dmitrievna Muratova, in the city of St. Peters¬ 
burg, at the Five Corners, in the House of Madame Lezzano. 

ISetti, my dear sister. Never have I begun to write a letter in such low 
spirits, and with such gaps in my thoughts and feelings, as at present. My 
impressions outnumber the words with which I can express them. They 
are so great that no words can describe them. I am convinced now that men 
may experience far more than they can relate and that their greatest ex¬ 
periences die with them. . . . 

St. Petersburg, of course, already knows about the great battle that was 
fought in the field of Borodino. I was in the midst of that inferno during 
the entire first half of the 26th of August. What a battle that was! Here indeed 
words fail me. We fought as if every single one of us was fighting for victory. 
We and our foes fought so hard that the two armies were shattered against 
each other. In that hour we realized to what heights man may he exalted 
by valour. No sacrifice is worthier than those we make for the sake of our 
country. In its defence we learnt to acquire contempt for death, patience 
and steadfastness; and the field of Borodino is covered with immortal glory! 


. . . My father and friend, my beloved commander, was wounded at 
about 12 o’clock. Choking with grief, I accompanied him from the battle¬ 
field to the dressing station. The road from the village of Semyonovskoye, 
near which we had fought, was encumbered by broken guns and ammuni¬ 
tion carts, ambulances, and hundreds of baggage carts. Some of the wound¬ 
ed were carried on stretchers, others walked unaided. They were immedi¬ 
ately placed in ambulances. All around were lying the dead bodies of men 
who had been carried out at the very beginning of the battle. 


It is easier to be six hours in battle than six minutes at a dressing sta¬ 
tion. Pools of blood all around, some red and warm others black and already 
congealed. The groans of the wounded rise to the sky. The surgeons are a 
work with their coats off, in aprons, with their sleeves rolled up to their 
elbows. The air in the place is acrid—the odours of blood and gunpowder 
fumes give it the flavour of vinegar. 


OOIl 


after we arrived. Count Saint-Priest, Chief of Staff of 
the Second Army, was brought to the dressing station with a bullet wound 
in the chest. lie was conscious. He even showed me the hole the bullet had 
made in his coat, and the wound itself. The wound was not severe or pain 
ful in itself, but it had caused considerable loss of blood, and this had weak 
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ened the Count very considerably. On hearing Saint-Priest’s voice my 
Prince opened his eyes and enquired in a very low voice: 

“Who is in command on the left flank?” 

“General Konovnitsin. In temporary command,” answered the Count. 

“Who is to take over command?” 

“Dokhturov.” 

The Prince sighed and said a little louder: 

“Thank God I Moscow is saved 1” 

And then, again in a very low voice, he said: 

“You are wounded, Count? You are honourably serving Russia .... 
Thank you and . . . forgive!” 

The Prince’s distrust of him had always oppressed Saint-Priest. He had 
tried to win the Prince’s confidence but had been unsuccessful. Blood had 
proved the worth of one and had reconciled both. I saw tears of gratitude 
and joy streaming from Saint-Priest’s beautiful blue eyes. 

.Madame de Sta^l said somewhere that a man on a wild horse 

or in the prow of a canoe presents a magnificent picture. It is a pity this 
lady has not seen our wounded soldiers. Anything more magnificent than 
these there cannot be! Take, for example, the young Carabineer, a veritable 
giant, whom I saw sitting on the grass under a tree with a surgeon busy 
by his side. A bullet had struck the poor fellow in the forehead and had 
lodged in the bone. His face was pale, but he sat motionless, looking straight 
before him.First the surgeon tried to prize the lead out with an awl. He strug¬ 
gled and struggled with this instrument until he ripped open almost half 
the Carabineer’s forehead, which was swollen and inflamed, but the bullet 
would not budge. The surgeon then took up another instrument and said 
with the utmost coolness: 

“We will saw it out, saw it out, brother!” 

I could hear the steel grating on the bone. The saw bent. But the bullet 
stuck fast. Tears rolled from the Carabineer’s large, wide open eyes, but 
not a muscle of his face moved. At last the surgeon wearied of his efforts. 
His face was flushed and perspiring. He threw his instrument aside in 
disgust and 6aid: 

“What’s to be done, brother? Rest a bit. . . . Then we’ll try again!” 

The martyr rose and thanking his torturer politely said: 

Oh, let it stay, Mr. Surgeon. . . .A bit of lead won’t dome any harm!” 

With that he lay down in the shade and covered himself with his 
greatcoat. I enquired what the name of this hero was. I was told that it 
was Starynchuk, and I was also told his story. I recollected something 
and took certain measures. In all probability the St. George’s Cross now 
decorates the Carabineer’s breast. 

...... The surgeons examined my Prince’s frightful wound. Notwith¬ 
standing the excruciating pain caused by their cruel manipulations, 
he did not groan once—he merely bit the amber mouthpiece of his pipe 

rough and through. The surgeons were unanimous in the opinion that 
unless the leg was amputated below the knee gangrene was inevitable. 
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When the Prince was informed of this he rolled his eyes angrily and said: 
”1 will not allow it! What is life to me without A leg!” 

And the surgeons yielded, knowing how stubborn the Prince was, and 
how untamable was his wrath.. 


.Right until the evening Golitsin and I eagerly clutched at every 

rumour that came from the field of Borodino. Some of these we communicated 
to the Prince, others we withheld from him. After midday we heard about 
Marshal Ney ’s attacks on the village of Semyonovskoye, how the Ismailov, Li¬ 
thuanian and Finnish Guards Regiments valiantly repulsed the French Cuiras¬ 
siers, about the gigantic infantry and cavalry clashes, and about General Ko- 
novnitsin’s brilliant retreat beyond the village. Soon after rumours reached us 
to the effect that the French had captured Rayevsky’s battery, and that Gen¬ 
eral Yermolov, who was in the vicinity, had recaptured it, together with 
the French General Bonamy. In this battle, in which Yermolov displayed 
incredible valour and initiative and his troops devoted courage, the young 
commander of artillery of the First Army, Count Kutaissov, the flower 
of our Generals, the hope and future glory of our country, perished. His 
horse returned without its rider, the saddle drenched with blood. How 
could I convey this dreadful news to my Prince? I did not hesitate, however, 
to report to him in all detail Platov’s attack on the French left flank, 
and how it wavered under the threat of our Cossacks’ lances. It was solace 
to my ears to hear my Prince utter a feeble chuckle and whisper gleefully: 

“Bravo!” 

Of the rest we learned when we were already on our way to Mozhaisk, 
News of the final loss of Rayevsky’s battery, .and of the counter-attacks 
of the Horse Guards—which are worthy of being recorded in the immortal 

book of fame—reached us when we were half-way on the! road. 
It was then, too, that we heard of the order issued by the 1'icld Marshal 

of the Army: Retreat.. 


.It is* difficult to imagine a sadder scene than the one we witnessed 

on the road between Borodino and Mozhaisk. The artillery galloped along 
the highroad in several rows, their horses covered with dust and foam. 
Columns of infantry hurried along, one behind another. Thousands of 
men with differen/coloured coat collars, their faces haggard and blood¬ 
stained, wandered about Wses^baggage carts,^cn^dkss 

most radiant hopes, gloomy si e excitement—such was the spirit 

a fine drizzle, as if weeping over Russia s grief. . 

• ; ; ; : ; ; A^mdYlo'zhaU/and in tlie streets and scares 

itself, fires were burning at which wounded men we'e^ 1 g * ts 

Shrieks, groans and curses rent the cold night air. All 
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were filled with carriages, ammunition and provision carts and pack horses 
carrying canteen equipment, giving the impression that a fair was m pro- 
cress in the town. We stopped at a tavern, where frightful disorder reigned. 
Wounded men were lying in the kitchen and the billiard room, on and 
under the table. They wanted to remove these men, but the Prince would 
not permit it. ' He did not sleep all night, or even close his eyes. 
I am not sure whether he actually saw what he gazed at so intently. 
His fever rose, but he was not delirious. He remained quite silent, and 
Golitsin and I sat at his bedside waiting impatiently for the dawn. W hen 
day broke a long train of wounded entered Mozhaisk; and behind it 
came the Army. Up to now we had been travelling in a large open barouche. 
We resumed our journey in a closed carriage. 


It was midday when we entered Moscow. Instead of the usual 
large military guard, a few disabled soldiers and militiamen, in coats 
of coarse grey cloth and with bronze crosses in their hats, stood at the gates. 
The streets were deserted. The shutters of the houses were closed and most 
of the gates were boarded up. Not a soul was seen at the windows. 
Army baggage carts, ambulance carts and private equipages carriages, 
dormeuses and barouches were streaming from the city. Many of the in¬ 
habitants were riding in ordinary carts, or proceeded on foot with knap¬ 
sacks on their backs. Soon a crowd gathered round our carriage. Glancing 
through the windows and seeing the pale, half-conscious face ol the Prince, 
the women wailed and sobbed and the men cursed the French. I drew the 
curtains. And so we reached Presnya, where, at last wff drew up at the house 
of the Princes Gruzinsky. The house was deserted. 


.The Moscow-Mozhaisk Road is a dirt road, lined by high banks, 

and in wet weather is extremely muddy and rough. The tiring journey 
had greatly aggravated my Prince’s wound. Ilis fever rose. He began to 
moan with pain, and often became unconscious. The house in which we 
put up, a large wooden structure with numerous, spacious and comfortable 
rooms, seemed to be filled with the most famous physicians in Moscow 
and littered with basins, washstands, bandages, lint and surgical instru¬ 
ments^ The physicians consulted with one another with a mysterious air, 
as i^they were conferring with death. One of them, a celebrated surgeon, 
spoke*yith such slow deliberation that one could have read a whole page 
of a novel during the pauses between each sentence. This did not prevent 
him, however, according to repute, from amputating a leg or an arm with 
amazing celerity. This celebrated Hippocrates stated that gangrene and 
the death of my Prince were inevitable unless the lower part of his leg 
was immediately removed. Another celebrated physician, who wore a frock- 
coat and grey trousers and smoked a German porcelain pipe, confirmed this. 
The others dared not dispute it. Unfortunately a rash appeared round 
the edges of the Prince’s wound. The physicians ordered powdered alum 
to be applied, but this caused the Prince excruciating pain. To assuage 

it they applied cantharides. The Prince’s condition grew worse ........ 










.Despatch riders kept arriving from the Armv ^ , 

Prince from being disturbed, Golitsin and I decided noi to alloTthfm 
o come into the house, but to receive them on the porch We were 
to receive the news they brought, for we could get no intelligible or anyth** 
like precise information from Count Rostopchin, the Governor-General 
of Moscow. He ts very witty and talkative, but crafty and evasive to a 
degree. It was essential for us, however, to know in what danger Moscow 
stood, and liow imminent that danger was. In the morning of August 31 
a despatch rider from the Army was announced. I went out on the porch 
and saw a man with a very hairy face, small eyes and a hawk nose. He car¬ 
ried bis left arm in a sling, one side of his face was bandaged, and his hat 
was drawn low over the forehead. He was mounted on a shaggy Don 

pony, the saddle cloth of which was all awTy and the bit was fastened 
with string. 

ho are you?” I enquired. 


“Lieutenant of the Don Troops, Kuzma Ivlyev Vorozheikin!” he an¬ 
swered. “I have brought a message from Lieutenant-Colonel Davidov’s par¬ 
tisan unit. Denis Vassilyevich is in great grief . . . shedding tears for the 
Prince. And I too . . . poor sinner. . . And here the Lieutenant burst into 
tears like a child, and so unrestrained that I could scarcely keep back 
my own. I read Davidov’s message, hastily scribbled a reply and said: 

“Take this, Mr. Lieutenant!” 

This should have ended the interview, but the Cossack showed no sign 
of departing. Instead, he drew a small, greasy linen bag from his bbsom 
with an air of awe and naive confusion which the abundance of hair on his 
face could not conceal. He crossed himself, whispered something over the 
bag, kissed it, handed it to me and stammered: 

“For the wound. . . . Put it on . . . May the earth 6wallow me 
if it does not heal it in a trice! Please, Mr. Adjutant, be so kind and 
take it!” 

“But what is it?” I asked. 


“A charm. . . . Earth from the Don. . . . Stops the pain. . . . Takes 
it all away! Do be kind and take it! Our fathers and grandfathers used 
it. . . . Acts without fail, I assure you, your honour!” 

In his agitation he forgot that he himself was an officer, and again tears 
rolled down his rugged face. ' ' 

“Does the Prince know you?” I asked. 

“God knows whether he remembers me. ... I am \orozheikin, Kuzma 
Ivlyev. . . . The one who had the misfortune to kill Mr. Muratov”. 


.Davidov informed us in his message that it had been decided 

to surrender Moscow, and so we had to leave. But where were we to go? 

Andrei Golitsin, who in spite of his frivolity was almost prostrate with 
grief, proposed that we should take the Prince to his father’s estate in Simi, 
near Vladimir. Ilis father, Prince Boris Andreyevich, was commander 
of the Militia of three gubernias and was therefore away from home, visiting 
his various commands. But Princess Anna Alexandrovna, my rince fl 
aunt, was in Simi. This haven, though not far away, was remote from 
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danger, and tranquillity and solicitude were assured. Furthermore, Andre* 
yevskoye, the estate of Count Mikhail Semyonovich Vorontsov, was only a 
few versts from Simi. Being extremely wealthy, he had established there 
a large army hospital, with numerous physicians and all the necessary 
medical supplies. Vorontsov had gone there to have his own wound treated 
and had taken Count Saint-Priest with him. Andrei Golitsin’s proposal, 
therefore, seemed the best that could be conceived of, and so we decided to 
go to Simi without revealing to the Prince the disastrous cause of our 
flight from Moscow’. 

On the 1st of September, just before midday, the Prince opened his 
eyes, which were weary with fever and pain. I gave him a few biscuits 
on a plate and a glass of water* He took a few sips and seemed refreshed. 

I don’t remember what excuse Golitsin and I had concocted for our im¬ 
mediate departure. It was an inspiration born of despair! He consented 
to leave. We started out in a four-seater carriage drawn by six horses, w ith 
outriders, a postilion and two footmen at the rear. The streets were even 
more deserted than they had been on the day we arrived. The common 
people gathered in groups, anxiously questioned each other and then parted, 
each going his separate way. Sometimes they entered into long conversation. 
They talked of the battle of Borodino, of how our troops were hastening 
to cover Moscow, and of the battle that would be fought for the city. And 
they armed themselves with whatever eainc to hand in order to take part 
in this battle. I saw no sign either of police or Cossack patrols. As we passed 
through the gates the Prince signed to me. I bent towards him. 

“Alyosha,” he said in a barely audible voice. “You should not have 
taken me away, my heart.” 

“Why, Your Excellency?” 

“I must perish, because my country is perishing. 

. . . . Night was falling when Golitsin and I, glancing through the back 
window of the carriage, witnessed a gruesome sight. Dark clouds were 
hovering over Moscow’ and spreading across the sky they changed their 
shape and became more and more dense. We looked at each other with horror 
and amazement, not daring to exchange opinions. It grew dark. The 
c ouds assumed a pinkish hue, then they became darker, turned crimson 
and, at last, spread in a tremendous glare through which gigantic columns 
of flame shot into the sky. A sea of fire raged on the horizon 
Moscow lay. .. 


beyond which 


\ * *• 1 C * n ?° t ‘“agine anything more depressing and frightful than 

at night. Only a little while ago we were dreaming of glory and of suc¬ 
cess. Only a httle while ago! But where were these dreams now? When would 

whTtWr Wh “ft* enveloped us! We were wandering, we knew not 

.. I ’ ^ hcre "ould the rays of dawn find us at the break of day? Would 
it break. How many times had my heart been deceived by hope? 

c’ e 8h ? 1 take 1 ! evcn S ei In ^ sacred desire for vengeance lies the 
source of orn glory and future greatness. In spite of all that is going on around 

me I say. Sooner or later the glare of Smolensk and Moscow wfll illumine 
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our road to Pans. The war ,s becoming a people’s war. Does that not imply » 
that all the enemy s misdeeds are futile, and that all his crimes will meet 
with just retribution.'' The hour of redemption is nigh! The blow will be 
parried, and will strike the guilty. We shall wipe out the traces of the 
aliens invasion with their own blood! 

And Moscow? It will rise from the ashes, beautiful, endowed with 
riches, torever radiant with new glory of great sacrifice. It will not forget 
the days of grief and desolation, but will take pride in them. I know that 
the burning of Moscow was the work of a few, but the idea belongs to all! 

Vengeance, my sister! Vengeance! 

Yours, 

0 A. 0. 

September 4, 1812 

Pokrov Station. 

P. S. A wounded Horse Guards officer at Platovo Station gave me some 
news. . . . Supreme justice is being administered not only in the destiny 
of the world, but also in that of my humble self. Klingfer fell a victim 
to one of the last shots fired in the battle of Borodino. I am alive—he 
is dead! Our duel is over. But for the sake of all that you hold sacred do 
not think that I am grateful to Heaven for this issue. 1 implore you not 
to think so! I myself do not understand what is going on in my heart. Words 
fail me, but my grief is immeasurable. Oh, if only I could meet Travin! 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Only another ten or twelve versts remained to reach Simi, but the road 
was still rough and intersected by exposed tree-roots. It ran through a 
dense wood, where the trees grew so closely together and were so tall 
that the place was plunged in gloom even on a bright midday. 
The profound silence was broken only by the song of birds, and by the 
gusts of wind which blew through the tops of the birches and pines, 
causing them to sway and rustle. 

Near Simi, however, the wood thinned out, and when the road turned to 
the right glimpses could be obtained of the river winding in the broad valley, 
of the manor house, the park and the pond girded by a wall of reeds. The pond 
was covered with a white carpet of water-lilies, their round leaves lying 
motionless on its unruffled surface. The sun was setting. Twilight descende 
on the countryside. A light mist rose from the ground. To the right of the 
road, beyond the high' bank, a smaller pond glistened and two rows of wil¬ 
lows, gazed dreamily into the water. At the bridge lined with lamp-pos s 
the'willows gave way to birches. The carriage rolled along this avenue 
for a considerable time, swaying heavily on its springs, the w ee s so y 
rattling over the cobbles. When, at last, it stopped at the manor hou e 
it was quite dark. The terrace was lit by the brilliant light that streame 

from the open windows of the upper storey. 
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Who can tell how all the inmates of this vast house learned at once of 
the great misfortune that had pulled up at the terrace? Before it had time 
to knock, the door was flung open and they all poured out to meet it. 
Soon a large throng gathered round the carriage. The first to appear were 
the footmen in green coats; then came the staid chambermaids in dark 
dresses and'large white caps,and lastly, Princess Anna Alcxandrovna descend¬ 
ed the high staircase at an unusually rapid pace, convulsively gripping the 
marble balustrade with one hand and covering her face with the other. The 
old oak had not bent to the wind. Her step was as firm as ever, but hot tears 
dripped one after another on the hand of Karelin, who was support¬ 
ing her. 

“Prince Makarelli” pressed his mother’s hand to his lips, and she nodded 
to him now and again, as if from a distance, although she was standing 
right beside him. Her eyes were riveted on a long, dark object that was 
being removed from the carriage. 

“Prince Peter!” she cried suddenly in that shrill guttural voice in which 
women of the Orient shriek when their hearts are torn by grief and despair, 
“Prince Peter!” and she sank slowly into the arms of her son. 

Bagrattion was carried into a large, darkened room. Its silence was 
disturbed by the hurried, incoherent words, soundless, like the muttering 
of phantoms, which Bagrattion uttered in his delirium. Prince Peter imag¬ 
ined that he saw a blind man walking in the distance, stumbling and groping 
with his hands. “Aha!” he muttered, “this is Life approaching!” He felt 
a pair of sombre eyes gazing at him coldly and pitilessly. “This is Fate 
staring at me,” he said with a sigh. But near him stood a kind, motherly 
old soul, who must have had many children, all of whom needed her care 
and attention, yet she found time to devote to him. “Good, kind, old lady! 
Who can she be?” he asked himself. Then he muttered with calm satisfac¬ 
tion: “Why, it is Death, come for me!” 

* * £ 

With trembling hands the family doctor, wearing low', tassclcd Hussar’s 
riding boots, opened packets of white soothing powders—opium. Hemlock 
was being boiled for compresses, which had had a beneficial effect upon the 
wound for three whole days. Meanwhile Karelin had galloped off in an empty 
tarantass to Andreyevskoye to bring a surgeon. In a corner of the room where 
Bagrattion was lying in delirium a little man with black curly hair was 
kneeling, his body shaken by irresistible sobs. So violent was his emotion 
that the folds of his blue velvet coat flapped on the parquet floor. His 
olive face was distorted by grief. 

“Who are you?” Olferycv asked him. 

-Battaglia, answered the little man, “His Highness’s man-servant.,.. 
Oh sir, I could not have grieved so much on the day Christ was buried 
as I grieve today!” 

Three days passed. During this period Bagrattion’s condition took a 

n or e better# On the last night the dark patches, ominou6 harbingers 
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of gangrene, disappeared, the excruciating pain ceased, the fever subsided. 
The physicians from Andreyevskoye no longer whispered with a frightened 
and mysterious air in the corners of the room. They no longer pronounced 

the word “amputation.” They now talked of other things: splints, crutches 
fresh air. ... 


Golitsin’s study, in which Prince Peter Ivanovich was lying, had four 
windows looking out on the garden, and its cosiness gladdened the heart. 
Splendid weather set in.The sun,though not very warm,was extremely bright. 
Its cold rays played on the hill which shut out the horizon. The shadows of 
the hill fell in fantastic patterns on the meadows and trees, leaving bright 
patches here and there. Between the sun and the windows, century-old 
pine trees were swaying, and this caused the patches of sunlight to race 
over the grass, so that the room was now brightly lit and now in deep shade. 
This continuous change strangely affected the eyes: one wanted to close 
them. Prince Peter scarcely opened his; but he listened intently to the rus¬ 
tling of the trees, to the cries of the orioles, and particularly to what people 
were saying. He asked no questions, but everybody in the house knew that 
mentally he was impatiently and eagerly asking only one question: “What 
about Moscow?” Princess Anna Alexandrovna had given strict instructions 
to withhold from him the news of the fate of Moscow. Concerning the capital 
she said with a calm and satisfied air: “Bonaparte has blundered! Now he 
will have to remain where he is until winter!” The patient was not allowed 
to see any newspapers. Nearly every day five or six neighbouring squires 
would drive up in their carriages to pay their respects to Prince Peter and 
to enquire about his health. Some of them were permitted to see him, but 
so sternly were they told to hold their tongues that they dared not utter 

a word. 

Olferyev spent all his time at his Prince’s bedside. Sometimes whole 
hours would pass in silence; but at other times they would have long, quiet 
talks on the most surprising subjects. The war was scarcely ever mentioned in 
these talks. To Olferyev’s astonishment Bagrattion betrayed an unprece¬ 
dented bent for philosophizing. Well though he knew Ins Prince, he a 
never suspected that he possessed cither the interests or the knowledge that 

he displayed in these conversations. „ . . . 

“Tell ine, my heart,” said Bagrattion one day. ‘*W as that ancient sage 


Seneca really a wise man? 

“He was a philosopher with a great mind,’ answered Olferyev. 

“I asked,” continued Prince Peter, “because I recall that somewhere 
he said: ‘Man is higher than the gods; for the gods know not suffering. 

Did he say that?” 

“Yes he did!” answered Olferyev, astonished at the question. 

“There you are, Alyosha, my hear,! I think Seneca’s cut - 

a very shrewd one. Had he not been a pagan he would not have cut at them 
so shrewdly.” And chuckling quietly to himself he added. He would 

had his tongue cut out. ’ , , Prince 

little Italian. Late in the afternoon of a clear bright day, v 
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0B ]y just descended to the summit of the woods, tmtmg them sv.th that 
bright, rosy autumn hue which touchingly lights up the faces of those dying 
from consumption. Prince Peter and Battaglia were alone in the room. 
Bagrattion looked round and suddenly raised himself on his elbow. Hi 

eyes were burning. His cheeks were llushcd. 

“Listen, Silvio!” he said. “Do you remember the oath I took to die lor 
Russia? I must know. . . . Answer me. . . . The truth! ... In whose 

hands . is Moscow?” , , . . r 

Had the floor opened under Battaglia’s feet and revealed the crater oJ 

a volcano belching fire, lava and dust, he would iiot have felt so near his 

doom as he did that moment. But then, in all probability, the only means of 

salvation would not have occurred to him as swiftly as it did on this occasion. 

He put the palms of his hands together as Catholic priests do in the most 

solemn moments of Mass, and raising his tearful eyes to the ceiling he said: 

“You know. Prince, how firmly I believe in God. I swear to you, swear 

by the eyes of God, that Moscow is in the hands of the Russians. I swear....” 

Prince Peter was now almost sitting up in bed. He riveted bis eyes on 

Battaglia, as if trying to peer into his heart, and his body surged towards 

him in a passionate and imperative movement. 


It 


You 


swear? 


Swear once again!” he demanded. 


“I swear by the Cross of the Lord that Moscow is Russian!” said Battag¬ 
lia in a voice of desperation. “Let the Lord this year send me the worst 
Christmas I have ever had. . . . Let the Devil spit into my plate. I swear 
by the key of the Apostle Peter! It is Russian! . . . Russian!” 

“Enough!” said Bagrattion in a low' voice, falling back on his pillow. 
“Thank you, Silvio! No, I shall not die of my wound. I shall die . . . for 
Moscow!” , 

Battaglia stood at the bedside, covering his face with his hands. “Godl” 
he exclaimed mentally. “Great God! Forgive me for lying like a drunken 
monk!” 


* * 


On the 8th of September Prince Peter woke up early. He felt cheerful; 
his leg hardly ached at all. The physicians had permitted him to take his 
first exercise. With the help of Olferyev and “Prince Makarclli” he took a 
pair of crutches and made several hops to the table to take a cup of coffee 
and to despatch certain official papers to the Army. Accustomed to unceas¬ 
ing and seething activity, he had found these long days of far niente* under 
a downy blanket heavy and dull. The w T ork and the coffee gave a touch of 
freshness to his haggard face, and his eyes sparkled as of yore. 

“Alyosha!” he said. “I’ve just thought of something! I want to write 
to Dmitri Sergeyevich Dokhturov. He and I always held the same opinions. 
I wonder whether it is still the case. Sit down, my heart, as you used to do, 
and take down what I tell you. 

. “• • • I realize, my dear friend, that it is doubtful whether we could have 
routed Napoleon at Borodino. And it is a good thing that we did not. We 


* Doing nothing.. 


17—1232 
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achieved the exact degree of success which we needed: no more and no less. 
Had we hurled Napoleon back from the field of Borodino, he would have 
retreated to the Dnieper, and the Corps commanded by Victor and Augereau 
would have joined him there, while we, enfeebled by our dearly bought 
victory, would have set out in pursuit, and would have followed in his 
tracks without waiting for reinforcements. The war would have proceeded 
as all wars proceed and could not have become a people’s war, such as it 
is now. ... I don't think any good would have come of this. . . . 

“For Bonaparte, however, to achieve the defeat of the Russian Army 
at Borodino was not enough; it was essential for him to annihilate it. That 
is why he neglected the rules of the art of war, with which he is so familiar, 
and launched a frontal attack against us. What was this? Merely a display 
of arrogance and impudence. He tried to override the rules. He imagined 
that frontal attacks were a new means of achieving decisive success. Why 
should he rack his brains since his forces so far outnumbered ours! But he 
made a mistake in one particular. He failed to take into account the fact 
that our morale is as high over his as heaven is over the earth.” 

The letter was finished and even signed when Battaglia burst into the 


room and announced: 

“Your Highness! His Majesty’s aide-de-camp, accompanied by Count 

Saint-Priest from Audreyevskoye!” 

Before the Prince could reply the door swung open and the Emperor’s mes¬ 
senger strode rapidly into the room. It was the same Colonel with the paste¬ 
board face that seemed indifferent to everything in the world who, at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, had been sent from Imperial Headquarters to Bagrattion 
in the town of Mir. Behind the Colonel, supported by a footman, slowly 
hobbled Saint-Priest, pale and thin, looking more handsome than he ha 
been before he was wounded. His Majesty’s aide-de-camp halted in the 
middle of the room and stood to attention in front of the Prince 

“From. His Imperial Majesty, Our Most August Sire. ... he said. 


holding out a despatch. ... u r>l. 

Bagrattion wanted to rise from his chair but was unable to do so 01 

feryev took the despatch, opened the envelope, extracted from rt a large 

shell of thick-blue paper and handed it to Prince Peter. It was a rescr.p 

from the Emperor and read as follows: 

“Prince Peter Ivanovich! Pleased with your valour and zealous service, 

I was greatly grieved to hear rfthe, wound ta the 

which has temporarily withdrawn you lro necessary and useful. 

addition to your competency, I grant you we „.wisher, 


Bagrattion kissed the Tsar’s signature and. laid the blue paper on 
the table. 
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“Mind and body, blood and soul-I give it all to my country and to the 

service of His Majesty," he said, bowing his head 

The aide-de-camp shook hands with the Prince, clinking his spurs and 
stooping slightly, exactly in the way the Emperor did in similar circum¬ 
stanced Saint-Priest embraced Prince Peter. The Prince expressed thanks 
for the congratulations. Turning to Saint-Priest he said cordially: 

“How quickly you have recovered, Count, my heart! What miraculous 
strength men possess! Life creeps and clambers, crawls and leaps—all up¬ 
wards! And just as it reaches the summit it misses its footing and goes 

hurtling down. That is death!” . . . 

“Why do you speak of death. Prince?” asked Saint-Priest laughing 

merrily. “Let us rather, you and I, speak in praise of our crutches.” 

“If it were not for these disgusting sticks I would be in Moscow now, 

answered the Prince with a grimace. “By the by, Alyosha, my heart, ^sce 

that the letter is sent to Dokhturov in Moscow today. Don’t forget!” 

“In Moscow?” asked His Majesty’s aide-dc-camp in surprise. “Docs 


not Your Highness. ...” 

Olferyev rushed behind Bagrattion’s chair and made desperate signs 
to the Colonel. Saint-Priest, guessing what was in the wind, jumped from 
his chair and raised both his hands as if wishing to shut the Colonel’s 
mouth. But the aide-de-camp merely shrugged his shoulders and slowly 
and deliberately finished his question. 

“ . . . know that the French are in Moscow?” 

Even if he bad not finished the sentence the irremediable would have 
happened. The Prince had suspected the worst before this. He sat motion¬ 
less for several moments, his sallow face paler than ever, a stern frown 
ori^his brow. Then he leaped from his chair, flung his crutches aside and 
swaying, hopped wildly about the room, fiercely stamping his wounded leg. 
Uttering a cry that was a mixture of a groan and a sob he collapsed in the 
arms of Olferyev, “Prince Makarelli” and Saint-Priest. 


* * * 

Again Bagrattion lay in bed in a high fever and delirium, while Karelin 
was galloping,post-haste to Andreyev6koye for the physicians. Ilis Majesty’s 
aide-de-camp expressed great concern for what had happened. 

“Why, Madame, did no one warn either me or the Count of the subtle 
stratagem to which you had resorted?” he asked Princess Anna Alcxandrovna 
in tones of vexation. “Perhaps, knowing His Highness’s restless and impa¬ 
tient temper, it would have been wiser to have impressed him with the 
fact that even Pozharsky in his day was obliged to abandon Moscow, but 
eventually drove the enemy out. . . .* I undertake. ...” 

“C’est trop tard. Colonel!”** said Saint-Priest, and broke into tears« 

* * * 


* Prince Pozharsky who, with Minin the Nizhni-Novgorod merchant, led the people’s 
war against the Poles—1611-1612. 

•* It is too late. Colonel. 
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The bronze Arab with the thick lips and white beads round his neck 
suddenly began to roll his eyes and wag his curly head and the clock he held 
in his arms began to hiss, ready to strike. Another clock, fitted in a vase 
containing flowers, a third standing on a bureau, a fourth with chimes, 
hanging on the wall in the next room, and another somewhere else which 
played a flute, all swung their pendulums and hissed fiercely on the passing 
of the last minute of the hour. Suddenly they all began to ring, sing and play, 
and struck the hour of one. Three bull dogs lying at the door of the study 
set up a sinister howl and rushed down the corridor out of the house. This 
was on September the 12th, when Prince Peter Ivanovich Bagrattion died 
after long-drawn agony. 

Gangrene which set in, put a stop for ever to his long fighting career. 
It was difficult to believe that this wonderful man was dead. He had lived 
as though he had not one, but a thousand bodies, and as many hearts and 
souls. And he had spent himself with the utmost extravagance, not giving 
a thought to the end. It had seemed as though nothing could imperil this 
magnificent life. Who would dare to do so? Nevertheless, it came to an end. 
The dead man was cold, motionless, stiff and pale, like a stone in the moon¬ 
light. The majestic calm of death had obliterated all traces of suffering from 
bis face, and his sharp features reassumed their stern purity, each carved and 
finished with faultless regularity. It seemed as though the black eyelashes 
fluttered over his cheeks. His thick, black hair, now slightly streaked with 
grey, crowned his serene forehead like a dark aureole. 

Prince Peter was laid out in great pomp and splendour in the magnifi¬ 
cent hall, which was draped with black crepe. Sentries stood stiffly at his 
coffin. In the courtyard a guard of honour was drawn up. The deceased no 
longer asked anything of life. He lay still, but around him there was the 
noise and bustle of people running about giving orders. This is always the 
case; the living become overwhelmed with a thousand anxious cares for the 
dead, and they seem to be deliberately complicating their activities in order 
to emphasize thereby the difference between themselves—who are capable 
of running about and giving orders—and the dead who are no longer ca¬ 
pable of doing anything. 

It was a typical autumn day when Bagrattion died. The white speckled 
trunks of the birches could be seen through the sparse, golden leaves of the 
trees in the park, and the drops of morning mist caught in the forks of the 
branches glittered like diamonds. The willows behind the house had shed 
all their leaves. One of them, uprooted by the storm, was lying prostrate on 
the ground. The wind howled over the lifeless fields. . . . 






U liering a cry that teas a mixture of a gro in and a sob ho 
collapsed in the arms of Olferyev 











EPILOGUE 


The spring came very late in eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. Although 
April was already drawing to a close the rivers in the Simbirsk Gubernia 
were still in full flood, carrying spawn and clumps of unmcltcd snow. In 
the fields, patches of thawed earth showed only here and there. Then came 
strong warm winds and heavy rain, and in the evenings the starling nest 
boxes nailed high up on the trees rang with the joyous screeching of the 
birds. 

Squire Denis Va6silyevich Davidov, Lieutenant-General of Cavalry, 
retired, of the village of Verkhnaya Maza, in the Syzran Uyezd, stood at 
the window of his house and gazed at the muddy road. This was on April 21, 
the day the mail was to arrive, and the old man was waiting impatiently 
for the return of the messenger he had sent to the station for newspapers, 
magazines and letters. Davidov had changed a great deal during the twenty- 
seven years that had elapsed since the great war. The former grey streak of 
hair had now spread all over his head. His face was sallow and flabby. His 
once lithe and graceful body had become heavy and obese. But his black 
eyes still glistened with their erstwhile ardour. 


iVo, brothers, noI A semi-soldier is he 
Who by his fireside prefers to be, 

With wife, half a dozen heirs , 

A bowl of soup, a tot of rum, the sum of all his cares. 


jjB^This^was a verse that he had composed and had given the title: “Serni- 
oldier. He had lived in this village for several years already, scarcely 
ever leaving it. Locking iymself up in his study among his books and hunt- 

“f.™ phhe wrote reminiscences, verses and letters to old friends. He 
told the children stories of the glorious deeds he had performed as a parti- 

Vi 0 V° h0UI ! d8 f ° r hareS ' 6hot 6ni P c ’ and hunted q^ils with a hawk. 

„f .I, 0 'f Ced Tr an l e f 8e - Who could wish for 3 better? But Davidov wearied 
J a • j“ ged f ? r tHe h , ubbub of Iife and to <>k care that his old St. Petersburg 

bomh^H- “£ o gCt t im ' F0T ei6hteen m ° nths he had persistently 
bombardmg St. Petersburg with letters. In August eighteen hundred and 

^eW^N tWenty ’ fifth anniYer8ar y of ** battle of Borodino was 
ebrated. Numerous troops were mustered on the famous battlefield, and 


the Emperor Nicholas held parades and reviews. For several days after the 
troops manoeuvred on the site of the great battle and reconstructed its grue¬ 
some progress in attacks and retreats. It was then that Davidov conceived 
the idea of transferring the remains of Prince Peter Ivanovich Bagrat- 
t ion from Simi, in the Vladimir Gubernia, for internment in the field of Boro¬ 
dino. 

The Tsar consented. Everybody approved. The matter had been de¬ 
cided upon long ago, but the wheels moved very slowly. That summer, 
in eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, it was proposed to unveil a monument 
on the field of Borodino. What a splendid opportunity this afforded of laying 
Bagrattion’s remains near this monument to his fame! But the correspon¬ 
dence with the various government departments dragged on and there seemed 
to be no end to it. Davidov had tried to push the matter forward. He had 
written to Count Karl Fedorovich Tol in St. Petersburg, jogging his memory 
and demanding his co-operation. The stern Minister had sent polite letters 
in reply, but nothing came of them. Denis had then tried to get Prince Larion 
Vasilyevich Vassilchikov, President of the State Council and of the Commit¬ 
tee of Ministers, to move in the matter and had written to him about it. 
The Prince replied expressing readiness to do all that was necessary, but the 
Ministry for Finance was holding up the necessary funds. Davidov had turned 
to Zhukovski, who was now tutor to the Heir-Apparent and had easy access 
to the Tsar. Zhukovski had actually spoken to the Tsar, hut the Minister 
for War could not make up his mind which military unit to assign to act 
as an escort for the body. Only two months now remained before the 
date of the unveiling. Davidov was in despair. The man who could 
have made things move was Yermolov, but he had been on the retired hst 
for the past ten years and lived on his estate in the Orel Gubernia. Had 01- 
fervev not met with his misfortune he would have been an important per- 
sonage by now and would have arranged everything in one day, in one bo” 
in fact. But drawn by his friend Travin into the Decembrist plot, he was 

now with Travin languishing in Siberia. ... p . p.ter 

Davidov felt sad and vexed; vexed at the wrong done to Prince Pete, 

and sad at the lot that had befallen himself. His chest was torn by a backing 
cough. He felt as if stones were pressing against the sma 
Idle grief wearied him, and weariness from inaction picked hl “' d 

“You are alive, hut you feel that your body is coolmg he wn.spered 
to himself, gazing through the window on to the road. Whe g q . 


* 




0Ol He feirignawing h ;ai C n n a d . ! the pit of the stomach. His sides became numbed 
He!o e ughed S .oudly g ^ith the sound ^ 

he was suffocating. He wante to ca 1 in disgust and weariness 

but he had no strength to do so. He waved his arm in d 

and drawing his old greatcoat which served him a >a pressing 6 

him he sank heavily into his armchair near the fire i . 


An old half blind horse was proceeding along a familiar lane at a sharp 
trot splashing mud far .and wide with its hoofs. On it was mounted a huge, 
grey-haired rider wearing a faded Hussar’s forage cap and singing m a husky 

bass voice: . , 

Oh, a grave lies in the bracken 

Swept by the wind. 

Cease thy howling dreadful wind 

So that my bones won't blacken. 

Tsioma struck his horse with his whip, felt the hag of books and letters 
which he was carrying from the post station and resumed his singing, lie had 
grown accustomed to the simple duties he performed for the General from 
whom he had not parted once all these twenty-seven years, lie had become 
so attached to him that he could not imagine how he could live a single 
day without him. And he had become equally attached to \ erkhnaya Ma/a, 
so much so that he recalled his native village only in his songs. Lvcn m 
his old age Tsioma’s risibility was as lively as ever, except that he did not 
splutter without provocation as he had done before and did not laugh with 
the same thunderous roar. lie just snorted like a horse and chuckled. And 


so he chuckled now as he trotted along looking around him. An old fisher¬ 
man was spreading his net beyond the reeds. On catching sight of Tsioma 
he called out, grinning and showing his toothless gums: 

“How d’ye do, old timer!” 

Tsioma politely returned the greeting and chuckled. Some peasant chil¬ 
dren were on the river bank, placing pots to catch lobsters. Unseeing 'lsi- 
oma, they cried out in chorus with evident delight: 

“Uncle Tsioma! Uncle Tsioma!” 

The old Hussar winked at them and laughed heartily. Behind a wattle 
fence a watermill was turning noisily. Cart6 loaded with sacks were standing 
under the willows that were drooping over the pond. The peasants near 
the carts respectfully greeted Tsioma. 

“Good day, friends!” barked Tsioma, and his whiskers stood on cud with 
laughter. 

On reaching the mansion the old Hussar reined in his horse, quickly 
dismounted, stretched himself a bit and hastened through the dark porch 
to the General. 

“Here it is at last! Thank God!” 

Among the letters Davidov received was one from the Chief of Staff 
of the 6th Infantry Corps reporting that the Kiev Hussar’s Regiment 
had been detailed to escort the body of Prince Bagrattion to Borodino. 
The Ministry for War had assigned the sum necessary to cover the expenses 
and had already transferred it to Davidov. The General had been granted 
the honour of taking charge of the ceremony. The Regiment would leave 
Yuriev Polsky on July 6 and arrive in Mozhaisk on July 23, after covering 
three hundred and eleven versts in seventeen marches. 

Tears dropped from Davidov’s eyes and rolled down his dabby, sallow 
checks. 

“Prince! Beloved hero! My eternal benefactor!” he exclaimed. “How 
else can a living mortal prove his deyotion to the memory of the dead? Of 
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all tlie epitaphs that have ever been inscribed on famous soldiers’graves 
there is none more eloquent than the one at Thermopylae: ‘Wayfarer, tell 
our Motherland that we died fighting for her.’ These words. . . * 

He rose from his chair and stretched out his hand to take up a pen, but 
his hand dropped on the desk, and he himself slowly sank and collapsed 
sideways on the arm-rest of the chair. He emitted a hoarse rattle, his lus¬ 
treless eyes bulged from their sockets. He breathed loudly and convul¬ 
sively lor several seconds and then his breath came more and more slowly 
and softly. A stroke. After it came death. 




